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PREFACE, 


In the present volume of TRansacrions are included in 
extenso or in abstract the papers read before the Society 
in the years 1881, and some of those read before it in 
_ 1882, the remainder of the latter have been already 
published separately in the Proceedings of the Society for 
1882. 

For the sake of convenience some of the papers have 
been taken out of the chronological arrangement and are 
printed separately at the beginning of the volume. 

The paper by H. I. H. Prince L.-L. Bonaparte is pub- 
lished in concert with the Philological Society of London. 
Of the other papers and notes contained in the volume 
none have been published before except two which are 
given in abstract. 

Some reviews are included in this volume as in the 
previous one. The one on English Etymology by Professor 
Zupitza has been translated from the German. 

An Index to the first two volumes has been added. 
It may be however pointed out that a full Table of 
Contents has been also prefixed to each. | 


J. P. POSTGATE, 
Hon. Szc, 


Dee. 6, 1883. 
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WORDS CONNECTED WITH THE VINE IN LATIN 
AND THE NEO-LATIN DIALECTS. 


Prorerssor J. P. Posrcarn’s very interesting paper ‘ On the 
Latin words for grapes,” printed in the first volume of the 
“Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society,”.} 
induces me to extract from my manuscript “ Lexicon Com- 
parativum omnium Linguarum Europxarum” and present 
to the Cambridge Philological Society the following list of 
words connected with the vine and numbering over two 
hundred, not only in Latin, Low Latin, and in what I 
consider its fifteen derivative languages, but also in as 
many of their dialects, sub-dialects and varieties (about one 
hundred and forty) as it has been possible for me to collect, 
either from the most accredited lexicographers, or during 
my frequent excursions, undertaken with a merely linguistical 
object, from 1843 to 1869, throughout numerous localities 
of France, Switzerland, the two Neo-Latin Peninsulas, and 
their adjacent islands. This list, notwithstanding its being 
nothing more than a rich comparative collection of words 
without any etymological comment, yet may be useful, as a 
supplementary help, to those who might feel inclined to 
continue or extend Prof. Postgate’s etymological researches 
on this attractive topic. 

My object then, at present, is simply comparative; and, 
in order to obtain the nearest equivalent of each Hnglish 
ae 1 Pp. 302 foll, 
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word or definition in the several languages, dialects, sub-_ 
dialects, and varieties, I have not so much depended on 
bi-lingual lexical works, as on definitions given by the 
most accredited native authors of classical and standard 
national dictionaries, vocabularies, collections of words, etc. 
In languages or dialects, however, which I have spoken 
from childhood, or of which I have a practical knowledge 
acquired on the spot, I have acted on my own responsibility. 
Such are Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, as well 
as the vulgar Florentine and Roman Italian dialects and 
the Gallo-Italic Bolognese. 

Besides the numerous manuscript collections of words, 
which I have been able to gather from the countries where 
Neo-Latin dialects are spoken, the following are the principal 
printed works which my linguistic library has permitted me 
to consult, and which I have generally followed as being the 
best authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


T°. 1. Cuasstcan Latin: Forcellini, Facciolati, Furlanetto— 
Totius Latinitatis Lexicon. Patavii, 1827-41, 5 vol. 4to.; 
Pasini —Vocabolario italiano-latino. Vocabula Latina et 
Italica. Venezia, 1841, 2 vol. 4to.; Valbuena—Diccionario 
espanol-latino. Paris, 1852, 8vo. ; Salvd—Diccionario latino- 
espanol. Paris, 1846, 8vo.; Fonseca Gaciotenae portuguez 
e latino. Lisboa, 1852, fol.; Ferreira—Magnum Lexicon 
Latinum et Lusitanum. Papisaes 1843, 4to.; Voe/—Diction- 
naire francais-latin. Paris, 1840, 8vo.; Moé/—Dictionarium 
Latino-Gallicum. Paris, 1841, 8vo.; Thei/— Dictionnaire 
latin-francais. Paris, 1853, 8vo.; -Ainsworth— Thesaurus 
Lingue Latine compendiarius: English-Latin and Latin- 
English Dictionary, improved and revised by Beatson and 
Ellis. London, 8vo.; White and Riddle — Latin-English 
Dictionary. London, 1862, 8vo. 

2. Low Latin: Cange (du)—Glossarium medie et infimee 
Latinitatis. Parisiis, 1840-50, 7 vol. 4to.; Diefenbach— 
Glossarium Latino-Germanicum medize et infime etatis. 
Francofurti ad Monum, 1857, 4to. 
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II°. 1. Iranian: Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca. 
Firenze, 1729-38, 6 vol. fol.; ¢d. 1843, 1 vol. fol.; cd. 1863-81, 
4 vol. 4to.; Manuzzi—Vocabolario della lingua italiana. Fi- 
renze, 1833-40, 4 vol. 4to.; Rigutini and Fanfani—V ocabolario 
italiano della lingua parlata. Firenze, 1875-76, 8vo.; Fanfani 
—Vocabolario della pronunzia toscana. Firenze, 1863, 16mo.; 
Barberi, Basti, and Cerati— Grand dictionnaire francais- 
italien et italien-frangais. Paris, 1838-39, 2 vol. 4to. ; Alberti 
— Grand dictionnaire francois-italien et italien-francois. 
Milan, 1826-28, 2 vol. 4to.; Baretti — Dizionario italiano 
ed inglese. English and Italian Dictionary. Bologna and 
Florence, 1830-32, 2 vol. 4to. 

2. Iranian praLecrs: Nerucci— Vernacolo montalese 

(contado) del sotto-dialetto di Pistoia. Milano, 1865, 8vo. ; 
Politi—Indice delle voci del dialetto senese. Venetia, 1615, 
8vo.; Raccolta di voci romane e marchiane. Osimo, 1768, 8vo. ; 
AvoliSagegio sopra alcune voci del dialetto alatrino. Roma, 
1880, 8vo.; Marcoaldi—Vocaboli pit genuini del vernacolo 
fabrianese. Fabriano, 1875, 8vo.; Mattei—Pruverbj, detti e 
massime corse. Paris, 1867, 12mo.; Traina— Vocabolario 
siciliano-italiano. Palermo, 1873, 8vo.; Vincentiis (de)—Vo- 
cabolario del dialetto tarantino. Taranto, 1872, 8vo.; Santis 
(de)—Saggio di vocabolario vernacolo barese-italiano. Bari, 
1857, 4to.; Finamore—Vocabolario dell’ uso abruzzese. Lan- 
ciano, 1880, 8vo.; Savini—La grammatica ed il lessico del 
dialetto teramano. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1881, 8vo.; Ritis 
(de)—Vocabolario napoletano lessigrafico e storico. Napoli, 
1840, 2 vol. fol.; Ambra (d’)—Vocabolario napolitano-toscano 
domestico d’arti e mestieri. Indice Toscano e Napolitano. 
Napoli, 1873, 8vo.; Boerio—Dizionario del dialetto veneziano. 
Indice italiano-veneto. Venezia, 1856, 4to.; Patriarchi— 
Vocabolario veneziano e padovano. Padova, 1821, 4to.; 
Schio (da)—Raccolta di voci usate a Vicenza. Padova, 1855, 
8vo.; Nazari—Dizionario vicentino-italiano. Oderzo, 1876, 
8vo.; Angeli—Piccolo vocabolario veronese e toscano. Verona, 
1821, 8vo.; Nazari—Parallelo fra il dialetto bellunese rustico 
e la lingua italiana. Belluno, 1878, 8vo. ; Asso/ini—Vocabo- 
lario vernacolo-italiano pei distretti roveretano e trentino. 
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Venezia, 1856, 8vo. ; Schneller—Die romanischen Volksmun- 
darten in Siidtirol. Die italienischen Mundarten. Gera, 1870, 
8vo.; Dictionnaire de la langue franque ou petit mauresque.. 
Marseille, 1880, 12mo. | 


III®. Sarpintan: Spano— Vocabolario sardo-italiano e 
italiano-sardo. Cagliari, 1851-52, 3 vol. 4to.; Porru— 
Dizionariu universali sardu-italianu. Casteddu, 18382, fol. 


IV°. 1. Spanisu : Diccionario de la lengua castellana por 
la Academia Espafola. Madrid, 1852, fol.; Dominguez— 
Diccionario universal francés-espaiiol. Espaiiol- francés. 
Madrid, Paris, 1853-54, 2 vol. 8vo.; Franciosini—V ocabolario 
italiano e spagnolo. Vocabulario espafiol é italiano. Venezia, 
1796, 2 vol. 8vo.; Diccionario espafiol-italiano é italiano- 
espanol. Paris, 1860, 2 vol. 12mo.; Connelly and Higgins— 
Dictionary of the Spanish and English languages. Espafol- 
inglés. Inglés-espafiol. Madrid, 1797-98, 4 vol. 4to.; Velas- 
ques de la Cadena—Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
pronouncing Dictionary. Paris, 2 vol. 8vo. | 

2. SPANISH DIALEcrs: Borao—Diccionario de voces ara- 
gonesas. Zaragoza, 1859, 4to.; Hollandsche Spraakkunst 
ten gebruike des eiland Curacao. Santa-Rosa, 1849-53, 
3 vol. 8vo. , 


V°. 1. Portuevrsz: Moraes Silwa—Diccionario da lingua 
portugueza. Lisboa, 1844, 2 vol. 4to.; Carvalho, Joao de 
Deus—Diccionario prosodico de Portugal e Brasil. Lisboa, 
1878, 16mo.; Fonseca (da), Roguete—Diccionario francez- 
portuguez. Portugais-francais. Pariz, 1841, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
Costa (da) e Sd—Dizionario italiano e portoghese. Lisboa, 
1773-4, 2 vol. fol. ; Borda—Dizionario italiano-portoghese e 
portoghese-italiano. Rio de Janeiro, 1858-54, 2 vol. 8vo. ; 
Canto (do) e Castro Mascarenhas Valdez—Diccionario espaiiol- 
portugués. Lisboa, 1864-66, 3 vol. 4to.; Bluteau—Tabla, de 
palabras portuguezas, remotas de la lengua castellana. Lisboa, 
1721, fol.; Vieyra—Portuguese-English and English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary. London, 1827, 2 vol. 8vo. 

2. PoRTUGUESE DIALECTS: Bluteau—Vocabulario de pala- 
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vras do Minho e Beira. Lisboa, 1728, fol.; Cuveiro Pinol— 
Diccionario gallego. Barcelona, 1876, 8vo.; Cubi y Soler—_ 
Catalogo de voces del sub-dialecto berciano. Leon, 1861, 
8vo.; Berrenger—Method of learning the corrupted Portu- 
guese spoken in India. Colombo, 1811, 8vo.; Callaway— 
English, Portuguese, and Cingalese Vocabulary. Colombo, 
1818, 8vo.; Fov—Ceylon-Portuguese, Singhalese, and English 
Dictionary. Colombo, 1819, 8vo. 


VI°. Genorsze: Casaccia—Dizionario genovese-italiano. 
Genova, 1876, 8vo.; Olivieri—Dizionario genovese-italiano. 
Genova, 1841, 16mo.; Paganini—Vocabolario domestico 
genovese-italiano. Genova, 1857, 4to.; Andrews—V ocabulaire 
francais-mentonais. Nice, 1877, 8vo. 


VII°. Gatto-Iratic: Biondelli—Saggio sui dialetti gallo- 
italici. Milano, 1853, 8vo.; Cherubini—Vocabolario milanese- 
italiano. Milano, 1839-56, 5 vol. 8vo.; onti—Vocabolario 
dei dialetti della citta e diocesi di Como. Appendice. Milano, 
1845-56, 2 vol. 8vo.; Ziraboschi—Vocabolario dei dialetti 
bergamaschi antichi e moderni. Bergamo, 18738, 8vo.; 
Zappettini—V ocabolario bergamasco-italiano. Bergamo, 1859, 
18mo.; Tiraboschi—Parre ed il gergo de’ suoi pastori. 
Bergamo, 1864, 8vo.; Melchiorri— Vocabolario bresciano- 
italiano. Brescia, 1817-20, 3 vol. 8vo.; Vocabolario 
bresciano e toscano. Indice toscano e bresciano. Brescia, 
1759, 8vo.; Samarani— Vocabolario cremasco- italiano. 
Crema, 1852, 8vo.; Peri—Vocabolario cremonese italiano. 
Cremona, 1847, 8vo. ; Coronedi-Berti—V ocabolario bolognese- 
italiano. Prontuario italiano-bolognese. Bologna, 1869-72, 
2 vol. 8vo.; Ferrari—Vocabolario bolognese-italiano colle voci 
francesi. Bologna, 1835, 4to.; id. bolognese-italiano. Bologna, 
1858, 8vo.; Maranesi—V ocabolarietto domestico modenese e 
italiano. Modena, 1867-68, 8vo.; Galvani—Saggio di un 
glossario modenese. Modena, 1867, 8vo.; Vocabolario reggiano- 
italiano. Reggio, 1832, 2 vol. 8vo.; Morri—Vocabolario 
romagnolo-italiano. Faenza, 1840, 4to.; id. Persiceto, 1863, 
8vo.; Mattioli—V ocabolario romagnolo-italiano. Imola, 1879, 
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8vo.; Tozszoi—Dizionario domestico imolese-italiano. Imola, 
1857, 8vo.; -Azszi—Vocabolario domestico ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara, 1857, 4to.; MNannini—YVocabolario ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara, 1805, 8vo.; Meschieri—Vocabolario mirandolese- 
italiano. Bologna, 1876, 8vo.; Cherubini — Vocabolario 
mantovano-italiano. Milano, 1827, 8vo.; Ialaspina—Voca- 
bolario parmigiano-italiano. Parma, 1856-59, 4 vol. 8vo.; 
Peschieri—Dizionario parmigiano-italiano. Borgo San Don- 
nino, Parma, 1836-53, 3 vol. 8vo.; Foresti—Vocabolario 
placentino-italiano, Piacenza, 1855, 8vo.; Gambini—Voca- 
bolario pavese-italiano ed italiano-pavese. Pavia, 1850, 4to.; 
id, Dizionario domestico pavese-italiano. Italiano -pavese. 
Pavia, 1829, 8vo.; Manfredi—Dizionario pavese-italiano. 
Pavia, 1874, 8vo.; Sant’ Albino—Gran Dizionario piemontese- 
italiano. Torino, 1859, fol.; Ponza—Vocabolario piemontese- 
italiano e italiano-piemontese. Torino, 1847, 1l6mo.; Zali— 
Dizionario piemontese, italiano, latino e francese. Carmagnola, 
1830, 2 vol. 4to.; Capel/o—Dictionnaire piémontais-frangais. © 


Turin, 1814, 2 vol. 8vo. 


VIII°. Friovtan: Pirona— Vocabolario friulano. Voca- 
bolario italiano-friulano. Venezia, 1871, 8vo.; Mainati— 
Dialoghi piacevoli in dialetto vernacolo triestino (dead as a 
Frioulan dialect) colla versione italiana. Trieste, 1828, 8vo. 


_ [X°. Romanese: Carisch—Taschenworterbuch der rhito- 
romanischen Sprache in Graubiinden. Chur, 1848, 16mo. ; 
id. Deutsch-italienisch-romanische Wortersammlung. Chur, 
1836, 8vo.; id. id. Chur, 1848, 8vo.; éd. id. Chur, 1821, 
8vo.; Conradi—Taschenworterbuch der deutsch-romanischen 
Sprache. Ziirich, 1828, 12mo.; id. id. romanisch-deutsch. 
Zurich, 1823, 12mo.; Flaminio da Sale—Fundamenti della 
lingua retica o griggiona, all’ uso di Sopraselva e di 
Sorset. Coll’ aggiunta d’un vocabolario italiano e reto di 
due lingue romancie. Disentis, 1729, 4to.; Carigiet—Ratoro- 
manisches Worterbuch, surselvisch-deutsch. Bonn, Chur, 
1882, 16mo.; Codasch da liger an dialect de Surmeir. Coira, 
1857, 12mo.; Cappol (v.)—Nomenclatura romanscha e 
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todaischa. 1770, 8vo.; Der, Die, Das oder Nomenclatura. 
Scuol, 1744, 8vo.; Palkoppi— Ortografia et Ortoépia del 
idiom romauntsch d’Engiadin’ota. Coira, 1857, 16mo.; 
Heinrich—Fuormas grammaticalas del linguach tudaisch. 
Seguonda ediziun. Coira, 16mo.; -Alton—Die ladinischen 
Idiome in Ladinien, Groden, Fassa, Buchenstein, Ampezzo. 
Innsbruck, 1879, 8vo.; Schneller—Die romanischen Volks- 
mundarten in Sidtirol. Die ladinischen Mundarten. Gera, 
1870, 8vo.; Bottiger—Rhetoromanska sprakets Dialekter. 
Upsala, 1854, 8vo.; Grdden, der Grodner und seine Sprache. 
Bozen, 1864, 8vo.; Gartner—Die Gredner Mundart. Linz, 
1879, 4to. 


X°. Onp ProvengaL: Raynouard—Lexique roman. Paris, 
1838, 6 vol. 8vo.; Diez—Altromanische Glossare. Bonn, 
1865, 8vo.; Bartsch—Chrestomathie, grammaire, glossaire de 
la langue provengale. Elberfeld, 1868, 8vo. 


XI°. Caratontan: Diccionari catalé-castellé-llati-frances- 
italia. Barcelona, 1839, 2 vol. 8vo.; Diccionario de la lengua 
castellana con la correspondencia catalana. Por una sociedad 
literaria. Barcelona, 2 vol. 8vo.; Labernia—Diccionario 
castellano-catalano-latino. Barcelona, 1844-48, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
id. Diccionari catald-castella-llati. Barcelona, 1864-65, 2 
vol.8vo.; Saura—Diccionario castellano-catalano. Barcelona, 
1862, 16mo.; id. Diccionario catalano-castellano. Barcelona, 
1869, 16mo.; Lacavalleria, Dulach—Gazophylacium Catalano- 
Latinum. Barcinone, 1696, fol.; Nebrissensis — Lexicon 
Catalano-Latinum et Latino-Catalanum. Barcinone, 1560-63, 
3 vol. fol.; Hscrig—Diccionario valenciano-castellano. Va- 
lencia, 1851, 8vo.; March Ausias—Las obras, con el vocabu- 
lario. Valladolid, 1555, 8vo.; Palmyreno—Vocabulario del 
humanista. Valentiz, 1569, 3 vol. 8vo.; Figuwera—Diccionari 
mallorqui-castell4. Palma, 1840, fol.; Diccionario completo 
mallorquin-castellano. Palma, 1859, 8vo.; Sol/er—Gramatica 
de la lengua menorquina. Mahon, 1858, 8vo. 


XIT°. Provengan: Honnorat — Dictionnaire provencal- 
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francais et francais-provencal. Digne, 1846-48, 4 vol. 4to. ; 
ad. Vocabulaire francais-provencal. Digne, 1848, 18mo.; Azazs 
—Dictionnaire des idiomes romans du midi de la France. 
Montpellier, 1877, 3 vol. 8vo.; Mistra/—Dictionnaire pro- 
vengal-francais. Aix, 1879, 4to.; Craig—Vocabulary of im- 
portant, Provencal words (Wizsa). London, 1863, 12mo. ; 
Chabrand, Rochas (de), Aigiun (d’)—Patois des Alpes Cot-— 
tiennes (Brianconnais et vallées Vaudoises). Glossaire quey- 
rassien. Mots brianconnais. Grenoble, Paris, 1877, 8vo.; 
Moutier—Grammaire dauphinoise. Dialecte de la vallée de la 
~Drédme. Montélimar, 1882, 8vo.; Couzinié—Dictionnaire cas- 
trais. Castres, 1850, 4to.; Gary—Dictionnaire patois-frangais 
a Pusage du Tarn. Castres, 1845, 12mo.; Cénac Moncaut— 
Dictionnaire gascon-francais. Dialecte du Gers. Paris, 1863, 
8vo.; Cauderan—Dialecte-bordelais. Paris, 1861, 8vo.; Lespy 
—Vocabulaire francais-béarnais. Pau, 1858, 8vo.; Lespy— 
Vocabulaire béarnais-francais. Paris, 1880, 8vo.; Guide (Je) 
des Gascons, ou Dictionnaire patois-francais (Upper Béarnais). 
Tarbes, 1858, 4to.; La Fontaine—Fables causides en bers 
gascouns. Dicciounariot gascoun é frances. Bayoune, 1776, 
8vo.; Lagravére—Poésies en gascoun. Dictiounariot. Bayonne, 
1865, 8vo.; Ruben—Glossaire haut-limousin. Paris, 1856, 
8vo.; Béronie — Dictionnaire  bas-limousin. Tulle, 4to.; 
Vayssier—Dictionnaire patois-francais de’Aveyron. Rodez, 
1879, 4to.; Doniol—Les Patois de la Basse-Auvergne. Paris, 
1877, 8vo.; Malval—Tableau comparatifs des mots frangais, 
piémontais et bas-auvergnats. Clermont-Ferrand, 1877, 


8vo.. obl. 


XIII°. Franco-Provencan: Bridel—Glossaire du patois — 
de la Suisse romande. Lausanne, 1866, 8vo.; Recueil de 
morceaux en dialectes de la Suisse francaise. Vocabulaire — 
patois-francais. Lausanne, 1842, 12mo.; Le Duc—Les Noels 
bressans de Bourg, de Pont de Vaux et des paroisses voisines, 
suivis de six noels bugistes. Bourg, 1845, 12mo.; Monnier— — 
_ Vocabulaire de la langue rustique et populaire du Jura. 
Paris, 1831, 8vo.; Tissot—Le Patois des Fourgs, arrondisse- 
ment de Pontarlier, Doubs. Glossaire. Paris, 1865, 8vo.; 
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Hifelin—Die Neuenburger Mundarten. Berlin, 1874, 8vo. ; 
Ohampollion-Figeac—V ocabulaire du patois de l’Isére. Paris, 
1809, 12mo.; Riviére- Bertrand — Muereglie. Traduction en 
dialecte dauphinois de Mireille, de Mistral, précédée de notes 
sur le langage de Saint-Maurice de |’Exil. Montpellier, 1881, 
8vo.; Gras— Dictionnaire du patois forézien. Lyon, 1863, 


8vo.; Onofrio—Essai d’un glossaire des patois de Lyonnais, 
Forez et Beaujolais. Lyon, 1864, 8vo.; Glossaire génevois. 


Genéve, Paris, 1827, 8vo.; Humbert—Glossaire genevois. 
Genéve, 1852, 2 vol. 12mo.; Gulliéron—Glossaire du patois 
de la commune de Vionnaz (Bas-Valais). Paris, 1880, 8vo.; 
Versuch tber den Kanton Wallis. Worter. Zurich, 1820, 
32mo.; Versuch tiber den Kanton Waat. Ziirich, 1815, 
32mo; Callet—Glossaire vaudois. Lausanne, 1881, 8vo.; 
Héfelin—Glossaire des patois romans du canton de Fribourg. 
Leipzig, 1879, 8vo.; Dartois—Coup-d'ceil sur les patois de la 
Franche-Comté. Vocabulaires. Besancon, 1855, 8vo.; Pawlet — 
Essai d’un vocabulaire du patois de Plancher-les-Mines 
(Haute-Sadne). Paris, 1878, 18mo.; Dictionnaire patois- 
francais 4 l’usage des écoles des Vosges. Nancy, 1842, 
12mo. 


XIV°. OLp Frencu: Roquefort—Glossaire de la langue 
romane. Paris, 1808-20, 3 vol. 8vo.; Burguy—Glossaire 
de la langue d’oil. Paris, 1870, 8vo.; Bartsch—Glossaire de 


‘Vancien francais. Leipzig, 1866, 8vo.; Gachet—Glossaire 


roman des chroniques rimées. Bruxelles, 1859, 4to.; Ohassant 
—Vocabulaire latin-frangais du xue Siécle. Paris, 1857, 
12mo.; Godefroy—Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue frangaise 


‘et de tous ses dialectes du x1¢ au xve siécle. Paris, 1880, 


4to.; Cange (dw)—Glossarium Gallicum. Parisiis, 1850, 4to.; 
Kelham—Dictionary of the Norman or Old French language. 
London, 8vo. 


XV°. 1. Frencu: Dictionnaire de V Académie Francaise. 
Paris, 1876, 2 vol. 4to.; Complément du dictionnaire de 
Académie Frangaise. Paris, 1842, 4to.; Littré—LDiction- 
naire de la langue francaise. Paris, 1863-77, 5 vol. 4to. ; 
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Fleming, Tibbins—English and French and French and 
English Dictionary. Paris, 1841-44, 2 vol. 4to.; Spiers—_ 
Dictionnaire frangais-anglais ; id. id. anglais-francais. Paris, 
1851, 2 vol. 8vo. | 

2. Frencu piavecrs: Brachet—Vocabulaire tourangeau. 
Paris, 1872, 8vo.; Jaubert—Glossaire du centre de la France. 
Paris, 1864-69, 2 vol. 4to.; Vallerange—Glossaire percheron. 
Paris, 1861, 8vo.; Vocabulaire du Haut-Maine. Le Mans, Paris, 
1859, 8vo.; Tarbé—Glossaire de Champagne. Reims, 1851, 
8vo.; Chambure—Glossaire du Morvan. Paris, Autun, 1878, 
4to.; Gut Barozai—Glossaire bourguignon. Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, 1825, 12mo.; Mignard — Glossaire bourguignon. 
Dijon, 1856, 8vo.; id. Vocabulaire du dialecte de Bour- 
gogne. Paris, Dijon, 1870, 8vo.; Adam—Les Patois lor- 
rains. Vocabulaire patois-francais et francais-patois. Paris, 
1881, 8vo.; Conteyean—Glossaire du patois de Montbéliard. 
Montbéliard, 1876, 8vo.; Oberdin—KEssai sur le patois lorrain 
du Ban dela Roche. Glossaire patois-lorrain. Index frangois. 
Strasbourg, 1775, 8vo.; Cordier — Vocabulaire des mots 
patois de la Meuse. Paris, 1833, 8vo.; Jaclot, de Saulny— 
Vocabulaire patois messin. Paris, 1854, 12mo.; Lorrain— 
_Glossaire du patois messin. Nancy, 1876, 8vo.; Rolland— 
Vocabulaire du patois messin de Rémilly, Woippy et Landroff. 
Paris, 1873-76, 2 vol. 8vo.; Grandgagnage—Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue wallonne. Liége, 1845-80, 2 vol. 
8vo.; Horir—Dictionnaire liégois-francais. Liége, 1866-74, © 
2 vol. 8vo.; Hubert—Dictionnaire wallon-frangais. Liége, 
1857, 12mo.; Remacle — Dictionnaire wallon et frangais. 
Liége, 1839-48, 2 vol. 8vo.; Chavée—Frangais et wallon. 
Bruxelles, 1817, 18mo. ; Dictionnaire roman, walon, celtique ' 
et tudesque. Bouillon, 1777, 4to.; Corblet-—Glossaire du 
patois picard. Paris, 1851, 8vo.; Legrand—Dictionnaire du 
patois de Lille. Lille, 1856, 18mo.; Debuire — Glossaire 
lillois. Lille, 1867, 8vo.; Vermesse—Vocabulaire du patois 
lillois. Lille, 12mo.; id. Dictionnaire du patois de la Flandre 
francaise. Douai, 1867, 8vo.; Hécart—Dictionnaire rouchi- 
francais. Valenciennes, 1884, 8vo.; Sigart—Glossaire mon- 
tois. Bruxelles et Leipzig, 1866, 8vo. ; Edélestand, Dumeéril 
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—Dictionnaire du patois normand. Caen, 1849, 8vo.; Bois 
(du)—Glossaire du patois normand. Caen, 1856, 8vo.; Le 
Heéricher—Histoire et. Glossaire du normand, de l’anglais et 
du francais. Paris, Avranches, 3 vol. 8vo. ; Decorde—Diction- — 
naire du patois du pays de Bray. Paris, Rouen, Neufchatel, 
1852, 8vo.; -Vasnier—Dictionnaire du patois normand de 
Pont-Audemer. Rouen, 1862, 8vo.; Pluguet—Noms triviaux 
du patois de Bayeux. Rouen, 1834, 8vo.; Lamarche—Extrait 
d’un dictionnaire du patois de Cherbourg, Valognes et 
Saint-Lo. Cherbourg, 1843. Saint-Lo, 1851, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
Joret—Dictionnaire du patois normand du Bessin. Paris, 
1881, 8vo.; Métivier—Dictionnaire du dialecte de Guernesey. 
London, Edinburgh, 1870, 8vo.; Fuvre—Glossaire du Poitou, 
de la Saintonge et de ’Aunis. Niort, 1867, 8vo.; Rousseau— 
Glossaire poitevin. Niort, 1869, 8vo.; Beauchet-Filleau— 
Glossaire des mots poitevins de Chef-Boutonne. Niort, 
Melle, 1864, 8vo.; Lévrier—Dictionnaire du patois poitevin. 
Niort, 1867, 8vo. ; Boucherie—Patois de la Saintonge. Glos- 
saire. Angouléme, 1865, 8vo.; Jénain—Dictionnaire du 
patois saintongeais. Royan, 1869, 8vo.; Méniére—Glossaire 
angevin. Angers, 1880, 8vo. 


XVI°. Watracutan: Bobb — Dictionariu rumanesce, 
lateinesc si unguresc. Clus, 1822-23, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
Lexicon Valachico-Latino-Hungarico-Germanicum. Bude, 
1825. 8vo.;  Balasiescu —Dictionarium Latino-Romanicum. 
Cibinii, 1848, 8vo.; Schinnag/-— Lectiunariu latinu. Dic- 
tiunariu latinu. Blasiu, 1864, 8vo.; rollo — Vocabo- 
lario italiano-romanesco. Pest, 1868, 8vo.; Vaillant — 
Vocabulaire frangais-roumain et roumain-frangais. Bou- 
couresti, 1840, 2 vol. 8vo.; Poyenaar, Aaron, Hill—Voca- 
bulaire francais-valaque. Boucourest, 1840-41, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
Codresco—Dictionariu franceso-romanu. Iasii, 1859, 2 vol. 
16mo.; Pontbriant (de)—Dictiunaru romano-francesu. Bucu- 
resci, Géttinge, 1862, 4to.; Cihac (de)—Dictionnaire d’étymo- 
logie daco-romane. Eléments latins. Francfort s/M., 1870, 
8vo.; id. id. Eléments slaves, magyars, tures, grecs-moderne et 
albanais. id., 1879, 8vo.; DMiklosich — Istro- und macedo- 
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rumunischeSprachdenkmahler.Istro- und macedo-rumunischen 
Worterbucher. Italienischer Index zum wieabaeys so 


Vocabular. 


Wien, 1881-82, 2 vol. 4to. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE 


FOLLOWING LIST. 


N.B.—The figures show the languages according to the list (which see). 


Abr. 
Agén. 
Alatr. 
Ang. 
Aost. 
Arag. 
Ard. 
Ast. 
Aw. 
Bar. 
Bay. 
Béarn. 
Ber. 
Bell. 
Bere. 
Berg. 
Berr. 
Bol. 
Brese. 
Bress. 
Brw. 
Broy. 
Burg. 
Castr. 
Cév. 


Champ. 


Com. 
—Cors. 
Crem. 
Cremn. 


Abruzzese, dial. 2. 


-Agénois, subd. 12. 


Alatrino, var. 2. 
Angevin, subd. 15. 
Aostan, dial. 13. 
Aragonese, subd. 4. 
Ardennois, subd. 15. 
Asturian, dial. 4. 


. Auvergnat, dial. 12. 


Barese, subd. 2. 
Bayonnais, var. 12. 
Béarnais, subd. 12. 
Beirao, var. 5. 


- Bellunese, subd. 2. 


Berciano, var. 5. 
Bergamasco, dial. 7. 
Berrichon, subd. 15. 
Bolognese, dial. 2. 
Bresciano, subd. 7. 
Bressan, dial. 13. 
Brivadois, subd. 12. 
Broyard, dial. 13. 


Burgundian, dial. 15. ) 


Castrais, subd. 12. 
Cévenol, subd. 12. 


Champenois, subd. 15. 


Comasco, var. 5. 
Corsican, subd. 2. 
Cremasco, var. 7. 
Cremonese, subd. 7. 


Dauph. Dauphinois, subd. 12; 


Ling. 


Ferr. 
1 Flor. 
1 For. 


Fourg. 
Frane. 


Frio. 
Gal. 


Gase. 
Gen. 


Gruer. 
Guern. 


Jur. 
Lang. 
Litt. 
In. 


Lorr. 


Lucch. 


Uy. 
Mane. 
Mant. 


March. 


Ment. 
Mess. 
1 Mil. 


dial. 18. 
Engadinese,, 
var. 9. 
Ferrarese, dial. 7. 
FLORENTINE, DIAL. 2. 
Forizien, prt. 13. 
Fourgois, var. 13. 
Franc-Comtois, dial. 13. 
Fribourgeois, dial. 13. 
Galician, subd. 5. 
Gascon, dial. 12. 
Genevese, var. 13. 
Gruérin, subd. 13. 
Guernesiais, var. 15. 
Jurassien, subd. 138. 
Languedocien, dial. 12. 
Lillois, subd. 15. 
Limousin, dial. 
subd. 12. 
Lorrain, dial. 15. 
Lucchese, var. 2. 
Majorcan, var. 11. 
Manceau, subd. 15. 
Mantovano, subd. 7. 
Marchigiano, var. 2; 
subd. 2. 
Mentonese, dial. 6. 
Messin, subd. 15. 
| Mitayess, DIAL. 7. 


dial. » 9 > 


12; 
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language. 


Mod. 
Mont. 


Monit. 
Montp. 


Morv. 
Nam. 
Narb,, 
Neap. 
Neuf. 
Nig. 
Nw. ¢ 
Norm. 
Oberh. 


1 Obert. 


Pad. 


Parm. 


Pav. 
Perch. 
Prac. 
Pre. 
Piedm. 
Pis, 
Poit. 
Quere. 
Queyr. 
Rteqg. 
Rio. 
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Minorcan, var. 11. 
Minhoto, var. 5. 
Mirandolese, var. 7. 
Modenese, subd. 7. 
Montois, subd. 15. 


Montbéliardais,subd.15. 
Montpelliérain, subd.12. 


Morvandeau, subd. 15. 
Namurois, subd. 15. 
Narbonnais, subd. 12. 


Neapolitan, dial. 2. 
Neufchatelois, dial. 13. 


Nicard, subd. 12. 
Nivernais, subd. 15, 
Norman, dial. 15. 
Oberhalbsteinisch, 
subd. 9. 
OBERLANDISCH, DIAL. 9. 
Padovano, subd. 2. 
Parmesan, dial. 7. 
Pavese, subd. 7. 
Percheron, subd. 15. 
Piacentino, subd. 7. 
Picard, dial. 15. 
Piedmontese, dial. 7. 
Pisan, var. 2. 
Poitevin, dial. 15. | 
Quercinois, var. 12. 
Queyrassien, var. 12. 
Reggiano, subd. 7. 
Riojano, var. 4. 


Rom. 
Romg. 
Rouch. 
Rouerg. 
Rov. 
Saint. 
Sass. 
Sav. 
Sie. 
Sienn. 
Tar. 
Temp. 
Ter. 
Tie. 
Toul. 
Tour. 
Triest. 


Tyr. 
Val. 
Vald. 
Valence. 
Valt. 


Vaud. 


Ven. 
Ver. 
Vierv. 
Vie. 
Vosq. 


Wall, 
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Roman, var. 2. 
Romagnuolo, dial. 7. 
Rouchi, subd. 15. 
Rouergat, dial. 12. 
Roveretano, subd. 2. 
Saintongeais, subd. 15. 
Sassarese, dial. 2. 
Savoyard, dial. 13. 
Sicilian, dial. 2. 
Siennese, var. 2. 
Tarantino, dial. 2. 
Tempiese, subd. 2. 
Teramano, subd. 2. 
Ticinese, subd. 7. 
Toulousain, subd. 12. 
Tourangeau, var. 15. 
Triestino, var. 2; 
subd. 8. 
Tyrolese, dial. 9. 
Valaisan, dial. 13. 
Valdese, var. 7. 
Valenciano, var. 11. 
Valtellinese, subd. 7. 
Vaudois, dial. 13. | 
Venitian, dial. 2. 
Veronese, subd. 2. 
Viervetois, var. 15. 
Vicentino, subd. 2. 
Vosgien, dial. 18 ; 
subd. 15. 
Walloon, dial. 15. 


OrHEeR EXPLANATIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


acc. according ; aceus. accusative ; coll. collectively ; deal. dialect; 
East. Eastern; fem. feminine; Worth. Northern; pi. plural; South. 
Southern ; subd. sub-dialect ; var. variety ; West. Western; + plus. 
By Bible, after a Wallachian word, the edition of Jassy, 1865-69, 
is exclusively meant. 
** indicate the Low Latin words, and * is prefixed in every 


1 Names printed in small capitals show the dialects which represent the whole 


language. 
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language, dialect, subdialect, or variety to those words which are 
antiquated, or obsolete, or uncommon, or not very common, or less 
used, or not principally used, or used in a figurative sense. 

Names of localities or explicative words are put in a parenthesis ; 
and, if they be authors’ names or titles of works, they are always 
preceded by the words, acc. to, 1n order to distinguish them from 
local names. 

‘When the name of one of the sixteen languages is immediately 
followed by that of its dialect, the word quoted belongs only to the 
dialect and not to the literary or principal dialect itself by which 
the whole language is represented. bo54 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER REMARKS. 


This list, although very rich in words connected with 
the vine, has no pretension to be complete. It is not such 
for two reasons : firstly, because it has not been in my power 
to collect all the words of this kind in all the Neo- 
Latin dialects, sub-dialects, and varieties; and, secondly, 
because I have purposely excluded from it: 1°. All definitions 
and compound words (except the English); 2°. Words not 
exclusively used in speaking of the vine, or at least not more 
particularly applicable to it; 3°. Regular diminutive or 
augmentative forms of words, when no accessory idea is added 
to that of diminution or augmentation ; 4°. Names of peculiar 
qualities of vines or grapes, and ‘those indicating their par- 
ticular diseases; 5°. Names of operations relating to the ~ 
culture of the vine; 6°. Names of vessels, etc.; 7°. Adjec- 
tives, verbs, and similar words indicating no material object. 

The Low Latin and dialectal Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French names are not given when they do not differ 
more or less in form, meaning, or orthography from those 
still in use in the standard language to which they belong. 

This applies also: 1°. To the Sardinian, Genoese, Gallo- 
Italic, Friulano, and Romanese words, when they are similar 
in every respect to the Italian; 2°. To the Catalonian words, 
when they do not differ from the Spanish and Old Provencal; 
3°. To the Provencal words, when they are similar to those 
of French and Old Provencal; 4°. To the Franco-Provencal 
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words, if they be the same as those of French, Old French, 
and Old Provencal; 5°. To the Old French words, if they 
be similar to the French; 6°. To the French dialectal words, 
when they do not differ from the Old French ; and, when 
a dialectal word is given in one of the principal dialects of a 
language, it is not repeated in the other dialects of the same 
language. 

The words of the various languages, dialects, sub-dialects, 
and varieties contained in this list are generally given in the 
orthography adopted by the best authors of dialectal dic- 
tionaries. To write all these words in a strictly phonetical 
orthography common to all these forms of speech would have 
been very desirable; but, unfortunately, what is desirable is 
not always possible. This is certainly the case at present, 
not only because a great number of these dialects have never 
been treated phonetically in any work, but also because the 
most competent phonetists, even belonging to the same 
locality, disagree very often amongst themselves in their 
appreciation of the sounds. In a great number of instances, 
however, and when it has been possible for me to give my 
own appreciation of the sounds of those dialects which I 
know practically or have heard spoken by natives, I have taken 
upon myself (in the impossibility of applying to them a 
strictly phonetic orthography) to assist the future phonetists, 
by adopting several new means! for the rendering of certain 
sounds, as italic letters, small capitals, suppressions of letters, 
apostrophes, etc., excluding, however, all new characters, 
which would have altered too much the orthography in 
general use. I enter into some details: 

1. (a, #) are pronounced as a in fat. 

2. (4) is pronounced as the Scotch a in “man,” man. 

3. (4), nearly as w in much. In Latin, as a in father, but 
short. 

4, (é, e) express generally the French ¢, but (e) sounds 
sometimes as semi-open ¢; and in the Portuguese usual 

1 Latin, Low Latin, Old Provencal, Old French, and French words are given 
in their established orthography, and Italian and Spanish words are also, with 


very few exceptions, retained unaltered. The adoption of these new means, 
therefore, does not apply, or applies very seldom, to these languages. 
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orthography (which I have not dared to alter in this par- 
ticular), (é) sounds as the French é. This applies also to 
the Portuguese dialects. 

5. (€) is pronounced as the French.é. 

6. (é), generally, as the French é, except in Portuguese 
and its dialects, where it sounds as the French é, and in 
Romg., where it receives a peculiar sound of (4. e), verging 
slightly to (10. eu), as in “‘ andé,” fo go. 

7. (€), as (4. ¢), but it occurs only in Romg. 

8. (€, in, im), as the French in in “vin,” wine, (€) being 
always atonic. 

9. (e, ?), both as the French e in “ cheval,” horse. 

10. (eu), as the French ew in “ peu,” “ttle, but it occurs in 
the list with this sound only in Genoese, Piedm., Auv., Jur., 
Gen., and Franc. Anywhere else (eu) sounds (4. e+21. u).. 

11. (i), as the Wallachian deep 2. 

12. (i, in, im), as the Portuguese 7m in ‘ marfim,” wory. 

_ 18. (6, 0), as the French o in “ dévot,” devout, but (0) 
sounds sometimes as a semi-open 0; and (6), in Portuguese, 
as the French o in “ dévote,” fem. of “dévot.” This applies 
also to the Portuguese dialects. | 

14. (6), as the French o in “ dévote.”’ 

15. (6), generally, as the French 6, but in Portuguese and 
its dialects, as the French o in “dévot,” and in Romg., 
as (13. 0), verging slightly to (18. ce), as in ‘‘ cdr,” heart. 

16. (6), as (13. 6), but it occurs only in Romg. 

17. (0), as 00 in food, but short. 

18. (ce), as the French eu in “ veuf,”’ widower. 

19. (ou), as (21. u), but it occurs in the list with this sound 
only in Provencal, Franco-Provengal, French, and their - 
dialects. Anywhere else (ou) is (18. 0+ 21. u). 

20. (6u), as (2, A+ 21. u), or nearly so. 

21. (u), as 00 in food, but short, except in Provencal, 
Franco-Provengal, preteh: and their dialects, where (u) is 
(24. wu). 

22. (0), as 00 in good, or neal, SO. 

28. (un, um), as French “ un,” one, 

. 24. (u), as the French uw. 
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25. (b, v), as the Spanish 0, a continuous bi-labial sound, as 
in ‘ haba,”’ bean. 

26. (c), before a, #, ?,.0, u, and the consonants, or at the 
end of a word, is generally pronounced as ¢ in‘ca/f, but before 
e and 7 it receives the sound (50. tch) in Italian and its 
dialects, in the Non-Italian dialects of Italy, and in Walla- 
chian; the sound of (51. th), in Spanish and its dialects and 
in the Portuguese dialects of Spain; and the sound of s in so, 
anywhere else, including Northern Gal. 

27. (ch) is pronounced as c in ca/f in Italian and its dlinlauiss 
in the Non-Italian dialects of Italy, and in Wallachian ; as 
(50. teh), in Spanish and its dialects and in the Portuguese 
dialects of Spain; as the German ch in “nacht,” night, in 
Saint. ; and as the English ch anywhere else. 

28. (chj), as a sound intermediate between (50. tch) and 
the palatalized ks ; asin Friulano “ ras-chje,” a. small bunch o 
grapes. 

29. (dh), as ¢h in the. 

30. (dj), as the English /. 

dl. (dz), as the Italian zg in ‘‘la zona,” the gone. 

32. (dd), as a strong velar dd; as in Sic. “ ariddaru,” 
grape-stone. iat | 

33. (g), as g in go, before a, 0, uw, and the consonants, 
but before e and 4, as (80. dj), in Italian and its dialects, in 
the Non-Italian dialects of Italy, and in Kutzo-Wallachian ; 
as the German ch in ‘‘nacht,” in Spanish and its dialects; as 
(50. tech), in Valenc.; as the German guttural continuous g 
in “tage,” days, in Saint.; and as s in pleasure, any where 
else. | Ur . 

34. (ghj), as a sound intermediate between (30. dj) and 
the palatalized hard g; as in Temp. “scalughja,” a small 
bunch left behind by vintagers. 

30. (gl) before 7 not followed by a vowel and (gli) before 
any other vowel than 7 are pronounced as (89. lh) in Italian, 
its dialects, and Romanese. Anywhere else, as hard g+/. 

36. (h), as the German /, in Gasc., Lorr., Vosg., Mess., 
and Wall. Anywhere else it is mute. 

37. (hh), as the Arabian c 
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38. (j), as y in yes, it occurs only in the Italian and Non- 
Italian dialects of Italy; as the German.ch in “nacht,” 
in Spanish and its dialects; as (50. tch), in Valenc.; as the 
German g in “tage,” in Saint.; and ass in a plenes any- 
where else. ; | 

39. (th, ly), as the Italian g/ in “ figli,” sons. 

40. (11), as the preceding, but only in Spanish, its dialects, 
in the Non-Spanish dialects of Spain, and also frequently in 
French and its dialects. The Italian 7 is pronounced as a 
strong J, which applies also to the Central and Southern 
Italian. Anywhere else (ll) is pronounced as a single /. 

41. (/c), as a strong German cf in “ nacht.” + 

42. (dd), as a strong Manx dental / in “ooyl,” apple.* 

43. (it), as the strong Welsh Z/ in “ colli,” to Jose. ? 

44, (m, n) are not pronounced, but the preceding vowel 
becomes nasal. 

45. (N), as ng in singer. 

46. (nh, ny, fi), as the French gn in “ digne,”’ Malthe: 

47. (s), as s in so, when it does not occur between two 
vowels, in all the words of the list; and, generally, as the 
English zs, when it does. In a very great number, however, 
of Italian, Tuscan, and Central or even Northern March. 
words, and in all those belonging to the Roman and Southern 
Italian dialects, to Spanish and its dialects, to the Portuguese 
dialects of Spain, to Valenc., and to Wallachian, s occurring 
between two vowels is not pronounced as an English z, but as 
s in 80. 

48. (ss), as s in so, except in Italian and in its Central and 
Southern dialects, where it is pronounced as a strong voice- 
less s, as in “ osso,’’ bone. 

49, (s), as the English sz. 

50. (tch, tx), as ch in child. 

51. (th), as th in thick. 

(ts), as the Italian z in “la Zappa,” the secdte 

3. (ty), as a palatalized d; as in Béarn. “ bitatye,” 
ean 


* See my ‘Observations on the pronunciation of the Sassarese dialect of. 
Sardinia,” in the ‘Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion of London.” 
Vol. 4, p. 11, for (7c) and (/¢), and p. 12, for (/d). 
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54, (x), as the English sh, except in Cagl. and Genoese, 
where it sounds as s in pleasure. | 

55. (z), generally, as the English s, but in Italian and its 
dialects and the Non-Italian dialects of Italy, as (52. ts); and 
in Spanish and in the Portuguese dialects of Spain, as (51. th). 
In Northern Gal., however, it is pronounced as s in so. 

56. (z), as (31. dz). 

57. ('*). Tonic accent. These two signs show very often 
tone and quality of sound at.the same time, as in (4. 6; 5é; 
13. 6; 14.6; 20. du). Whenever they indicate merely the 
tone, they are found expressed in print only: 1°., in the last 
syllable of words ended with a vowel; 2°.,in the last syllable 
but one of words ended with a consonant; 3°., in the tonic 
syllable of words of more than two syllables. And every word 
bearing no printed accent is understood to have it: 1°., in 
the last syllable of words ended with a consonant; 2°. in 
the last syllable but one of words ended with a vowel. 

These rules do not apply to French and its dialects, where 
the indication of the tonic accent is unnecessary on account 
of the total absence in them not only of proparoxytona, but 
even of real paroxytona. In fact, the numerous French 
words ended with e bearing no accent are paroxytona for the 
eyes, but real oxytona for the ears. 

58. (). Long quantity. 

59. (~). Short Latin quantity. (See 3. 4). 

‘Note that double consonants between two vowels are, in 
the Non-Italian dialects of Italy, almost always pronounced 
as if they were written single. 


List or Nro-Latin Worpbs CONNECTED WITH THE VINE. 


(I.) Vineyard: a.) An extent of ground planted with vines. 
1, Latin: viné&i, *vinii, *palmes; **binea, **vignea, 
**vinera, **vitis, **ceppa, **sarmentum (ace. to. 
Diefenbach), saramentum (id.). 
2. IraL1an: vigna, vigneto, *vignazzo; Central March. 
cortina (ace. to “ Raccolta”); North. Cors. bigna. 
3. SARDINIAN: Central: binza; South, bingia. 
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. SPANISH: vila; Asé, vifieu. 
. Portuaurse: vinha; Indo-Portuguese: uzera, ouzera, 


vinho, orti, orte, orta. 


. Gaxto-Itatic: Berg. egna, igna, vidur, vigndl (Ro- 


mano); Bol. vegna; Romg. *vigné; Parm. vigne. 


. -FRIULANO: vignaal, *vigne. 

. RomanesE: Oberl. végna (ace. to.Carigiet); Tyr. vigne. 
. Orv PRovEeNgAL: vinha, vinna. | 

. CaTALONIAN: vinya; Valenc. vinya. 

. ProvengaL: vigno; Lang. bigno; Montp. bigna; Bay. 


bigne; Au. vigna; Briv. vegna. 
Franco-ProvengaL: Jur. vena (Saint-Amour) ; Fourg. 
voneu; Lower Val. vegn’; Vaud. vegna; Gruer. vigw ; 
South-East. Vosg. vegn’ (Vagney); végn’ (id.). 

OLp FrEeNcH: vingne, vine, visne. 

Frencu: vigne; Berr. *chapon; Perch. vinn; Upper 
Mane. vingné; Champ. vingg (Marne); Champ. végn 
(Aube); Burg. végn; Lorr. vin (Laleuf), vénn 
(Pexonne), véenn (id.), vénn (id.); Vosg. vén (Le 
Tholy), vigneu (Ban-sur-Meurthe), vigni (Moyen- 


_moutier), végneu (Provenchéres), végni (Saales), vénhi 


(Vexaincourt); Wall. viegn, vignob; Pic. vingn; Saint. 
vegn. | 

WALLACHIAN: vie, jie (popularly), vid (ace. to the 
Bible), vinik .(acc. to. Schinnagl) ; Kutzo-Wallachian : 
ginye; Istro-Wallachian : terta. 


(2.) Vineyard: b.) An extent of land laid out in vineyards a.). 


1s 


2h 


3. 


Latin: vinétum; **biniale, **vignalis, **vignoblum, 
**vinablium, **vinata, **vineale, **vinearium, **vi- 
neatica, **vineatus, **vinena, **vinenea, **vinericia, 
**vineta, **viniale, **vinoblium, **vimobre, **vino- 
lium. | 
IraLiaN: vigneto, *vignaio, *vignato, *vignata; Sic. 
vignitu, *vignetu, vignali, *vignera, vignazzu; Abr. 
vignal’; Weap. vignale, vetimma; Pad. vignale, videga; 
Bell. vidiga ; Rov. vignal. | 
SaRDINIAN: Central: binzada. 
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pe 


. SPANISH: viiiedo, *veduiio, *vidufio, *vidueno. 
5. PorrucursE: vinhédo, *vinhar. 
7.. Gatto-Irartic: Mil. vidor; Berg. vidur, vignol (Ro- 
mano); Parm. vidour. 
8. Friunano: vignaal. 

10. OLp ProvengaL:. vinnal, *vinnar, vinher, *vinhier, 
vinayres, *vinares. 

11. CaTaLonIAN: ORI vinyar, *vinyet, veal: Valene. 
vinyédo, vinyedo, *vinyero; Ma. vinyét. 

12. ProvencaL: vignoble, vigneiredo, vignarés; Lang. 
bigneirédo; Toul. bigné, bignés; Béarn. bitatye; 
Central Rouerg. bignouople, *bignople, bignal (Saint- 
Geniez) ; Auv. pan. 

18. Franco-ProvencaL: Lower Dauph. vignoblou; Vaud. 
v gnoublho, v ‘noublho, Vv ania vignoladjo; South- 
East. Vosg. vignob’. 

14. OLp FrRENcH: vignou, vignoy, vignau, sacs vignole, 
vignol, vigneul, ? vignon, 

15. Frencw: vignoble; err. vinobl, *cuvaj. 

16. Wa LacHian: viet (acc. to Bobb), vinet (id.). 


(3.) A plantation of vines made up of several portions of land. 
1. Latin; **complanatum, **complanctum, **complan- 
tum. a 

5. Porruausrse: bacellada. 
15. Frencu: complant; Poit. pllanté. 


(4.) A district of vineyards. 
15. Frencu: Berr. bannée, banni. 


(5.) A farm formed of vineyards held on condition of the | 
proprietor’s receiving some portion of the produce. . 
15. Frencu: Mess. mouétross. 


(6. ) A plantation of young vines. 

1. Larin: novellétum; **planterium, **maleollus, * *mal- 
heolus, **malholius, **malhollium, **maliolus, **mal- 
leollus, **malliolus, **mallolius, **vinale, **vinhale, 
**malones pl., malhones, pl., malolem accus. 
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. rattan: Tar. past’n. 

. SPANISH : majuelo, *dacillar, *dacelar. 

. PortucuEsE: bacéllo. 

. Catatonian: mallola, mayola, mallol, mayol; Ma. 

 maydl. 

12, ProvencaL: plantié, plantado; Lang. malhol, plantié, 
*plan; Cév. malhaou, malhoou, *malhot, *mayout ; 
Montp. plantada; Gase. planto; Central Rouerg. 
plontado, *plontid, *plon, plontot, molhouol, *molhol. 

18. Franco- ProvengaL: Jur. plantée ; Broy. tehapounar. 

14. Otp Frencw: mailhol, malhol, mailole. | 

15. Frencu: *plantat; Poit. pllantt. 


p= Cr HR dO 


(7.) A nursery-ground of vines. 
1. Latin: vitiarjum. 
7. Gatuo-Iratic: Romg. videéra. 
12. Provencan: Central Rouerg. plontado, *plontio. 
15. Frencu: mess. pipinn; Lower Manc. poupiniérr (ace. 
to Lorrain). 


(8.) An enclosed vineyard. 
15. Frencu: Berr. ma. 


(9.) A vineyard all in one portion. 
15. Frencu: Saint. pyanti, pyantitt. 


(10.) A detached portion of a vineyard. 
15. Frencw: Berr. ecar. 


(11.) Vineyard of which the rows are laid pues in trellises. 
4. SpanisH: bacelar, *bacillar. 
7. Gauto-Itatic: Piem. autin. 


(12). A vineyard laid out after the fashion of “ gamet ”’ vine- 
yards. 
15. Frencw: Champ. gamiérr (Aube). 


(18.) A vineyard upon a hill. 
7. Gauuo-Itauic: Wl. ronch. 
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16. Watiacutan: déal, podgorie, podgoria (acc. to Pont- 
briant), viet (acc. to Bobb), vinet (id.). 


(14.) Vineyards upon hills (cod/.). 
7, Gaxto-Irauic: Dil. roncaja. 


(15.) Vineyards upon hills, laid out in terraces of steps 
(coll.). | a: 
7. Gatto-Irazic: Mil. roncaja; Com. ronch. 
8. FriuLano: ronch. 
15, Frencu : Ang. chapio. 


(16.) A place where male vines grow. 
1. Latin: masctiletum. 


(17.) A plantation of undressed. vines Aeon with shoots. 
4, SpanisH: bacelar, *dacillar. 


(18.) A vineyard of wild vines. 
12. Provengat: Cév. lambrusquiéiro. — 


(19. ) ns The plant which es grapes. 

1. Latin: vitis, *vint’, *palmes, *tiva; **trelhia, **ceppa. 

2, Iranian: vite, *vigna; Central March, ite (Fabriano) ; 
North. Cors. bita; Sass. viddi; Sic. viti; Tar. eippon ; 
Neap. vita; Ven. vida; Vic. visela; Rov. guida. 

8. Sarpin1an: Central: bide, *binza; South. sermentu, 
*sarmentu, idi (in some places). 

4, Spanisu: vid, *parra, *viiia; Asé. vide. 

5. Portuausrss: vidéira, vide, *vinha; Indo-Portuguese : 
vinha, vidé, vida. | 

7, Gatio-Itatic: Mil. vit; Berg. it, viit, Crem. ida; 
Bol. vid; Romg. vida; Parm. vide; Piedm. vis, vi. 

8. Friutano: vid, vit; Zriest. wi. | 

9, Romangse: Oberi, vit; Tyr. vigne. 

10. Otp ProveEncaL: vit. 

11. Catalonian : cep, *oinya, parra; May. cep. 

12, ProvengaL: vigno, vigna (Nimes); Lang. bigno ; 
Montp. bigna; Gasc. bit; Bay. oube; Lower Lim, 
trelho; Auwv. vigna; Briv. vegna. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
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Franco-ProvencaL: Bress. cepa; Fourg. v’gneu; 
Lower Val. vegn’; Vaud. vi; -South-Hast Vosg. vegn’ 
(Vagney), végn’ (id.). 

Otp Frencu: vit, *vingne, *vine, *visne. 

Frencu: vigne; Perch. vinn; Upper Mane. vingné ; 
Champ. vingg (Marne); Champ. végn (Aube) ; More, 
vinen; Burg. végn; Lorr. vin (Laleuf), vénn 
(Pewonne), véenn. (7d.), vénn (d.); Vosg. vén (Le 
Tholy), vigneu (Ban-sur-Meurthe), vigni (Moyen- 
moutier), végneu (Provenchéres), végni (Saales), vénhi 
(Vexaincourt); Wall. vignéb; Pic. vangn; Saint. vegn. 

WALLACHIAN: vitsa, jits& (popularly), vitse (acc. to Bobb), 
vie (ace. to the Bible), via (id.); Kutzo-Wallachian : 
gite; Istro-Wallachian: ruje, braida, broaida, vinyal. 


(20.) Quality and kind of vine. 


2. 


4, 


1d. 


Iratian: vitigno, *vizzato;. Sienn. vitazzo; Neap. 
vetimma; Ven. vignal. 
SPANISH : veduio, *viduno, *vidueno. 


. PoRTUGUESE : -vidonho. 


5 
7, 


Gatto-Itaric: Mil. vidor ; Com. viddo ; Doug vidur ; 
Bol, vidour; Romg. vdez, *videz, ay vidéra. 

OLD iene cepage. 

FRrENcH: *cépage; Berr. viin, cupin ; Saint. visan 
(ace, to Jonain.). 


(21.) Quantity of. vines. 


2. 
7. 


Irantan: Ven, vignal; Vic. vignale. | 
Gauto-Itaric: Mil. vidor; Com. viddo; Berg. vidur ; 
Bol, vidour ;. Romg. vdez, *videz, vidéra. | 


(22.) Vines arranged quincuncially. 


12. 


PROVENCAL : platissado. 


(23.) A shrublike vine. 


1. 


Latin: ** see (51.). 


(24, ) As vine heshing itself up by the cae ie its branches. 


14. 


Ox_p FRENCH: trexe. 
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(25.) A vine-trellis. 


1. 


“ID Or 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Latin: pergiila, trichili, *trichilum, *tricla, *tricled, 
*triclii; **trelia, **trigila, **trigula, **trilia, **trilla, 
**trillia, **parrale, **topia. 


. Iratian: pérgola, *pergolato, *pergolaria; Temp. 


trigghja; Sass. parrali; Sic. préula, pérgula; Tar. 
prev'l; Weap. préola, prégola, prévola. 


. Sarpin1an: Central: pérgula, triga, trija, *tricla ; 


North. parra, parrali. 


. SPANISH & parral. 

. PortuGuEse: parréiral. 

. GENOESE: angidu, teupia, *topia ; Ment. traja. 

. Gatto-Iraric: fil. topia, pélgora; Romg. pérgula ; 


Ferr. pérgula; Parm. pergole; Piac. toppia; Pav. 
topiee. 


. Frivtano: piérgule, pidrgule. 

. Otp Provenca.: treilla, *trelha, *trilla. 

. CaTALoNiAN : parral, *trilla. 

. ProvencaL: trélho, trelha (Némes), tréyou (Aries), 


aoutin, *ooutin, *fielagno, *fieragno, filagno (Var), 
ban pl. (Hiéres), bane pil. (id.); Lang. trelho; Gasc. 
trilho. 
Franco-ProvengaL: Lower Dauph. trelh’ ; Lower Val. 
bérfa. 


‘Otp Frencu: troille, traille, treulle, trelle. 


Frencu: treille; Berr. chadéenn (West) ; Saint. 
treuill. | 


(26.) Several vine-trellises united together. 


46 
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LT. 


Latin: **pergolatus, **trilhatum. 

Iranian: pergolato, *pergoleto; Sic. priulatu, pir- 
gulatu, pergulatu; Zar. privulit; Ven. pergola. 
SPANISH : emparrado. 
PortuGuEseE: latada. — ' ) 
Gauto-Iraric: Mil. topiaa, pelgoraa ; Com. topiada ; 
Bol. pergolat ;  Regg. pergléda; Romg. pergulét ; 
Parm. pergola; Pav. tupia. . 

CATALONIAN: emparrat; Valenc. emparrat. 
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12. ProvencaL: aoutinado, *ooutinado; Lang. trelha; 
Gase. trilhado; Central Rouerg. trelhat, *trelhadje;. 
North. Rouerg. trilhat (Entraygues). 

15. Frencu: Berr. trillaj, trillaj, inion ; Champ. léss 
(Aube), panno (id.). 

Q7. ) A vine climbing a wall or a tree. 

1, Lavin: pergtilana; **pergula, **camborta. 

4, SPANISH: patra. | 

}. PorTUGUESE: parréira. | 6 

6. Grunozse: Dent. traja. 

1. CATALONIAN ; parra. 

2. ProvencaL: trélho, trelha (Vimes), tréyou (Aries) ; 

Lang. trelho; Gase. trilho; Aw. treglha. 

13. Franco-ProvEencaL: Lower Dauph. trelh’. 

14. Otp Frencow: treix, traix, chambry (ace. to Lorrain), 
chambord (id.). 

15. Frencu: treille; Serr. trill, ‘trillaj, trillaj, tréillaj, 

| chadéenn (West); Champ. otin (Aube), utin (id.) ; 
Morv. rajignée (neighbourhood of Avallon); Lorr. 
chambré (Allain); Mess. chambri, chabri (Rémiily) ; 
Ard. chabli. 


(28.) A vine growing on props. 
2. Iratian: broncone (acc. to Manuzzi); Neap. ten- 
necchia; Ven. tiréla. 
7. Gatto-Iraric: Romg. tiréla (Imola) ; . Piae. tirdn, 
15. Frencu: Berr. jouél. 


(29.) Vines growing on props (coll.). 
2, Ivarian: broncone (ace. to Manuzzi). 
12. ‘Provencar : *cavaliero. 


(30.) A vine climbing over very high props. 
14. Orv Frencu: hautaigne. 


(31.) A vine growing on props parallel to the ground. 
15. Frenco: Champ. fourch (Marne), grapillon a); . 
Champ. échamm (Aube), échamé (id. is 
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(32.) A straight and long row of vines Sits together by 
stakes and poles. 

2. Irarian: anguillare; Biss dldini; Tar, impalat ; 
Rov. bina. 

3. Sarpintan: Central: Sainte South giuali. 

7. Gatto-Iratic: Berg. trosa; Brese. fild, tiradur ; Bol. 
alva; Regg. perglé; Romg. lazéra; Parm. tirade; 
Pav. topie; Pied. taragna,.filagn, *filagna, ressa (a 
country word). 

14. Orp Frencu: bairigne. 
15. Frencu: Berr. jouéiée; Ard. bérign. 


(33.) Two or more straight and long rows .of vines held 
together by stakes and poles. . 
2. Iratian: pancata; Sienn. anguillare, anguillaccio. 
7. Gatuo-Iratic: Bresc. palada; Mod. pruvana ; Romg. 
lazéra; Mant. tiréla; Parm. filagn. 
13. FRanco-PROVENGAL : Vaud. utin pl. (Coppet), otin 
pl. (id.). 


(34.) Vine carried along from tree to tree. 

1. Latin: rumpus, tradux, fanetum; **travices pi. 

9, Irattan: arbuscéllo (ace. to Manuzzi), *arbuscélla (id.), 
*arbucéllo (id.), *arbucélla (id.); Country Tuscan (ace. 
to Mattioli): pérgola (near Florence) ; tira (Valdarno) ; 
salciaia (Valdichiana); tralciaia (Mugello); trecciaia 
(Valdinievole); ritdrta (Casentino), catena (id.) ; pendia 
(Versiglia); Pts. pendaglidla (ace. to id.); Lucch. pen- 
dana; Central March. carneali pl. (Fabriano), tirate 
pl. (id.); Ven. tiréla. » 

7. Gatio-Iraxic: Zic. romp ; Bor dane Mod. tirela; 
Romg. tiré, tiréla (Imola). 

8. Frivuano: trauli. 


(35.) A place SAAtol with vines carried along from tree 
to tree. aT 
1. Latin: rumpotinetum. 
7. Gatuo-Iratic: Piac. filagn ; Pav. vidur. 
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(36.) 


5. 
12. 
14. 


(37.) 


i, 
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A tree to which a vine clings and which it climbs. 
PorRTUGUESE: uvéira. ? 
PRovENGAL: trelhas, trelhé, *trilha, 

Oup Frencu: hautain. 


The utmost ranks of vines. 
Latin: antes pi. 


16. WALLACHIAN : cep. 


(38.) 


13. 


“14. 
15; 


(39.) 
15 


(40.) 


Lis 
12. 


13. 


A vine-stock. 


. Lavin: matéria, matéries; **ceppa, **vitis, **tradix. 
. Ivattan: orth. Cors. calzu; Tar. cippon; Bar. 


cluppon. 


. SPANISH : cepa. 

. PortuGcuESE: cépa; Beir. uvéira. 

. GrenoEsE: Dent. sep. 

. Gauto-Iratic: Dil. vidascia. 

. OLD PRovVENGAL: cep. 

. CaTaLontan: cep; Day. cep. 

. Provengat: souco, souca (Vimes); Agén. bidot; Cen- 


tral Rouerg. meto. 

Franco- Provencat: Lower Dauph. cepa; Vaud. 
gourgna, grougna, ‘*grolha, *gourlh’, *gorgné, 
*courene. 

Orv FReENcH: racimal. . 
Frencu: cep; Berr. cé, coss, sar, beurtt, burtt, cupin ; 
Mess. hhouéill; Wall. lép; Ard. sap; Saint. cétt. 


A vine-stock bent round. 


Frencu: JLorr. chloounn. © 


A row of vine-stocks. | 

CATALONIAN : tira. . ; 

Provencal: fielagno, *fieragno, filagno (Var), ban 
pl. (Hiéres), bane pl. (id.); Lang. filholo, *lago; 
Cév. bida. oe Be 
Franco-ProvencaL: Vaud. aorgna, *orgna, *orna ; 
rane. ordon, ourdon, oudon, oudion, polér’, 
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15. Frencu: Niv. ourdon (Clamecy); Champ. ordon 
(Marne) ; : 


(41.) A young vine. 
1. Lavin: **maleollus, **malheolus, **malholius, **mal- 


hollium, **maliolus, **malleollus, **malliolus, **mallo- 
lius. 

4, SpanisH: Rioj. majuelo. 

5. Porrucusse: bacéllo; Gal. maliolo. 

10. Orv Provengat: maillol, malhol. 

12. Provencan: Cév. malhaou, malhoou, *malhot, *mayou. 


15. Frencu: Saint. visan (acc. to Boucherie). 


(42.) A young vine-stock pruned for the first time. 
15. Frencu: Poit. ravalur. 


(48.) A vine-stock until five years old. 
15. Frenca: Saint. pyantt. 


(44.) An old vine. 
15. Frencu: Saint. coss. 


(45.) An old vine-stock rooted out for fuel. 
4, SPANISH: ceporro. 


(46.) A vine dying off. 
15. Frencu: Champ. mahonn (Aube). 


(47.) A vine-stock bearing no grapes. 
13. Franco-Provencat: Frid. Broy. tehapon. 


(48.) A deserted vine the sprigs of which eutwine, 
15. Frencu: Ard. tré. 


(49.) An undressed vine abounding with shoots. 
4, SPANISH: parral. | 
11. Caratontan: parral. 
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(50.) An uncultivated old vine. 
2. Irarian: Sic. vitusa. 


(51. } A wild vine. 


1. Latin: **labrusca, **labrusta, **labustra, **]aberosca, 


13 


14. 
15. 


16. 


**labrosca (all five also occurring, as well as lambrusca, - 
acc. to Diefenbach, in the sense of (8, 28, 52, 177, 179, 
193). 


. Iratran: Bell. vidison. 

. SPANISH: ladrusca, parriza, *parron. 

. PoxtucuEsE: labrusca. 

. OLp PRovengaL: labrusca, lambrusquieira. 

. CaTaLontan: llambrusca; Valenc. parrissa. 

. ProvengaL: lambrusco, lambruscou (Aries), embrusca 


(Nimes), *lambrusquiero, treilhiero, eigrassiero, bedi- 
gana (Nimes); Nic. bedigana; Upper Dauph. lam- 
brutso; Lang.. lambruisso, lambresquiéiro, trelhéiro ; 
Cév. lambrusquiéiro; Montp. lambrusca; Lower Lim. 
lomdrustso; Rouerg. bit-haougue (acc. to Azais). 

Franco-ProvengaL: Jur. lambrutsa, lambritsa ; Lower 
Dauph. lambrusca; Franc. lambrutch’, lambritch’. 
Oxp Frencu: lambrunche. 

Frenco: *lambruche, *lambrusque, .*lambrot, *la- 
brusque; Berr. lambreuch, embrinch (Léré), embrunch 
(id.), viann, vigann ( West.), vicann (id.); Upper Mane. 
lambreuche, lambrun; Povt. résinétt. 

WALLACHIAN: curpene. 


(N.B.—The Latin labruscX, labruscum, and the Italian 
lambrusca, *lambrusco, *lambruzza, do not mean so much “a 
wild vine,” as a peculiar kind of it.) 


(52.) A large wild vine. 


i 


Latin: **see (51.). 


(53.) Wood left by a vine-dresser after cutting the vine. 


13. Franco-ProvengaL: Gen. porteur. 
15. : 


FRENCH: *cource. 
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(54.) The dead wood of a vine. 
12. Provencan: Lang. souquet; Castr. souquilhou, souquil. 


(55.) A vine-root.. 


15. 


FRENCH: Champ. couré Ee 


(56.) Vine-roots (col/.). 


15. 


Frencu: Mess. hhouéill. 


(57.) Roots of the vine remaining underground after the 


2. 


vineyard has been pulled up. 
Iranian :. Tar. vitis. 


(58.) The filaments of the roots of the vine. 


15. 


Frencn: Champ. chevlu (IMarne). 


(59.) “ vine-branch. 


i 


=>) 


LATIN: sarmentum, *duramen, Bae ee! palmes, 
*palma; **saramentum, **sarmenta, * sermens, 
**traucis, **tranix, **tranex, **trance. 


. Ivattan: sermento, *sarmento, *sermente, tralcio, 


*tralee; Central March. sciarmiento (Fabriano); Sass. 
sermentu; Sic. sarmentu; Weap. chiaccone, tennecchia ; 
Pad. tiréla (acc. to Patriarchi); Ver. tiron; Bell. 
refos; ov. monzina. 


. Sarpintan: Central: sermentu, *sarmentu, bili hime 


South pértia. 


. SPANISH : sarmiento. 
. PorrucuEse: sarménto, vide; Ga/. sarménto, Seoihey 


gTOmMoN. 


. GenozsE: puassa; Mené. traja. 
. Gatto-Iratic: Mil. tros, mérza (Upper Mil.); Com. 


vidascia; Berg. mader; Bresc. sermeta, trosa; Bol. 
serméint, sarméint; Mod. ploon; Regg. plon ; Lomg. 
sarment, *serment, cadnaza (a country word); Mant. 
medar, graspa; Parm. medér, medersane; Piac. 
parfil; Piedm. sermenta, *sarmenta, meil, *meir, mejé, 
majeul, *majei; Vald. sarmanta, meé. 
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1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


“ey 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


. FRIULANO: vidizOn. 
- Ord ProvEncaL: ‘serment, *eisermen, “*issermen, 


*palmes. 

CATALONIAN: sarmént, *sermént; Va/enc. eixarment, 
*sarment; Ma. sarment. | 

PROVENGAL: avis, vis, *vise, *visi, *avi, sarmeiN, 
einsirmein, gavel (NVémes), parangoun, *paravoun ; 
Upper Dauph. vi; Lang. bis, bise, bisi, abit, *abis, 
sarmeN, eissirmeN *sermen, *issermeN, *eisermeN ; 
Toul. eissermen; Agén. ensirmen; Grasc. charmen, 
eicharmen, *gaouero: Béarn. chermen; Lower Lim. 
sirmen ; Central Rouerg. *golis; -Auv. parasou. 
FRanco-ProvencaL: Bress. sarman; eu. sérm’ 
(North-Hastern Vignoble) ; Lower Dauph. sarmanta. 
OxLp FrEeNcH: serment. 

Frency : sarment; Berr. ché, *ma; See: sarmott 
(Domgermain), marin (Landremont) ; Montb. serman ; 
Wall. vi; Pic. gavél; Saint. essarmen, essermen.. 
WALLACHIAN: vitsd, jitsi (popularly), vitse (acc. to 
Bobb), cep (acc. to Frollo), vlastar, vlaistare (acc. to 
“ Lewicon’’), viajar, curpen (ace. to Cihac), curpain 
“(id.), carpene (¢d.), curpend (¢d.). 


(60.) Vine-branches ;(cod/.). 


2. 


5. 
he 


Igauian: Central March. poderi pi. (Fabr iano) s Tar. 
*capidd pi. (only used in the locution ‘in capidd’’). 
PortueuEssz : vidonho. 

Gauto-Iraric: Mil. trosada; aoe trosia; Rome. 
vidéra; Piedm. melaja (ace. to “‘Psal. 80-11,”. Ed. 
of 1840). 


18. Franco- ProvencaL: Vaud. boulai, boulay’. 
15. eee: Dorr. febhatt pk. one) 


(61. Vine-branches cut to the size of the vine (cod. _ 
15. LRN Morv. aes 


(62.) The chief vad of a vine. 
1. Lavin: r&sex, custos, sagitta, pollex. 
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2. Iranian: saéppolo, saéttolo, *guardia; Sienn. saetta ; 
Tar. pedardl; Abr. rés’ch’, scarpetta; Ven. supion, 
maton ; Rov. sgarz, garz. 

4. SpanisH : perchon. 

7. Garxo-Iraric: Mil. popolanna ; Brese. trapél; Parm. 
sproun. 

11. Caratontan: pistola, *polze. 
15. Frencu: Mess. mariin. 


(63.) A strong vine-branch, capable of bearing from seven to 
eight buds. 
15. Frencu: Ang. couest. 


(64.) A vine-branch cut shorter than the other. 
12, Provencal : souquilhoun. 


(65.) A vine-branch growing from a new one and aaSEEE 
attached to the soft part. 
1. Latin : materia, materiés. 


(66.) A vine-branch grown at the base of the vine. 
2. IraLIaNn: viticcio, vignudlo ; ; Central March. roceetta 
(ace. to “‘ Raccolta”’) ; Ven. troza. 
7. Gatxo-Itatic: Bol. ploun. 


(67.) A vine-branch turned bow-wise, with the top set in 
the ground. | 
. LatIn: mergus, *candosoccus. 
. ITALIAN: capogatto, *mérgo. 
. SPANISH: codadura. 
. Garro-Iraric: Bresc. gobada; Piedm. cugidira. 
. CATALONIAN : capficat, toria, colgat. 
. Op Frencu: marcot, margoute, margote, marguotte, 
planteis, planteir. 
15. Frencu: Berr. jacol, jacob ; Champ. ore (Marne) ; 
Lorr. beuildin (Domgermain), cain (Allain). 


Pe STP we 


(68.) A vine-branch containing many bunches. 
5. Portuaunse: Bere. carrefia. 
13. FRranco-Provengat : For. viloun. 
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(69.) A vine-branch covered with buds. 
3. SARDINIAN: South. carriadroxa. 
4, SpanisH: Arag. alargadera. 


(70.) A vine-branch with its leaves. 
2. Iratian: Ven. pampano. 
6. GENOESE: pampanu, *pampinu. 
7. Gatxo-Iraric: Romg. pzempan, *peempen. 

10. Orv ProveNngaL: pampol. 

12. PRovencaL: pampo; Upper Dauph. vi; Lang. *pam- 
pre; Upper Béarn. pampoti; Lower Lim. *mouso ; 
Central Rouerg. pompo, *pouompe, *pampe, *espampe, 
*romo, *ramo; Aw. pampre. 

13, FRranco-PRovengaL: For. bran. 

15. FrencH : pampre. | 

16. WattacHIAn: cirpen (acc. to Cihac), cirpain (id.), 
curpene (id.) carpenia (id.). 


(71.) A thin and barren vine-branch grown on the lower 
part and near the trunk of the vine. 
4, SPANISH: Jerpa. 
5. PorTUGUESE: Gal. xerpa. 
7. Gatto-Iratic: Valt. rogne pi. 
11. Caratonian: padrastre. 


(72.) A cut vine-branch. 
7. Gatuo-Iratic: Com. vidascia. 


(73.) Cut vine-branches (co//.). 
7. Gatwo-Itaric: Vailt. vidiscion. 


(74.) A’vine-branch transplanted with its roots. 

2. Iranian: barbatélla; Sienn. barbatéllo; Central March. 
barbato (Fabriano); Sic. varvotta, *barbotta; NVeap. 
barbetella. 

4, Spaniso: barbado, *barbudo. 

d. PortucuEse: Gal. barbada. 


12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 
(75.) 

f 

6. 


12. 


15. 
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. Gatto-Iratic: Dil. rasol, rascee, magne (a country 


word) ; Berg. roersur, roersu; Bresc. predessa; Bol. 
tajol; Regg. tratora; Romg. caviluta, *cavluda; Piac. 
pruvanéin ; Piedm. barbatéla, capun. 

ProvencaL: barbé (Valensole), courbé (Les Meées) ; 
Upper Dauph. barb&a; Lang. barbot, barbiot; Toul. 
barboulat; Lower Lim. couidzodi, *borbado; Central 
Rouerg. borbudo. 

FRANco-PRovEengaAL: For. barbio; Gen. barbua; Vaud. 
barbuva, barbua. 

Oxtp Frencu: chevelue. 

FreEncH: sautelle ; Port. ch’volur; Saint ch’vlu. 


A bundle of vine-branches. 

Latin: **javella, **gavelli pl. 

GrEnorsE: Dent. gavele pi. 

Gaio-Iraric: Mir. vlup, *vidon ; Parm. videercel. 
PROVENGAL: gavéou, *djavéou; Lang. gabel; Ceév. 
*bisé ; Lower Lim. dzovelo; Central Rouerg. monoul, 
gobelo (Millau) ; South Rouerg. gobél (Nant); Quere. 
gobel. 

FrencuH: javelle; Povt. javelon (Niort); Saint. javel. 


(76.) A bundle of vine-branches with the grapes hanging 


2. 


3. 


to them. 

Irauian: pénzolo, péndolo; Sic. pénnula; Tar. 
privular ; JVeap. piénnole; Ven. picagia, rozzada. 
SARDINIAN: Central: pesu, appesile, pesile (Goceano) ; 
South. appicconi. 


. GENOESE : pendessa. ' 
. Gatto-Iraric: Mil. rdsch, fiocch (a country word), 


fiocchét (id.), mazzét (id.); Berg. ros, trosa (ace. to 
Zappettini); Bresc. picaja, pendees; Regg. ulz; Parm. 
uls, *ros; Piac. roozz. 


. FRIULANO: rawézz, arwézz, riwézz. 
. CATALONIAN: penjoy, “*penjoll; Valence. pentxoll: 


Maj. penjoy. 
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12. 


14. 
1d. 


16. 
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PROVENCAL: cargueto, mouissino, visado, *trelheto ; | 
Nic. visada; Lang. andot, bisado;. G'asc. *mouisseno; 
Central Rouerg. pigno, *pino, *pinelo, “pinel, *cargo. 
Oip FrencH: moessine, moisine, mainnesine (acc. to 
Lorrain). 3 | 
Frenco: moissine; Zour. mosill; Berr. moussinn, 
mouimsinn, mousslinn; Wall. ploy. 

WatacHian : visl& (acc. to Codresco). 


(77.) A packet consisting of several bundles of vine-branches 


12. 


with the grapes hanging to them. 
PrRovengaL: Central Rouerg. pinélo. 


(78.) Twelve bundles of vine-branches tied with a withe. 


15. 


Frencu : Saint. javel., 


(79.) A small bundle of vine-branches. 
15. Frencu: More. zéval (part of Morvan Aree AY 


(80.) A small bundle of vine-branches roughly representing 


a child coiffed with a biggin. 


15. Frenca: Saint. beyinn. 


(81.) An old hardened vine-branch. 


1. 


Latin : draco, junictilus. 


4, SPANISH : serpa. 
_ 6. PortucuEse: Gal. serpa. 

7. Gatto-Itaric: Mil. bernardon. 
11. CaTaLonian: verguer. 


(82.) A dry vine-branch. 
J. Latin: sarmentum. 
2. ITALIAN: sermento, *sarmento, *sermente; Sic. sar- 


mentu; WVeap. chiaccone; Rov. sarmenta. 


5, PorrucuEse: sarménto; Gal. vides pi. 
6. GENOESE : puassa. 
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7. Gatxo-Iratic: Mil.trés; Berg.sérmeda (Valle Imagna); 
Bresc. trdosa, sermeta; Bol. serméint, sarméint ; Mod. 
vlop; omg. sarment, *serment, cadnaza (a country 
word); Mant. medar; Piedm. sermenta, *sarmenta ; 
Vald. sarmanta. 

10. Orp Provencal: serment, *eisermen, *issermen. 

12. PRoveNcAL: avis, vis, *vise, *visl, *avi, sarmelN, 
einsirmein, gavel (Nimes) ; Lang. bis, bise, bisi, abit, 
*abis, sarmeN, eissirmeN, *sermen, *issermeN, *eiser- 
men; Toul. eissermen ; Agén. ensirmen; Gasc. char- 
men, *eicharmen, *gaouero; Béarn. chermen ; Lower 
Lim. sirmen; Central Rouerg. bitch, *bit, *bits, *obise, 
obit (Millau), *obic (id.), *abise, *godit. 

13. Franco-ProvengaL: Bress. sarman. 

14. Otp FrREnNcH : serment. 

15. Frencu: sarment. 

16. WaALLacHiaN: vitsi, jits& (popularly), vitse (ace. to. 
Bobb), cep (ace. to Frolio), surcéa (acc. to Vaillant), 
surcel (ace. to “ Lexicon ’’), gate} (acc. to the Bible). 


(83.) A bundle of dry vine-branches. 
2. Iranian: Rov. sarmenta. 
7. Gatuo-Iraric: Regg. vidon. 
15. Frencu: Berr. beurtt, burtt. 


(84.) A dead vine-branch used for the purpose of joing 
the extremities of two young vine-shoots. 
7. Gaxto-Iraric: Mil. posca (Brianza). 


(85.) Vine-branches of the wild vine. 
15. Frencu: Pott. treuillaj. 


(86.) A flexible branch of a wild vine. 
12. ProvencaL: Lang. bissano. 


(87.) The portion of the vine-branch of the preceding year, 
remaining after the vine has been pruned. 

12. Provencal: cargo, cornovi; Central Rouerg. ouobro, 
*obro, *courretcho, courredjo (Montbazens). 
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15. 


(89.) 


2. 


(90.) 


4, 
1. 


(91.) 


i. 
. SARDINIAN: South. pudodni, cabudiana. 

. SPANISH : pampano. 

. PortucuEsE: pémpano. 

. GENOESE: pampanu, *pampinu. 

. Gatto-Itatic: Brese. trosa.; Crem. mader, madirol ; 


“IO Or BR CO 


11. 


(92.) 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


Frencu: *viéte, *viette; Berr. .arcon, piq-en-téer ; 
Champ. are (Marne), courgée (id.); Champ. plion 
(Aube), ployon (id.); Ang. arché, dag (Beaufort), 
couran (id.). 


The tip of a vine-branch. 


. Latin: flagellum. 

» Ivarian: Stenn. cacchio. 

. PortuGuEsE: pimpdlho, gimo, gommo; Gail. bacélo. 

. Gatto-Itatic: Mil. garzce; Parm. ploun; Piedm. 


gorseul. 


. Otp Provencat: flagel. 
. PROVENCGAL: aparouN, apanoun. 
. Frencu: Berr. wangons Champ. brou (Marne) ; Ohaiag. 


tal (Aube); Mess. mariin (Rémilly) ; Pott. pouss. 


The extremities of the vine-branches all together. 
ITALIAN : capaia (only used in the locution “a -capaia”’ ). 


The tip of the vine-branch remaining on the vine-stock 
after pruning. 

SPANISH : saeta. 

CaTALONIAN : galet. 


A. vine-shoot. 
LATIN : pampinus. 


ftomg. pempan, *pempen; Parm. ploun, sproun ; 
Piedm. brumbu. 
CaTALONIAN: *redolta; Min. pampol. 


A cutting of a vine. 


15. Frencu: Lorr. méyeuy (Landremont). 
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(93.) Remains of the pruning of the vine (cod/.). 
15. Frenco: orv. javal. 


(94.) Abundance of vine-shoots. 
4, SPANISH : pampanaje. 
11. Caratonian : pampolada. 


(95.) Second shooting of the vine. 
13. Franco-Provencat: Lower Val. r’byolon. 


(96.) Vine-shoots united and following the direction of a row 
of plants. 
7. Gautto-Iratic: Piac. parfil. 


(97.) Braided vine-shoots (col/.). 
2. Iratian: Central March. cortina (ace. to a private and 
reliable informant). 
7. Gatuo-Iratic: Com. trésa; Brese. trosa. 


(98.) A vine-shoot tied to a small stake. 
7. Gauuo-Iraric: Dil. tros ; Com. trosa. 


(99.) A vine-shoot growing between two vine-branches. 
2. Iratian: Tar. custarol. 


(100.) A vine-shoot with bunches, cut off from the vine. 
15. Frencu: Mess. mennchée. 


(101.) A vine-shoot with two bunches, cut off from the vine. 
2. Iratian: Bell. zémpede. 


(102.) A brittle young vine-shoot. 
13. Franco-Provengat: Gen. bro. 


(103.) A sterile vine-shoot. 
1. Latin : racemarius. 


(104.) The juice of the vine-shoots. 
4, SPANISH: pampanada. 
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(105.) A bundle consisting of a few vine-shoots, 
2. Irarian: Pad. tiréla. 


(106.) A vine-shoot cut down to two eyes. 
15. Frencu: Serr. arté, arté, pousso. 


(107.) A vine-shoot cut down to two, three, or four eyes. 


2. 


4. 


TrvattAN: cursoncello, .*bazzudlo, *sagoncéllo; Tar. 
test ; Ven. rasolo; Ter. cacch-j. 
SPANIsH : pulgar. 


‘PorTuGuESsE : pollegar. 
. Gatto-Itatic: Mil. caved (Upper Mil.) : Bol. sgoun; 


Parm, sproun. 


. CaTALONIAN: brocada; Valenc. broca, brocada. 
. PRovENGAL: cargo, cornovi, escoué, pourtadour; Cen- 


tral Rouerg. conot. 


. FrencH: courson, coursonne, *billon; err. vary, 


*vérj, corné, cour]; Champ. courso; Pott. broch. 


(108. ) A layer of a vine. 


1. 


Latin : propago, propages ; **propagatio, Be 


-gans (both also occurring, as well as “ propago,” acc. to 


Diefenbach, in the sense of (19, 27, 38, 41, 51, 59, 


Ot 
. IraLIAN: propaggine, propagine; Temp. prubaina ; 


Sass. prubbaina; Sic. purpaina, *pruppaina, *pur- 
pania; Zar. prubase’n; Veap. propajena, calature; 
Ven. refosso ; Ver. tratora. 


. SaRDinian: Central: probaina, prabaina (Marghine) ; 
South. brabaina. 
. SPANISH: provena, mugron, *codal, *rastro; Arag. 


morgon. 


. Porrueuzse: mergulhao, *mergulho, *mergulhia, *pro- 


pagem. 


. GunorsE: Ment. cabus. 
. Gatuo-Iraric: Wil. provanna, retraccia (Brianga) ; 


Berg. proana, refos (Olera) ; Bresc. provana, tratura ; 
Bol. pruvana, prupagin ; Mod. tratdora; Mant. arfos ; 
Parm., tretoure ; Pav. pruveene ; Piedm. pruvana. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
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. Friuntano: rifwéss, rafwéss, riviéss, *riviésse. 
. Otp PRovENgAL: probage. 


CATALONIAN : colgat *provena. 

ProvEengaL: cabus, *tchabus, *cabussé, cabussado 
(Valensole), *couaduro, *soto, *courbado, *probaino ; 
Lang. cabussal, cabussado, cabdusset, soumesso, sou- 
messou, *proubo; Cév. cougaduro, soumeisso, prou- 
badjo, proubatcho ; You/. proubajo; Agén. proubaino ; 
Gasc. courbagno, *rebosto; Béarn. proubagno; Lower 
Lim. *ofonzoi; Central Rouerg. coboussado, .*cobus- 
sado, *proudaine, proubaino (Marcillac), *proubatche ; 
South. Rouerg. cabussou (Saint-Affrique), cobusset (1d.), 
cobussat (id.), cobussol (id.), cabissot (id.); Awe. versadi. 
Franco-ProvengaL: or. r’bounaé ; Sav. provignura ; 
Vaud. provegnura. 

Op FRENCH : provain, pourvain, prouvin, prouvain. 
FRENCH: provin; Berr. prouin, p’rouin, prouaill, 
preugnur, progni, prun; Pott. pr’bin; Saint. nigiss, 
p rbin. 


(109.) A layer of a vine during the first three years. 


if 


Gatto-Iratic: Pav. vidur. 


(110.) A layer of a vine where a portion of the wood of the 


“Ais 


2 


preceding year has been left. 
Latin: mallédlus; **maleolus, **malleulus, **mallolus, 
**mellolus, **palleolus, **malholtius. 


. Iranian: magliudlo;. Flor. maiudlo (Maiano); Pist. 


magghidlo (Montale); North Cors. magliolu; Sie. 
magghidlu; Zar. magghiol; Neap. maglisla; Ven. 
rasolo; Ver. tagiol. 


. GenoEsE: Ment. majue. 
. Gatto-Itaric: Mil. mulétta (Upper Mil.); Com. 


rasola; Bresc. ceciéta; Cremn. madeer; Mod. tajol ; 
Romg. *tajol, *tajd, tajé (Imola), sgon (a country 
word); Mant. vidon; Parm. tejel, mejol; Piac. 
res; Pav. rase; Piedm. risdira, majeul, *majet, meil, 
*meir, mejé. 
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13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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. FRIULANO : rasizz, resizz, risizz, rasul. 
. Orv ProvengaL: maillol, *malhol. 

11. 
12. 


CaraLoniAN: mallol, mayol, mallola, mayola. 
ProvencaL: malhoou, mayoou, *malhoué; Lang. 
malholo, plan; Cév. malhaou, *malhot, *mayoi, 
pariaisen ; Central Rouerg. bout, *cap ; South. Rouerg. 
molhouol - (Belmont), molhol (td.); Aue. maglho, 
maglhet, madjo, madji. 

FRANcO-PRovEengaL: Lower Dauph. émayan; For. 
chavoun, chapoun ; Vaud. chapon, tchapon, tsapon. 
Oxtp FrENcH: mailhol, malhol, crocete, crossete. 
FREeNcH: crossette, *avantin, *maillot, *mailleton ; 
Berr. chabo, chapon, *cross ; Aug. cuché. 
WALLACHIAN: vitsd, jits’ (popularly), vitse (acc. to 
Bobb). 


(111.) A bastard cast of a clipped vine. 
1. Latin: **vitulamen, **vitulo, **vituligo, **vitulatus, 


**vitiligo, **bituligo, **butiligo. 


2. IraL1aAN: femminella. 

4, SpanisH: esforrocino. 

5. PortucuEsE: Gal. *borda, *borde. 
7. Gatuo-Itatic: Parm. SEEN 
15. Frencw: *écuyer. 


(112.) A vine-leaf. 


1. Latin: pampinus; **pampenus, **pampilus, **pan- 


phinus, **papinus, **papinus (a// five also occurring, 
ace. to Diefenbach, in the sense of (38). 


2. Iratian: pampano, *pampino, *pampana; Sass. pam- 


pinu ; Sic. pampina; Weap. chiaccone. 


3. SaRDINIAN: Central: pampinu. 

4. SPANISH: pampana. 

5, PortTuGuEsz : parra, *pdmpano. 

7. Gatto-Iratic: Romg. pampenna; Ferr. pampan ; 


Mir. plon. 


8. Frivitano: pampul. 
10. Ory ProvEeNcaL: pampol. 
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11. Caratontan: pampol, *pampa, *pampana. 

14. Op Frenon : tain (ace. to Chassant). 

16. WatLacHIaAn: ctrpen (acc. to Frollo), carpin (id.), 
cuirpene (id.), curpena (id.). 


(113.) Vine-leaves (coll.). 
2. Iratian: Central March. cama (Fubeianp) 


(114.) A vine-leaf rolled up. 
1. Latin: pampinus. 


(115.) Abundance of vine-leaves. 
11. Caratonian: pampolatge, *pampolam. 


(116.) The bud of a vine. 

1. Latin: gemma; **tradux (ace. to Diefenbach). 

2. Iranian: Neap. jémmola, jémma. 

7. Gatto-Iratic: omg. zsema, gema; Piac. plon; 
Piedm. gema. 

12. PRovengaL: paraNgoun, *paravoun ; TJouwl. bourrou ; 
Central Rouerg. bourre, *obis. 

13. Franco-ProvencaL: Vaud. bolon; Franc. bouss’, 
béss’, boussott’, bdssott’, beussott’. 

15. Ranch : Ang. gémm. 


(117.) Vine-buds taken away from the vine (co//.). 
12. Provencal: abroutoun. 


(118.) A vine-bud beginning to come up. 

12. ProvengaL: bourro; Lang. bourre; Central Rouerg. 
bourrou, *espaoume, espaoune (Segala), modjenc 
(Aspriéres), *matsenc; South Rouerg. pampe (LRe- 
quista); North. Rouerg. espompel (Viadene); Quere. 
bourroun. 

15. Frencu: bourre; Berr. rouach (only used in the locution 
“en roudch”’), rouch (id.). 


(119.) A bud of the vine, despoiled of its leaves. 
12. PRovENGAL : avis. | 
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(120.) A budiof the vine, showing the grapes. 
13. Franco-ProvengaL: Franc. apart. 
15. Frenow: Montb. éperu. 


(121.) A vine-bud growing from the collar of the root. 
15. Frenco: Champ. sérviniin (Aube); Champ. noueu, 
nouou, nouo ( Yonne). 


(122.) A small lateral bud of the vine. — 
12. Provengau: Central Rouerg. trabourroi, *saboretratcho. 


(123.) An unfruitful vine-bud. 
15. Frencu : Champ. loubo (Marne). 


(124.) A useless bud of the vine. 

12. ProvencaL: Central Rouerg. trabourre, *trabourrou, 
*tchucobi, *tchutchobi; South. Rouerg. bouorlhe (Saint- - 
Sermin), *bouorlho (id.), *borlhe (¢d.), *bouorli (id.), 
borlho; North Rouerg. bouorlio (Laguiole). 

13. Franco-ProvencaL: Vaud. laou, leou. 


(125.) A knot of the vine. 


15. Frencu: Berr. corné. 


(126.) A bunch of grapes. 

1. Latin:  tiva, botryo, *botrio, *botryon, *botrus, 
*botruus, ricemus ; **rasemus, **nacermus (both also 
occurring, as well as “‘ racemus,” acc. to Diefenbach, in 
the sense of (1, 19, 38, 41, 59, 70, 134, 155, 161, 174, 
177, 184), **botria, **botro, **potrus (the three 
occurring, as well as * botrus,”’ ace. to Diefenbach, in the 
sense of (149), **grappus, **grapa, **grappa, **raspa, 
brots. 

2. IraLIAN: grappolo, *grappo, *raspo, *racimolo, *graspo, 
*pigna; fiom. rampazzo; Alatr. pennia; Temp. butroni; 
Sass. buddroni; Sic. rappa, *rappu, *grappulu; Tar. 
grap, grap’l1; Bar. cannéch’1; Abr. racciap’], *schianda; 
Ter. ciapparatt’; Neap. *grappa; Ven. *graspa; Ver. 
arzimo; Bell. regia; Rov. picea, rasim, broccol. 


10. 
Tb. 


12. 


13. 
mide 


15. 


16. 
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. Sarpinran: Central: budrone; South. gurdoni. 
. SPANISH: racimo; Arag. uva; Ast. recimo. 
. PorrucursE: cacho, *racimo; Beir. gaipo; Gal. 


recimo; Indo-Portuguese: escol, ouva, uva. | 


. Genoese: rappu; Dent. rap, raca, rasime pi. 
. Garto-Iranic: Mil. sgrazza, grappa, uga; Com. sgraz, 


sgraza; Berg. grata; Crem. grapél, sgrata, rampol ; 
Cremn. grapell; Bol. grap; Mant. s-chjanch ; Pav. 
sgras, grapé; Piedm. rapa. 


. FRIULANO: rapp, *grapp, *grasp. , 
. RomaneEsE: Oberl. madargnun, *madergnun, *bar- 


dagliun, *batun, eua, *euva, *jeua, *jua, *juva, *uga, 
*iva, *aua; Oberh. *bardun ; Lower Eng. zoch, *soch, 
ua, *uja, *uva; Upper Eng. punchjeél, punchjér ; Zyr. 
piccse (Fassa), rusgin (Gardena), rosin (¢d., acc. to 
Alton). 
Oxp ProvencaL: uva, razims pl., *rasims (id.), 
*razains (id.). 

CaTaLonIAN: rahim; -Valenc. rahim; Maj. réym, 
réym; Jin. rem. 

PROVENGAL : grapo, *ratcho, *rapugo, *galaspo, *pein- 
dou, peindoi (Grasse), rasin, *rin, *rein ; Queyr. aro; 
Lower Dauph. rasin; Lang. *lambrusco; Cé. raco ; 
Béarn. gaspe; Montp. grapa; Bay. grape; Central 
Rouerg. pigno, *rosin, *roin ; South Rouerg. mouissélo 
(Saint-Affrique) ; Auv. grapa. 

Franco-Provengat: Vaud. rapa; France. rap’ (Plan- 
cher-les- Mines). 

Orp FrencH: grape, crape, bourgon, bourgeoun, 
borjoun, bromest. : | 
Frencu: grappe, raisins p/.; Lorr. grép (Luneville) ; 
Montb. rép; Mess. r’bo; Wail. troc, réhin (Villers) ; 
Nam.tropp; Ard. bromé ; Lower Norm. cralée; Port. 
rapp; Saint. rasin. | 
Watxacuian: strégur, strigure (acc. to the Bible), 
ciorchinad, ciorchin (acc. to Frollo), grapa (ace. to the 
Bible). 
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(127.) Bunches of grapes (col/.). 
1. Latin: **acinarium, **acinatium, **acinacium, 
**phalanga. 


(128.) A suspended bunch of grapes. 
4, SPANISH: colgajo. 
5. PorTuGuESE: pendura. 
12. PRrovengaL: peindilhado ; Cév. pendilhado. 
13. FRranco-ProvencaL: Jur. biu, blu. 


(129. ) A bunch of grapes preserved, 
1. Latin: botryo, *botrio, *botrjon. 


(130.) A large bunch of grapes. 

1. Latin: **bumastha,**bumasta, **bumastus, **bumastes, 
**bumastis, **bumaste, **bamaste, **brumasta, **bru- 
mastes. 

14, Otp FrREeNcH: bromest. 


(131.) A small bunch of grapes. 

1. Latin: **grapium. , 

2. Irarian: Sic. sgangu; Ven. rechjo; Ver. rechja. 

4. SpanisH: Arag. carrazo. 

5. PortucvuEse: Gal. canga; Bere. gallo. 

6. GENOESE : sc-chjancu. 

7. Gatto-Iraric: Berg. gramostél (Valle Gandino), gra- 
mostol (id.), gremostél (d.), gremdstol (7d.); Romg. 
garavél; Pav. sgreesléi, sgraslin, sgreslé. 

FRIvLANO: ras-chje. 
9. Romangse: Oleri. *torclet, *turclet. 
12. Provencal: rapugo, sounglé; Lang. lambret; Cév. 
~ Jambro; Nard. cascamel; Lower Lim. orlot; Central 
Rouerg. boutel, *boutil, *lombrot, trabout (Estaing), 
mouissélo (Peyrelau) ; South. Rouerg. lambrot ( Ville- 
 franque), pinelot (td.), braousselhou (id.), mouisseél 
(Saint-A firique), *embouissel (td.). 
15. Frencu: Montb. grépillon; Wail. rinhal. 


is 
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(132.) A very small bunch of grapes. 
12. ProvengaL: Gasc. chingloun. 
15. Frencu: Wail. rinhtal. 


(133.) A bit of a bunch of grapes. 
2. Iranian: Central March. rancischia. 
7. Gatxo-Iratic: Piedm, s’chjanch. 
12. ProvengaL: rapugo, sounglé; Gasc. chingloun. 


(134.) A stalk of a bunch of grapes. 

Latin: scapus; **acinarium (ace. to Diefenbach). 

2. Iranian: raspo, graspo; Pist. racchio (Montale) ; 
Central March. ticcio (Fabriano), ticchio (id.); Temp. 
scapacciula, scapacciulu; Sass. ilcubazzulu ; Zar. rasp; 
Neap. streppone, streppa, raspa; Ven. graspa. 

. SaRDINIAN: Centra/. caréna; South. scovilt. 

. SPANISH: escodajo, raspa, *rampojo; Arag. garraspa. 

. PortuauEse: engacgo; Bere. bangallo. 

. GENOESE: rappussu, *raspussu; Dent. raca. 

. Gatto-Iraric: Mil. sgrazza; Brese. raspol, spelegata ; 
Oremn. gratta; Bol. sgrapoja, graspoja; od. graspa ; 
Regg. vinazz pl.; Romg. rasp; Ferr. graspuja; Parm. 
grasp; Piac. racca; Pav. grape; Piedm. rapus. 

8. Frrutano: raspolon. 

11. Caratontan: rapa; Valence. raspall. 

12. ProvengaL: raco, *ratcho, raca (Vémes), *racado, 
*visado, *mesque; Lang. grapo, gaspo, rapugo; Montp. 
grapa; Agén. gaspil; Lower Lim. lierpi, nierpi; Cen- 
tral Rouerg. *crapo, carpo (Campagnac), *grepe. 

18. Franco-ProvencaL: Franc. tchacd, tchacd. 

14. OLtp FRENCH: rape. 

15. Frencu: rafle, rape, *raffe; Champ. ribo (Marne) ; 
Lorr.r’ bo (Landremont); Wail. hémm, hénn, *héyomm, 
Pott. rapp. 

16. WaLLacuian: ciorchina (ace. to Vaillant and to. Frollo) 
carcel (ace. to Cihac). 


“IO Ore CO 


(135.) A stalk of a bunch of grapes dried on the plant. 
12. PRovENGAL : arasto. 
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(186.) Sour taste of the stalk of a bunch of grapes. 
2. ITALIAN: raspo. 
7. Gatto-Itaric: Brese. raspi; Romg.rasp; Ferr. raspin ; 
Parm. reespein. 


(137.) A bunch left behind by vintagers. 
13. Franco-ProvengaL: for. r’simola. 


(188.) A small bunch left behind by vintagers. 

2. IraLian: raspollo, *raspo, *racchio; Temp. scalughja; 
Sass. ilcaluggia; Sic. racioppu; Tar. racitep; Ter. 
_schiand’; Weap.raspole, graspole ; Ven. rechjo, rechjoto; 
Ver. Sve 

3. SARDINIAN: Central. iscalaga:; South. sciscilloni. . 

4. SPANISH: redrojo, *redruejo, cencerron, rebusca, rebusco; 
Arag. racimo. 

5. PortucuxEseE: rabisco, rebusca, rebusco; Gal. refugallo. 

6. GENOESE : sc-chjancu. , 

7. Gatto-Iraric: Mil. grappéll; Berg. rampol; Brese. 
resem, roesémbol; Bol. garavel; Romg. garavél; 
Parm. s-chjanch; Pav. respus, sgreesléi, sgreslin, 
sgreeslé. 

8. FrruLano: ras-chje. 

11. CaraLoniaAnN : gotim, *dagot, *agrassot, *singlot, 
*xenglot. 
12. ProvengaL: rapugo; Cév. tchabrioulé. 
_ 18. Franco-Provencat: - For. boutilhoun. 


(189.) Unripe small bunch left behind by vintagers. 
2. Irauiawn: agrestino. 


(1.40. ) A bunch with few clusters of grapes. 
2. Irautan: racimolo, *gracimolo; Tar. racitlep ; : Neap. 


rappole, rappe, grappe. 


(141.) Small bunches of grapes which are late in ripening 
(coll.). 
12, Provengat: Central Rouerg. rouibrado (Peyrelau), 
*rebouibrado (id.). 
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(142.) An unripe small bunch with few vine-berries. 
2. Irantan: racchio. — 
6. GENOESE: sc-chjancu, 
7. Gauto-Iratic: Romg. garavél. 
15. Frencu: Berr. albott, *ablott, *damosél. 


* 


(143.) Small bunches of grapes that never ripen (col/.). 
4, SPANISH: agrazon. 
11. Caratontan: Valence. agrasso. 
13. Franco-ProvencaL: Vaud. agré pl. 


(144.) A bunch of sour grapes. 
5. PorTucukEsE: Gal. acio. 
12. ProvencaLt: Upper Dauph. aigra. 


(145.) A small bunch of sour grapes. 
11. CaTALoniAN: agrassot, 


(146.) A bunch of erapes not yet developed. 
15. Frencn’: Berr. lamm,atach; Upper Mane. lame; - 
Pott. form; Saint. formanss. 


(147.) An abortive bunch of grapes. 
15. Frencn: Champ. enveuill, vrill, vrillétt (Aube) ; 
Champ. épolon (Yonne). 


(148.) Refuse bunches of grapes (codl.). 
15. Frencu: Champ. détour (Marne). 


(149.) A cluster of grapes in a bunch. 
1. Latin: raicémus. 
2. Iranian: racimolo, *gracimolo, schidntolo (acc. to 
Foresti) ; Sic. sgangu; Neap. rappole, rappe, grappe. 
. SPANISH: gajo; Arag. raspa. ) 
. PortueuzsE: escddea; Minh. gaipo; Bere. gallo. 
. GENOESE : sc-chjancu; Jfent. rapugh. 
» Gatto-Iraric: Berg. rampol;  Cremn. s-chjanchell ; 
Bol. garaveel; Romg. garavél; Parm.s-chjanch ; Prac. 
rasanéll, s-chjanchéll; Pav. sgreesléi, sgreeslin, sgreeslé. 
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8. Friunano: ras-chje. 
Il. CaraLontan :, gotim,. *bagot, *agrassot, *singlot, 
*xenglot; Valenc. txinglot; Min. penjoy. 
12. ProvengaL: rapugo, *grapilhoun, sounglé, alo, *aro ; 
Lang. lambret; Cév. lambro, broutigno, *broutilho, 
tchabrioulé; Narb. cascamel; Castr. lambrusco ; Cen- 
tral Rouerg. boutel, *boutil, *lombrot, trabout (Lstaing), 
mouissélo (Peyrelau); South Rouerg. lambrot (Ville- 
franque), pineloi (id.), braousselhot ‘(id.), mouissél 
(Saint-A ffrique), *embouissél (id.); Querc. mouissolo. 
13. FRranco-ProvengaL: Weuf. réssai (La Paroisse), resém 
_(id.) ; Lower Dauph. \hicota; Lower Val. grap’dhon ; 
Vaud. grap’lhon. 
15. Frencu: grappillon; Berr. rapillon. 


(150.) Clusters of bunches of grapes (coll.). 
12. ProvencaL: Lang. mouisselun. 


(151.) A cluster of grapes cut from a bunch. 
_ 4, SPANISH : carpa. 


11. Caratonian: gotim; Valence. txinglot. 


(152.) A cluster at the top of a bunch of grapes. 
13. FRanco-PRovengaL: Gen. epola. 
| ich 
(153.) The stalk of a cluster of grapes in a bunch. 
1. Latin: récemus ; **moissina, **marcum. 


(154.) Tendrils and bunches appendant to the vine-branches 
(codl.). | 


15. Frenca: Berr. atach ; Champ. assizz. 


(155.) The tendril of the vine. 
1. Latin: claviciili, caprédlus ; **corimbus, **corymbus, 
**corinibus, **corinibi, **cornubius. 
2. Ivatian : viticcio, vignudlo; Central March. roccetta 
(acc. to “ Raccolta”); Abr. gravijuol’ pi.; Neap. 
corriule; Ven. pampano, vigiarole p/.; Rov. cavriol. 
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3. Sarprntan: Central. lorighitta; South. sinzillu, inzillu. 
4, SpanisH : tijereta, tijerilla. 
5. PorruGauEsE: tesourinha. | 
7. Gartio-Iratic: Wil. cavrie; Berg. cavriel; Crem. 
cavriol; Oremn. cavriool;. Bol. ploun, *pampen, 
cariulein, caveriol; Romg. cariulen, *cavaridl, caverié 
(Imola); Mir. cavariol; Parm. ceveriel; Piac. 
cavarice ; Pav. riss. | 
8. Friutano: ewarn, raculin, gritul, vidizze. 
11. CaTaALonrIAN: tisoreta, estisoreta, espotsim. 
12. Provengat: -filheiroun, *filheiroou, *fureiroun, *fiou, 
*filholo, *fiolo. 
15. Freneu: vrille, *cirre, *nille; Champ. vrillétt (Aube). 
16. WaALLACHIAN : circeiu, circeiu, carcel, cep (acc. to 
Frollo), ctirpen’ (ace. to Cihac), cirpin (id.), curpene 
(id.), curpena (id.). | 7 


(156.) The string coming out of the wood when the vine is 
_ blooming. 
15. Frencu: Ard. pampinée. 


(157.) The blossom of the vine. 
4, Spanisu: cierne (only used in the locution “‘ en cierne’’). 


(158.) An abortive vine-blossom. 
11. Catatonian: caragolet. 


(159.) The blossom of the wild vine. 
11. Caratonian : llambérusca, 


(160.) The stamen of the blossom of the vine. 
4, SPANISH: clerna. 


(161.) Grapes (col/.): The fruit of the vine. 
1. Latin: tiva, *vitis (metonymy), *racémus (synecdoche). 
2. Iranian: uva; Sass. uba; Sic. racina; Ven. ua; 
Lingua Franca’: rasin (Algiers). 
8. SARDINIAN: Central. ua, aghina (Marghene), aghi- 
nédda (Olzai) ; South. axina. 
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. SPANISH: uva; Ast. recimos pl.; Curassao Spanish: 


weindreif (a Dutch word), raseentji. 


. PorTruGuEsE: uva; Indo-Portuguese: ouva. 
. GenorsE: wga; Ment. rasim. 
. Gatto-Iratic: Mil. uga; Berg. wa; Jargon of the 


shepherds of the Province of Bergamo: limbreesca, 
mocia; Bol.u; Romg. ova, ova (Imola); Ferr. vo; 
Parm. uve; Piedm. uva, ua. 


. FRIULANO: ue, uve. 
. RomaneseE: Oberl. eua, *euva, *jeua, *jua, *juva, *uga, 


*aua; Oberh. iva, jeva; Lower Eng. ua, *uja, *uva ; 
Tyr. uze (Ladin), uee (Gardena). 

OLD PROVENCAL: razim, *rasim, *razain, *uva. 
CaTaLonIaAN: rahim; Valence. rahim; Ma. réym, 
réym ; Jin. rem. 

PROVENGAL: rasiN, *rin, *rein; Mic. rain; Upper 
Dauph. rasin; Grasc. arrasin; Béarn. arrasim; Bay. 
arresin; Central Rouerg. rosin, roin; Auv. rasin, cepan. 
Franco-ProvencaL: Neuf. réssai (Za Paroisse), resém 
(id.); Sav. résé; Vaud. r’sin, rv’si; Aost, résin; 
South.-East. Vosg. résin. 

Op FRENCH: reisin, roisin, rosin, rasin, ragin, resin. 
FrencH: raisin; err. *vendanj}; Perch. réeisin ; 
Champ. r’sin (Marne), r’san (id.), rijin (id.), risin (id.), 
rusin (id. at Somme-Tourbe) ; Champ. rajin (Aube) ; 
Morv. rasin ; Lorr. rajin (Domgermain), rabhin (Luné- 
ville); Montb. résin, réjin; Ban-de-la-Roche: résin; 
Mess. réhhin, r’jin, rhhin (Rémilly); Wall.. troc; 
Nam. reujin; Ard. réchin, réssin, rouéssin; Pic. 
rouésan ; Lill. rojin; ouch. reusin (Bavai); Mont. 
roujin ; Guern. grapp. ; . 
WALLACHIAN: strigure, strigur, pdama ; Kutzo-Wal- 
lachian: at&; Istro-Wallachian: grozdi, grozge,. 
grozda, grojda. 3 | 


(162.) Fresh grapes put in to restore wine. © 
6. Genozse: Ment. vinassa. . 


15. FRENcH: rape. 
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(163.) Grapes growing at the latter end of the season. 
12. ProvengaL: rapugo; Zow/. lambrusco. 


(164.) Small grapes produced after the first growth. 
15. Frencu: Mess, rwayno, r’vnott. 


(165.) A second growth of grapes showing itself at the 
extremities of the branches. 
15, Frenco: Champ. bouvieu (Marne). 


(166.) Abundance of grapes. 
4, SPANISH : uvada. 
11. Caratontan: rahimada; Valence. rahimé, rahimada ; 
Maj. reymada. 
12. ProvengaL: Toul. grumo. 


(167.) A strewing of grapes lying on the ground. 
12. Provengat: Central Rowerg. grunado, gronado (Aubin). 


(168.) Grapes left behind by vintagers (cod/.). 
15. Frencu: Berr. albott, *ablott. 


(169.) Gathered grapes not yet pressed. 
13. Franco-ProvengaL: Vaud. v’nind]’ (Lavauz). 


(170.) The result of the eleaning of grapes. 
15. Frencu: Berr..graptaill. 


(171.) The quantity of grapes which a wine-press can contain. — 
15. Frencu: Berr. parsouérée. 


(172.) The quantity of grapes filling the wooden vessel 
called ‘ bass’.”’ 


15. Frenen: Berr. bassée. 


(173.) Grapes when they become darkened by the heat. 
2. IvaALIAN: saracini pi. 
7. Gauio-Iratic: Brese. sarasi pl. 
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(174.) Raisins (col/.): Dried grapes. . 


1. 


2. 


Om Or B® Oo 


11. 
12. 


14. 
1d. 
16. 


Latin : **passacua, **passaneria, **passanella, **pass- 
uva, **acinacium (ace. to Diefenbach). 

Iratian: Rom. passarina (acc. to “ Raccolta”); Sie. 
passula; Zar. pas’l; Neap. passole. . 

SARDINIAN : Central: pabassa. 

. SPANISH: pasa. 

. PortuauxrsE: passa; Indo- aes cascas pl. 

. GenorsE: Ment. sensibu. 

RomanEsE: Oberi. eueta, *jeueta, + nota, uéta (ace. to 
Carigiet), euveta (acc. to the Bible); Oberh. ba? 
Lower Eng. ueta. 

CaTALONIAN : pansa; Valenc. pansa. 

PROVENGAL: . panso, *passurelo, passeriya (Nimes) ; : 
Cév. passarilho; Central Rouerg. possorillos pi., 
*passarillos (éd.), ooudjebi (Ailau). 

Op FRENcH : passerilles pl. 

_PRENCH: Wall. rouésin, rosin; Ard. passreill, passrill. 
“Wattacuian:  stafidi, stafide (ace. to Vaillant and 
Bobb), strafida, strafide (acc. to the Bible); Kutzgo- 
Wallachian: stafidha. 


(175. ; Grapes dried by the sun (coll.). 


16. 


WatLuacuiANn: roscichina, rosichina (acc. to Vaillant). 


(176.) Grapes beginning to ripen (coll.). 


16. 


Frencu : Champ. ablé (Marne).. 


(177.) Sour grapes. 


2. 


SOON ONA 


ITALIAN : agrésto; Sic. agrésta, agréstu; Ven. gresta ; 
Lov. agrést. 


. Sarpinian: Central: agrazzu; South. agresti. 

. SPANISH: agraz. 

. PortuGuEsE: agraco; Gal. acid. 

. GENOESE : agrassiu ; Men aigret. 

. Gatxo-Iraric: Bol. agreest, agherstdun; Piedm. acrést. 
. Frrunano: agrést, *grést. 
. OLD PROVENGAL : agras, *eygras. 
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11. CaTaLoNnIAN : agras ;  Valene. agras. | 
_ 12. Provenga : aigras, elgras, eigrassado ; Lower Dauph. 
aigra; Gasc. berjus; Central Rouerg. ogras. 
14. Orv Frencu: aigrest. 
15, FRrencu : ele Berr. égré, *varju ; Champ. éorun 
(Marne); Ard. égra, égrin. 
16. WALLACHIAN: aguridi, aguride én to the Bible). 


(178.) Sour grapes of the extremity of the vine-branch. 
15. Frencu: Berr. vardin, *verdin. 


(179.) Wild grapes. 
4, SPANISH : agrazon. 
5. Porrucuess : labrusca. 
11. Caratonian: lambrusca; Valenc. agrasso, 
13. Franco-ProvengaL: Jur. lambrutsa, lambritsa. 
_ 14. Orv Frencu: lambrusche.. 
15. Frencu: *lambruche, *lambrusque, *lambrot, *la- 
brusque; Berr. trillo. 


(180.) Grapes of the wild vine when it flourishes. 
1. Latin: cenanthe. 


(181.) Picked grapes separated from the bunches. 
4, SPANISH: granuja. 
11. CaraLonian : Valenc. granulla, *granutxa. 


(182.) Picked grapes which remain in the basket as the 
bunches were. 
4. SpanisH: garulla. 
5. Porrueusrse: Gal. garula, garulla.. 
11. Caratontan: granellada. 


(183.) Vine-berries accumulated at the bung. 
15. Frencu: Champ. chapo (Marne); Ang. chapio. 


(184.) Grape: A berry of the vine. 
1. Latin: Xcinus, icinum, *icink, *racémi p/., iva (ace. to 
Postgate). 


56) 
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15. 


16. 
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. Irattan: acino, *uve pl.; Rom. vaco; Central March. 


vago (Fubriano); Sass. pupioni; Sic. cocciu; Abr. vach’. 


. SARDINIAN: Central: pupujone; South. pidioni. 
. SPANISH: *uvas pil. . 
. PortuGuEsE: *uva, *acino; Gal. bago; Indo-Portu- 


guese: carni. 


. GENOESE : axinella, *uga. 
. Gatto-Iratic: Dil. pinciree; Piedm. asinél, *uve 


pl., ue (id.). 


. FRIULANO: asin. 
. RoMANntsE: Oberl. *euas pl., *euvas pl., *juvas pi. ; 


Oberh. *ivas pl., *jevas pl.; Lower Eng. *uas pl., *ujas pl. 


. OLD PRoveNngaL: *razims p/., *rasims pl., *razains pi., 


*uvas pl. 


. Catapontan: Valenc. *rahims pl.; Maj. *reyms pi., 


réyms pl.; Din. rems pi. 


. PROVENGAL : adji, aidje, *uvos pl.; Lang. adje, atche ; 


Gasc. grun, *gru, gruo, chingloun; Central Rouerg. 
erut, *grup, *grudo, *grud, *gruno ; Awe. ground. 
Frenco: Champ. grumm (Aube); Morv. greumm, 
erémm ; Wall. réhin, rinhin. | | 
WALLACHIAN: acina (acc. to Frollo), boéan& (acc. to 
Balasiescu), broboani (id.), borboand (acc. to“ Lexicon’’), 
*striguri pl.; Kutzo-Wallachian: agoridha; Istro- 
Wallachian: grozde pl., grojde id. 


(185.) A large grape. 


1. Latin: **bumastha, **bumasta, **bumastus, **bu- 


mastes, **bumastis, * *bumaste, **bamaste, **brumasta, 
**brumastes. | 


(186.) A grape with its stalk. 
1. Larin: botryo, *botrio, botryon. 


(187.) A stalk of a grape. 


1. Latin: scopio, scopium, scopus, *botryo, *botrio, 


botryodn, *sarmentum ; **esna,**raspatium, **moissina, - 
**marcum. 
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7. Gatto-Iratic: Com. pincire. 
14. Otp Frencu: raste. 


(188.) A small grape that dries before ripening. 
- 18. Franco-ProvengaL: Vaud. melh’rin. 


(189.) A raisin: A dried grape. 

1. Lavin: **passula. 

2. Iranian: passola, passula; Neap. passe. 

9. RomanesE: Oberi. euetas pi., *jeuetas (id.), *juetas (id.), 
uétas (7d., acc. to Carigiet), *euvetas (id., ace. to the 
Bible, Ed. of Coire, 1818). : 

11. Caratonian: pansa; Valence. pansa. 

12. ProvengaL: pansos pil., passurelos (id.), passeriya (id., 
Nimes); Cév.passarilhos pl.; Central Rouerg. possorillos 
pl., *passarillos (7d.). : | 

14. O_p Frencu: passerilles pl. 

15. Frencn: Ard. passreill pl. passrill (7d.). 

16. Waxtacuian: stafid’ (acc. to “ Lexicon”’). 


(190.) A grape dried by the sun. 
16. WaLLAcHIAN : roscichina, rosichina& (ace. to Vaillant). 


(191.) Vine-berries beginning to grow. 
13, Franco-PRovEengAL: Gen. agré pl. (only used in the 
locution “ en agré’’). 


(192.) Small abortive vine-berries without juice (coll.). 
13. FRranco-ProvencaL: Vaud. désannei pl. (Montreux). 


(193.) A wild grape. 
1. Latin: **, see (51). 


(194.) The skin of a grape. 
1. Latin: vinacéus; **vinacium, **vinacéum. 
2. Italian: fidcine; Stenn. fidcino; Tar. scarp. 
3, SARDINIAN: South. foddi. 
6, GENOESE : beretta. 
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7. Gatio-Iratic: Bol. gofla; err. graspuja; Piedm. 
busét, bursdt. 

8. FriuLtano: cuful. 

11. Caratonian : Daj. pellofa, *pellerofa. 

15. Frencu: Berr. bourss. 


(195.) The skin of the trodden grapes. 
11. Caratonran: pellofa, *pallofa. 


(196.) Grape-skins and grape-stones either to be trodden or 
already trodden. 
7. Gatto-Iratic: Com. vinase. 


(197.) Pressed grapes (cod/.). 
15. Frencu: Ard. trulée. 


(198.) Pressed grapes from which the ‘must has not been 
drawn. | 
2. Irauian: Tar. past; Ven. grandua. 
13. FRranco-Provencat: for. génou. 
15, Frencu: Niv. jon (Clamecy). 


(199.) Residuum of grapes after expression. 

1. Latin: vinacéa, vinacéa p/., *brisa; **vinacia, **vina- 
cium, **vinatium, **vinasium, **vinaceum, **vina-. 
cinum, **vinarium, **acinarium. 

2. ITALIAN: vinaccia, *grasse p/l.; Central March. ae 
lata (Fabriano); Sass. binazza; Sic. vinazza, vinazzu, 
Tar. vinaz.; Neap. venaccia, venacciare; Ven. graspe 
pl., sarpe (7d.); Pad. graspajole; Vic. zarpe p/.; Bell. 
zarpa. | 

3. SARDINIAN: Central: binatta; South. binazza, binaccia. 

4. SPANISH : orujo, casca, “lia; Arag. brisa. 

5. Porrucunss: bagago, buruso; Gal. bagullo; Bere. bullo. 

6. GENOESE: rappussu, rappu; Ment. asené. | 

7. Gaxtuo-Iratic: Com. vinascia; Berg. grate pl.; Bol. 
vinazza, graspa, graspoja; Kerr. grapa; Mir. graspi 
pl.; Mant. graspe pl.; Parm. vinass; Piac. racca;.. 
Pav. gusse pl., craspi (7d.). 
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8. Frivnano: trape, ciarpe. 

9. Romanesz: Lower Eng. arsuclas pi. 

10. Oty ProvENgaL: vinaci. 

11. Caratontan : brisa; Valenc. brisa. 

12. ProvencaL: destregnado, *destrignado, raco; Upper 
Dauph. mér, dratsi; Béarn. drusc ; Lower Lim. aseno ; 
Central Rouerg. tréco, *draco; North. Rouerg. traco 
(Entraygues) ; Aur. asse. 

13. Franco-ProvengaL: Neuf. dzigno (South- West. Vig- 
noble) ; Lower Dauph. juena; For. troulha, drouacha; 
Vaud. djeino (Lavauax), dzeino (id.); Franc. djén’. 

14. OLp FRENCH: aisne, esne, aesne, alesne, ainsne, asne, 
aine, ayne, anne, gen, genne. aa 

15. Frencn: marc; Berr. rap; Month. djeunn; ess. 
‘méer; Wall. pacin, hémm, *héyomm, *mor; .Poit. 
rapp; Ang. sép. 

16. WALLACHIAN : tiscovind, tescuvina (acc. to Vaillant and 

- Pontbriant), tescoin& (ace. to Othac), tescuime (ace. to 
Frollo), trevere, *treavele (ace. to Pontbriant and 
“ Lexvicon”’), treavere (id., id.); Kutzo-Wallachian : 

_ barsii. oe 


(200.) What is trodden at a time of grapes. 
12. ProvengaL: destregnado, *destrignado, destretcho ; ; 
Lang. racado, prensado, coe 
15. Frencn: marc; Champ. sér (Marne); Saint. treuillée. 


J 
(201.) The pulp of a grape. 
7. Gatio-Iratic: Parm. grass. 


(202.) Must: unfermented wine. 

1. Latin: mustum, racemus; **mustaticum. 

2. Iratian: mosto;. North. Cors. mostu; Sass. muléu 5 
Sic. mustu; Zar. must; Abr. miost; Neap. muste ; 
Rov. most. a 

3, SARDINIAN.: Central: mustu. 

4. SPANISH: mosto. 

5. PortuGuEsE: mosto. 
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. GENOESE; mostu; Dent. most. 
. Garxo-Iraric: Mil. most; Cremn. *muster; Bol. bce 
Regg. most; Mir. mos’c; Piedm. must. 

8. FrruLANo: most. 

9. RomanEsE: Ober/. muost, *must, *most, mist (ace. 
to Carigiet). 

10. Ord PRoveNgaL: most. 

12. PRoveNngaL: mous, *moustouiro; Lang. moust; Case. 
mouch. 

13. FRanco-ProvengaL: Jur. méta; Neuf. mét’ (Nor th 
and South-East. Vignoble) ; ce sgh mouoda ; 
Vaud. moda, *motha, *motita. 

14. O_p FrencH: moust; Norm. moutardd. 

15. Frenco: moit; Champ. mou (Marne). 

16. WatacHIan: must; Kutzo- Wallachian: mustu; Istro- 

Wallachian) : mostu. 


“I o> 


(203.) The must that comes out of the grapes before ee 
are pressed. 
2. IvaLIAN: presmone; Ven. mostadura; Pad. mostaira; 
Ver. mostin. 
12. ProvengaL: Awv. ramel. 


(204.) The must that comes first out from the press. 
15. Frencu: Champ. goutt (Aube). 


(205.) Strong thick must. 
4, SPANISH: mostazo. 
11. Catatontan: Vadlenc. mostdt, mostas. 


(206.) Weaker must procured by the last pressure. 
13. ES ade ProvengaL : Vaud. trolhu sg eae 


(207.) The BGkatity of must coming out froma ohinrsted press. 
13. Franco-ProvencaL: Vaud. trolha. ie 


(208.) Verjuice: The juice of sour grapes. | 
1. Latin: omphiclum; **omphacum, **omphax,: 
**aoresta, **agrestis, **agrascum, **verjutum. 
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Iranian: agrésto; Neap. agrésta; Ven. grésta; Rov. 
agrést. 

SPANISH : agrazo. 

PorTUGUESE: agraco; Gal. acid. 

Gernoxse: agrassiu; IJent. aigret. 

Gatto-Iratic: Bol, agrest,agherstdun; Piedm. agrést. 
FRIULANO: agrést, *grést. | 

Otp PRovENgAL : agras, *eygras. 

CATALONIAN: agras; Valenc. agras. 

PROVENGAL: aigras, eigras; Upper Dauph. aigra. 
Op FRENCH: vergus. 

Frenco: verjus; ontb. vordju; Wall. vérdju; 
Vierv. vérdjeu; Saint verju. 


(209.) A grape-stone. 


1. Latin: vinaceum: **arillus, **arillum, **vinacium 
>] 2 >) > ] 


RP 


**vinatium, **vinasium,.**vinacinum, **acinus, 
**acinum, **acimen, **acmen, **acrimen, **acermen, 
**acium, **acimus, **acinatium, **acinacium, **anna, 
**moissina, **pepinus. 

N.B.—acinus and acinum also occur, according to 
Diefenbach, in the sense of (112, 161, 177). 


ITALIAN: vinacciudlo, *dcino, *fidcine; Central March. 
graniéllo (Fabriano); Sic. vinazzolu, vinazzu, ariddaru, 
*arilla; Tar. gridd; Neap. arille, agrille; Ven. zigolo ; 
Rov. vinazzol. 7 

SPANISH: granuja. 

Portrueugse: bagulho, grainha, gratlho. | 
Gatto-Iratic: Mil. vinascice ; Berg. vinasscel; Brese. 
venasseel; Crem. vinassol; Cremn. vinazzool; Bol. 
vinazzol, *gramustein; Mod. gramusten; Romg. vinazol, 


vinaz6é° (Imola); Herr. gramostin; Parm. vinesscel ; 
Piae. racchitt. 


FRIULANO: asin. 


CaraLontan : brisa; Valence. granulla, *granutxa. 


LOUIS-LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 
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SPELLING-REFORM IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Tue following paper is founded on an address on the above 
subject delivered on the 5th of May, 1881, at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, the meeting having been convened by the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society. 

Its object is to show that spelling-reform is as much de- 

manded by historical and etymological considerations as by 
purely practical ones; which, of course, necessitates a sketch 
of the history of English pronunciation and spelling. 
' The subject is so vast and complex that anything more 
than a sketch cannot be attempted here. It has also as yet 
been but imperfectly investigated, its serious study dating 
only from the appearance of the first part of Mr: Ellis’s 
Karly English Pronunciation (1869), still in progress, which 
has laid, the foundation of the historical study, not only 
ef English pronunciation, but of pronunciation generally, 
although his views require to be supplemented, and some- 
times corrected or modified, by the results of Comparative 
Philology. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors first learned the use of. the 
Roman Aiphabet mainly from the Celts, as is clearly shown 
by comparing the shapes of the letters, which in the oldest 
English, Welsh, and Irish MSS. are substantially identical, 
and quite distinct from the Continental modifications of the 
Roman alphabet.’ The agreement is especially striking in 
the case of ¢ (=f), y (s), and p (r). They supplemented 
it by: adding from their own Runic alphabet (which was 


1 See Rhys’s Lectees on Welsh Philology. 
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probably a very early modification of some N orth-Etruscan 
alphabet), the letter p (w) to take the place of the clumsy 
uu, and } for the sound they originally expressed by th, or d 
(between vowels). 

The sounds they attached to the letters were, as nearly as 
possible, those they had in the contemporary Celtic tradition. 
Hence they used ¢ before all vowels to express the sound of 
k, as in cetel ‘kettle,’ as is still done in Welsh; while on the — 
Continent ¢ before ¢ and e had already become ¢sh or ¢s, so 
that even in the oldest High German we find cit written for. 
sit (Mod. G. zeit). The vowels a, e, 2, 0, u were, of course, 
pronounced as in Italian and German, ¢ expressing the close 
sound of French é, the open é sound being expressed by @ in 
Old English. y had its original sound of French 1, which 
it keeps to the present day in Swedish and Danish; having 
been introduced into those languages through intercourse 
with England. oe was used to express the sound of French 
eu, which it doubtless had already in later classical Latin. 
The English were thus in possession of a remarkably full 
and accurate alphabet—at least as far as the vowels were 
concerned, and consequently their system of spelling was, 
on the whole, not only phonetic, but accurately phonetic. 
It could not have been anything but phonetic, for there was. 
no tradition to fall back on. Zhai and 
With the Norman Conquest (and, indeed, some time 
before it) the Old French orthography was introduced into 
this country, and soon began to modify that of English. 
This acted unfortunately in many ways. es 

In the first place, Old French spelling, although phonetic 
in its application, was not so in its basis, the older values of 
many of the Roman letters having been corrupted and lost 
by the time French began to be reduced to writing. Thus 
Latin c before e and i had become (és)! and (s), although 
still kept in writing. In the vowels @ had been entirely 


1 To prevent confusion letters used phonetically will be enclosed in parentheses. 
In the notation here used (a, i, u) have their Italian values, (¢, ©) =Fr. ¢, close 
It. 0, (¢, 0) =the corresponding open sounds, (2) =K. @ in man, (y) =Fr. w, -(2)- 
=F. er in err, father, (e)=E. win but. In the conss. (zh) as in azure, (dh) as 
in then. Long vowels are doubled. 
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disused, so that ¢ was used to express both close and open e. 
Latin long uw, as in Jina, had become (yy), although June, 
une, ete., were still written with uw. Indeed, there was no 
letter to represent the sound; for the Latin y had become 
completely confused with 7 Latin short w and long o 
changed into a sound between (u) and (0), which was con- 
sequently written indiscriminately with either letter, as in 
curt, cort (Latin curtum), and amur, amor (Li. amérem), the 
long vowel being afterwards written ou (amour), the sound 
also becoming pure (uu), as in Modern French. 

- All these intaite passed into Middle English orthoe 
graphy. Such pairs as Old EH. hér ‘here,’ and Aer ‘ there’ 

came to be confused under the spellings her and ther, though 
the sounds remained unchanged. Old E. s@ ‘sea’ and séo 
‘(L) see’ were at first distinguished as se (=see, open) and se 
(see, close), but by Chaucer’s time they were written indis- 
criminately see, se, though they have been kept distinct in 
the archaic Irish-English pronunciation to the present day. 
The French w was introduced to express the sound of O.H. 
y, not only in busy=O.H. bysig, where the « is still kept, but 
in all other words as well. Hence the O.E. wu in hus (huus) 
‘house’ could not be kept, but the later French ow was 
adopted, so that though the pronunciation was retained, the 
new spelling /ous was introduced. So also in now, cou from 
O.E. ni ‘now,’ ci ‘cow.’ But ow was also used to denote 
diphthongs, as in know (knoou) from O.E. endwan ‘ know,’ flow 
(floou) from fldwan ‘flow.’ Even in Modern E. the vowel of 
now from O.E. ni is still quite distinct from that of know 
from cndwan. Asin French, o was written for short (u) as 
in comen, sone from O.EK. cuman ‘to come,’ sunu ‘ son.’ 

But the Middle English use of these partially unphonetic 
symbols was still entirely phonetic almost down to the time © 
of Caxton—that is to say, people tried to represent the sounds 
of the words they wrote down as closely as their defective 
means would allow. But meanwhile in later Old French 
the influence of the fixed Latin orthography began to show 
itself in such spellings as debte for the older dette, dete on the 
analogy of debita, which passed over into English, the infec-- 
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tion spreading to English words as well, as in island for 
land, O.K. égland, through confusion with French is/e (quasi 
asle-land). } 


The printing-press made the spelling more and more fixed, — 


while the pronunciation underwent great changes. In 
Tudor English (ii) and (uu), as in Old and Middle EH, win, 
his, became diphthongized, till at last they assumed their 
present sounds of (ai) and (au), as in wine, house. Close (ee) 
and (00), as in see (vb.) and moone became (ii) and (uu), as in 
the present pronunciation of see and moon, while the open 
(ee) and (00), as in see (mare), stoon (lapis) became close (ee, 
oo). By the end of the 17th cent. (u), as in come up, had 
assumed its present sound of (e), and (ee) became (ii), as in 
sea. Equally marked changes are going on at the present 
moment. In the rising generation a broadening of the 
diphthongs is very noticeable, by which, for instance, (ou), 
as in no, is approximated to (au), nearly as in now. By the 
end of the next century a pronunciation will probably prevail 
among the educated which will be an exaggeration of the 
vulgarest uneducated pronunciation now existing. 

We may sum up by saying that the cause of the unphonetic 
character of our present orthography is the retention of 
older spellings after the pronunciation had changed, which 
divergence is increasing. It is important to observe that 
- English spelling was always in intention phonetic, apart 
from a few etymological vagaries, only a few of which (such. 
as island) became permanently fixed. Shakespere himself 


spelt as phonetically as he could, and many of the best. 


classical scholars before him, such as Cheke, were ardent 
spelling-reformers. They failed in making the spelling 
wholly phonetic because of the want of phonetic science, 
without which the difficulties of a complex and rapidly 
changing sound-system could not be grappled with. Never- 
theless many important changes were introduced, such as 
the differentiation of « and v, by’ which such spellings as 
“ reuiue vs, saue vs from euil, leaue vs not vnto ourselues ” 
were reformed to “revive us, save us from evil, leave us 
not to ourselves.” Also the introduction of ea and oa to. 
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distinguish ee, 0o=(ee, 00) from ee, oo=(ii, uu), as in sea, 
see ; moan, moon. 

The stock argument against Se Mipcrolyita has been that 

it would obscure the history of the language. Mr. Freeman, 
for instance, declaims against it as a “reckless wiping out 
of the whole history of the English language.” This is 
somewhat curious reasoning from a historian. Mr. Freeman 
himself would probably be the first to admit that history © 
is nothing else but a record of development, that develop- 
ment is a progressive series of changes, and that consequently 
where there is no change, or no record of change, there can 
be no ‘history. Now, the facts of the development of lan- 
guage are its phonetic changes, and these phonetic changes 
ean be adequately recorded only by phonetic spellings. If 
the phonetic changes which constitute an important linguistic 
generalization like Grimm’s Law had not been recorded in 
phonetic spelling by the Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, and our 
own ancestors, we should have been utterly unable to trace 
them, and consequently should have remained for ever ignorant 
of the history of the law in question. In short, linguistic 
history and etymology can be based only on a continuous 
series of phonetic spellings. The people who are loudest 
against: spelling-reform are those who are most ignorant of 
the facts of the history of English, and most strenuously 
oppose any attempt to make English literature and Lees 
-a part of University studies. 
- The expression “etymological spelling” in its conven- 
tional application is really unmeaning. Properly speaking, 
ali spellings are etymological: however much a word is 
reduced, it still retains some traces of its origin. Even such 
a word as age still bears plain marks of its origin from 
aetaticum. In its conventional sense, “etymological spelling” 
implies the retention of the phonetic spellings of earlier periods 
after they have become unphonetic; the gf in such a word as. 
night is dignified with the title of etymological simply because 
it is no longer pronounced, while the etymological merits of 
the consonants of such words as same and sister, say age 
with the Greek homés and the Latin soror, are Sais: 
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Again, what etymological information is really afforded by 
such a spelling as night? None at all; for night itself is not 
an etymology, but merely one of the isolated facts of which 
etymologies are made up: it is a link in a chain, not the 
chain itself. All that night tells us is that. a certain word 
existed in a certain form in Middle English; it tells us 
nothing about the living English form, or those of the earlier 
periods. In fact, etymological spelling involves writing the 
same word at least twice over: night (or nikht), nait. So also 
aetaticum, eidsh, and there are many intermediate stages: 
edage, eage, age (=aadzhe). If the spelling aetaticum had 
been kept throughout, we should have lost all traces of inter- 
mediate changes, as we have in the case of night, and still 
more strikingly in that of name. The Old EK. form was 
nama with two short (a)s. In Middle E. the final vowel 
became e (=9), and the (a) was lengthened. In Tudor E. 
the final vowel: was dropped. In the seventeenth century 
the (aa) passed through (ee) into (ee), which has been diph- 
thongized into (ei), this diphthong being now in process of 
broadening into (ai). Under the two spellings nama, name 
is, therefore, disguised the long series nama, name, naame, 
naam, naem (==ee), neem, neim, naim. 

When we say that ad// spellings are etymological, we mean, 
of course, all correct spellings, or, in other words, all phonetic - 
spellings. The only unetymological spellings are the un- 
phonetic ones. The s of island is etymologically incorrect, 
because it never was phonetic—never was pronounced at any 
period whatever. The & of knee and the g of gnaw are 
etymologically correct, because in the Tudor period, when 
the spelling became fixed, these consonants were still pro- 
nounced. ' | | 

We see then that historical considerations call for a 
series of phonetic spellings, as far as possible on such 
a uniform basis as will best facilitate comparison—a basis 
which, as regards the vowels, is best afforded by a return | 
to the original Roman values of the letters. There is also a 
growing tendency among spelling-reformers to consider this | 
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as the ae ee of the practical question of geicsn? 
Seton: 

The result of such considerations as those briefly set forth 
in this paper has been that philologists and linguistic students 
as a body, who a generation ago were almost unanimous in 
their opposition to spelling-reform, are now as unanimous in 
its favour. The great practical difficulty is that of coming 
to an agreement on the details of a reformed alphabet. This 
has suggested the introduction of partial reforms. Why not, 
it has been asked, begin with reforming those spellings, 
which, like island for i/land, must be condemned by every 
one, both on phonetic and etymological grounds? This 
argument was taken up by the President of the Philological 
Society, Dr. J. A. H. Murray (editor of the Society’s great 
English dictionary), and he urged it eloquently and forcibly 
in his presidential address in 1880, which finally resulted in 
the provisional adoption by the Society of a number of 
partial corrections of English spellings (printed in the 
Transactions of the Society for 1880-1). Negociations are 
now in progress for putting out a revised list under the 
joint authority of the Philological Society and the American 
Philological Association, and a preliminary agreement has 
already been arrived at. 

So far from having anything revolutionary about thst 
most of these changes will be in full harmony with others 
that have actually been made. One of the most important 
reforms of the 17th century was the dropping of phonetically 
‘useless e, as in soul, mad, for the Shakesperian souwle, madde, 
ete. But unphonetic e was kept after v, which was a tradi- 
tion of the Tudor period when w was written for v as well as 
u: if the e had been dropt, *valu=valve would have been 
confused with value, *tiw=live would have been pronounced as 
diphthong, etc. Now, however, when » is firmly fixed, there 
1s no obstacle whatever to our carrying out the reform com- 
pleted in nearly all other classes of words, and writing’ val, 
liv, ete. Again, by writing Jue, cum, etc., for love, come, we 
-are merely returning to the etymologically correct spelling 
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of early Middle and Old English (O.E. duu, cwman). Nor is 
the useful distinction between Jearnt and learned, blest and 
blessed, anything but the revival of earlier spellings, some 
of which are still retained. Corrections of etymological 
blunders need no advocacy, as in the Chaucerian delite for 
delight, coud for could (O.K. cube), which .owes its / to the 
analogy of would and should (O.E. wolde, scolde), wand for 
island, soverein for sovereign, which has nothing to do with 
reign, hole for whole (cp. heal and O.K. hd/). 


HENRY SWEET. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLATO'S PHAEDO. 


§ 1. InTERPoLATIONS. 


In a recent paper ‘On Plato’s Republic v1 509 p’ (Journal of 
Philology, x 182), having occasion, p. 148, to quote Phaedo 
101 c sqq., I pointed out that the sentence ei Oé Tus adTis THs 
brobécews ExouTo, yalpew égms av Kal ovK aTroKpivato, Ews av 
Ta am éxelvns opynbévta oKérauo, el cot addAHAOIS Evpdovel 
} Stadwvel, though apparently the very echo of its surround- 
ings, is in reality alien and irrelevant, and should therefore 
be bracketed as the gloss of some studious but injudicious 
reader. Several similar interpolations, due, it may be, to the 
same hand, have been already detected by the commentators, 
and are bracketed by Schanz in his admirable edition: e.g. 
Tots O€ ToAXOls aTrioTiav Trapéexyet 69 E; Kal Tais wév y’ ayabais 
dpetvov eivar Tats 5é Kaxais KaKiov 72D; Ott mpoOvpetras pev 
TavTa ToLavT éeivat olov éxelvo, Ext 5é avTOD davAdTEpa 75 B: 
but I am inclined to think that the list of rowavta rjyata is 
by no means complete, and that I can myself make two or 
three additions to it. 


9 vd a 9 

(1) Ap’ odv obtws eye, Edn, juiv, @ Sypla; ef pev éotw 
A nr i emey4 , \ > fy \ a) id a 
& Opvrocduev ael, Kadov Te Kal ayabov Kal Taca 7 ToLavTy 
ovcla, Kal éml TavTny Ta éx TOV alcOncewy TavTA avadhépomer, 
dmTapXoveav TPOTEpoV avEevpioKoYTEs METEpaV OvGAD, 
kat TadTa éxelvyn amerKadlopmer, dvayxaiov, odTws BoTTEp 
kal tadta eotuv, oUTw Kat Tv imeTépav Wuyny eivar Kab piv 

, Co Cae bd be \. le) BY 4 x e r Ka 

YeyOVvEeval NUAS EL OE {LN EOTL TAUVTA, AXNAWS AV O AOYOS OUTOS 
eipnevos ein. 76 E. Socrates here invites Simmias’ assent to the. 
propositions : ‘ if there are ideas to which we refer our sensa- 
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tions, our souls existed before we were born; if there 
are not ideas, the present argument will fall to the ground.’ 
This is clear from the context. But what are we to say. 
to the words in spaced type? The words tmrdpyoucay mpo- 
Tepov are superfluous in application to tv Towabryy ovoiay; 
the words dvevpicxovtes juetépav odcav can hardly mean, 
‘which we discover to be already known to us; and the 
whole phrase tmrdpyovcay mporepov dveupicKovtes hueTépay 
ovcay is an irrelevant and ill-expressed summary of 76 4 sqq. 
Then again the sentence cat tadra éxelvy, amexalouev is a 
repetition of «al ém) tabrny T& é« Tov aicOjcewv mdvTa dva- 
dépopev, the word ametxdfopev being however less appropriate 
than dvadépoper, and the pronouns tadra and éxeivy being 
incorrectly used; for, whereas, in the sentences immediately 
preceding and succeeding, tavryv and tadta are the real 
existences, here (as in 754 8B) éxelvy is the real existence, 
Tadta being ta é« Trav aic@jcewv. Finally the recurrence of 
oUTws is, to say the least, awkward. That the passage as a 
whole gains by the excision of the words to which I have 
taken exception, seems clear; and, for my own part, I 
think that dvaykaiov also might be dispensed with.' 


(2) dpa dvdpa To pev vO ovdev YpWpevoyv OVSE TEVAaS aLTIAS 
ETALTL@MLEVOY els TO StaKoopEly TA TpPdywaTa, aépas Oé Kal 
ailépas Kal UdaTa aitibuevov Kal GANA OANA Kat AToTa, 98 B. 
In this well-known passage the reality of Anaxagoras’ teaching 
is contrasted with the Platonic Socrates’ anticipation in regard 
to it. ‘I never thought,’ Socrates says, ‘that Anaxagoras, 
who professed that things were ordered by vods, would recog- 
nize any additional cause save only the good, i.e. the final 
cause: judge then of my disappointment when I discovered 
that, instead of making use of his vods and recognizing a 


1 In the very next sentence—Gp’ ofrws %yxet, nad ton dvdyen TadTa Te elvan Rad 
Tas Huetépas Wuxas mply Kal juas yepovévat, Kal ci wy TadTa, ovdSE Tade; I en- 
tertain grave doubts about the last six words; as the proposition ‘ if there are not 
ideas, neither do our souls exist before we are born’ differs widely from its ana- 
logue in the former sentence, ¢7 5& wh Zor Tada, %AAws by 6 Ad-yos obTOS eipnucvos 
ef, and in so far as it differs from it, is not justifiable, while nad ¢i uh radra, 
ovd¢ rade can hardly stand for kad ef wh TadTa eoriv, ovde dvdyKn Tae elvat. 
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series of additional causes to order things, he took as causes 
airs, ethers, waters, etc.’ Now, when we compare the words 
TO MeV VO OvVOEY Ypwpevov ovSE Twas airias émaiTi@pevor, first, 
with the antecedent context, where Socrates states his antici- 
pation, and, secondly, with the subsequent context, where he 
states Anaxagoras’ position, we observe that the words ovdé 
Twas aitias émattupevov are inconsistent with both: with 
the antecedent context, because, whereas Socrates there 
expects Anaxagoras to recognize, besides vovs, one cause 
only, z.e. the good, he here desiderates a plurality of additional 
causes; and with the subsequent context, because, whereas 
he there asserts Anaxagoras to have recognized, besides vois, 
a plurality of causes, he here complains that he did not do so. 
It will be seen further that these inconsistencies are empha- 
sized by the parallelism of Twas aitias érrarTi@pevov, on the 
one hand ‘with anv tiva airiay éreveyxeiv, and on the other 
with a:tiopevorv, and that the imperfect echo in é7ravTu@pevor, 
aiTi@pevoyv is injurious to the rhythm of the sentence. Let 
the words ovd€é tivas aitias ématti@pevov be dropped as the 
comment of a reader who has misapprehended the sentence 
ov yap av mote avTovy @unv, ddocKovTd ye vrd vod avTa 
KekoopnoOat, GAnv Twa avTois aitiay émeveyKeiy 7) OTL 
BéxticTov avTa ovTws éyew éotiv womep ever, and we at 
once obtain the required meaning: ‘I find a man making 
no use of his vots to order things [7.e. omitting to provide 
that vods shall direct its efforts to the attainment of the good |, 
and introducing instead of a final cause a plurality of physical 
causes.’ , 


(3) So far I have been concerned with passages not preju- 
diced by previous controversy. I now turn to the vexed 
passage about suicide in chap. 6—icws pévTor Oavpactov oot 
daveltat, €b TOUTO LOvoY THY GAXAwY aTrdvT@Y aTAoDY éaTl Kab 
ovdoémoTe TUYXaVEL TO aAVOPOTH BWoTEP Kal TAXA 
éotuv bte Kat ols BéXTLoOv TEeOvavat i) Ehp, ols 88 BéXtLov 
reOvdvar, Oavwactov icas cos haivetat, eb ToUvTOLS 
Tois avOpw@mots pr) Gatov eotw avTovs éavTods ev TroLeiV, 
GN adrov Sel Trepywévery evepyéernv. 62 A. 
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At 618 Socrates has said to Cebes, ‘That is the answer 
which you should give to Evenus, bidding him at the ee 
time farewell and follow me with all the speed he may.’ 
Hereupon Simmias expresses his surprise that Socrates should 
send such a message as this to Evenus. ‘I thought he was 
a philosopher,’ Socrates replies: ‘if he is.a philosopher, he 
will be willing to follow the dying man: though he will not, 
I presume, do violence to himself; for that, we are told, is 
wrong.’ ‘But,’ asks Cebes, ‘how do you reconcile the rule 
which prohibits suicide with your doctrine that the philoso- 
pher will be willing to follow the dying man?’ (IIés todro 
Aéyeus, @ Yo«pares, TO wry Oewsrdv civas éEavtdv BideaOas, éOe- 
rew & dv TH awoOvyckovts tov Pirdcopov érecOar; 61 D) 
Socrates thinks that Cebes and Simmias must have heard the 
subject (i.e. the prohibition of suicide) discussed by Philolaus: 
but, on hearing that this is not the case, professes himself 
willing to state his own views. This brings us to the end of 
chapter 5. 

Now, in ch. 5 the phrase wept tov tovovrwy, which I nai 
understood to mean ‘about the prohibition of suicide, might 
perhaps mean ‘about the philosopher’s willingness to die’ 
or ‘about the philosopher’s willingness to die as well as about 
the prohibition of suicide,’ but (1), the first sentence of ch. 6 
Kara ti 8) obv morte ob hace Ocusrov eivas adTov éavTov arro- 
KTwrbvat, ® Ywoxpates; (2) the general tenour of the chapter, 
exclusive of the debatable sentence which I have transcribed 
at the beginning of this note, and, above all, (3) the opening 
words of ch. 7 ’AAX eixds, ébn 6 KéBns, TodTo ye [ sc. TO pt) 
Oewsrov eivas éavtov Bidfec Oar] patverat. 0 wévtot viv On Edeyes, 
To TOds pirocdhous padlas dv éOérew amroOvyckewv, EorKe TODTO, 
& Soxpares, arér@, «.T.r., show conclusively that in ch. 6 
it is the prohibition of suicide which is alone under discussion, 
and accordin gly that in 62. rTod70 is equivalent, not to the two 
propositions 2) Oewotov eivar éavtov Bratec Oar, crew av TO 
amroOvncKovtTs TOV piddcogov creo Gas, nor to the single propo- 
sition €Oérew av TO aTroOvncKovTL TOV dsdocoov Srecbat but 
to the single proposition pi OeusTdov eivas éavtov idler Oa. 
This view of the meaning of rodro is confirmed by the reflec- 
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tion that, whereas rodro is declared to be dzAob», é.e..a rule of 
universal application, wu Oeusrov eivar éavtov BudfeoOar is 
correspondingly supposed to be a rule of universal applica- 
tion, but é0érew av TO arroOvycKovts ErecOas is acknowledged 
to be a rule which applies only to a limited class, that of the 
philosophers. Now, this being so, in the two sentences, icws 
pévtor Oavpacrey co dhaveitat, et TOTO povoy THY aA@v 
aTavTwVv atrAobv éoriv and ois BéAtiov TeOvavat, Pavpactov tows 
co paivetat, eb TovToLs Tots avOpa@Trots py SoLoY éoTLV AUTOS 
éavTovs ev Totelv, GAN’ ddrov Oe Tepywévery evepyéTnv, the 
paradox is stated twice. The one sentence says, ‘ You will no 
doubt be surprised to find that the prohibition of suicide is 
absolute, not limited by any qualifications :’ the other says, 
‘You are no doubt surprised to find that those for whom death 
is better than life are not at liberty to do what is for their 
advantage.’ In fact, the two sentences state consistently and 
correctly what it is which surprises Cebes in Socrates’ teach- 
ing; but as the terms of the former. sentence are vaguely 
general, the iteration is not otiose. It would seem then that, 
if we omit the words cal ovdémore tuyyaver TO avOparr@ 
@oTrep Kal TaAXNA Eat STE Kat ols BéATLOV TeOVavar 1) Shy, the 
remainder of the extract will give a perfect sense; and it is 
immediately obvious that, if we further omit the superfluous 
words Oavpactov icws cot haivetat, eb TovUTOLS Tots avOpewTrots, 
we at once obtain an unexceptionable and_ perspicuous 
sentence. 

Next, let us suppose the words toiro povoy Tov dd\dwv 
amavtTwv atdovv éotl kat to be omitted. The residue, it 
would seem, will now mean: ‘you will be surprised to hear, 
(1) that, whereas other rules are qualified, it is not at some 
_ times and in some cases only, but at all times and in all cases, 
that death is better for a man than life, and (2) that it is 
wrong for those for whom death is better to do what is for 
their advantage.’ Thus, whereas when we started from ¢¢ 
TOUTO LOVOY TOV dAAwY aTrdyTwY amdodv éoTi the unqualified 
rule was found to be 7) Oeusroveivar EavTov BralecOat, when we . 
start from ef oddérote TUyYaver TO aVOpOTT@ BoTEp Kab TANG - 
éotw Ste xa ois BéXtuov TeOvdvar Sv the unqualified rule 
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appears to be BeAtioy elvar reOvavas 7) Sjv. And now we note 
an important difference between the two rules here declared 
to be unqualified. The rule px) Qewirdv eivar éavrov Prater Oar 
is throughout the whole passage held to be unqualified: the 
rule @érrop eivar TeOvavar 7) Shy is, except in the single sen- 
tence before us, limited to the case of the philosopher, and 
therefore can hardly be said to be aAodv. Furthermore the 
sentence Kal ovdérote Tuyydver TH avOpdTr@ WaTEp Kal Tara 
éotw bre kal ois BéAtiov TeOvavar } Gv is faulty in its detail ; 
since (1) ovdérore is unmeaning and hardly grammatical ; 
and (2) 7@ avOpé7@ and éctw ois are mutually inconsistent, 
not in point of syntax only, but also in point of sense; for, if, 
as the words To dvOpérq@ indicate, we are referring to the 
case of one man, qualification in regard to persons, such as is 
implied in éetv ofs, becomes impossible. 

The two clauses which I have examined in the preceding 
paragraphs are then, though like, in so far as both assert 
some rule to be unqualified, unlike, in so far as they refer to 
different rules; and, inasmuch as one of them is inconsistent 
with the general context and incorrectly expressed, it would 
further appear that we must not attempt to escape the diffi- 
culty by supposing both 70 ya Oewitov etvar éavrov BidlecOar 
and 76 BéxTuov eivas TeOvavar  Shv to be separately referred to. 
Indeed it would almost seem that the emphatic words povov 
TOV GAAwV amavTwv positively preclude any such attempt. _ 

It only remains, I think, to bracket the words which 
are in spaced type.. What surprises Cebes is, in reality, 
that, though for the philosopher death is better than 
life, the rule against suicide admits of no exception in 
his favour. Some student however, assuming that here, as 
at 61 p, the two doctrines which Cebes finds it difficult. to 
reconcile are brought explicitly into juxtaposition, and there- 
fore that todro means BéATLov ecivar TeOvavas } Ghv, has em- 
bodied his interpretation in a marginal note, and this note, 
finding its way into the text, has converted the correct state- 
ment that the rule pi) Oewirdv eivar Bidtec Oar éavtov admits 
of no exceptions into the incorrect statement that the rule 
Béxriov ecivar teOvavar } Sv admits of no exceptions. As 
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usual, the interpolator borrows his phraseology from the 
context. It is noteworthy that the gloss, if gloss it is, is 
ancient ; see Simplicius im Hpictetum, p. 63, cited by Schanz.! 


§ 2. CorRUPTIONS. 


(1) Eipyd&ero 5é yen wepittn ; Nai. 104 v. i.e. ‘And it was 
the idea of odd which made three odd? Yes.’ But can 7 
mepitry stand for the idea of odd? We know avzo 70 srepurt- 
Tov, and To 6 éott TepsTToV, and 7 Tod mepiTTod idéa, and 7 
TepiTTOTNS, Just as we know avto To Kady, TO 6 éoTt KadOV, 7) 
Tov KaAov idéa, and To KaAXos: but we do not know 2 wepetTy 
any more than we know 7) xady. Hence I cannot doubt that 
we ought to read here, as in 105 ©, 9 aepetrorns. 


(2) ‘Noatrtos, oipat, Kav eb TO drpuKtov avdrcOpov Hv, OTrOTE 
3 ‘ a ’ ee 2 Ey 7 KN 5) L 209 
él To Top wWuypov TL emer, ovToT av atreaBévvuTO ovd 
GTOANUTO, GAA caV av ameNOov @Byeto. 106 a. 

In the antecedent context Socrates has spoken of To p7 
Seyowevoy THY TOD apTiou idéay as avdptiov; of TO Sixavov pn 
Sexyopuevoy Kat 0 dy wovotkoy un déynTar as AdiKov Kal auoucoV 3 


A KN 


of 0 dv Odvarov pr) Séyntat as aBavarov ; of TO wh Seyopevov 
Thv ToD Oepwod idéav as AOepuov; the compound in some cases 


_1T take the opportunity of noting another interpolation which has occasioned 
trouble in a very important passage. In 100 p the books give rodro 8¢ amAGs Kad 
aréxves Kab tows evnOws exw wap euavtT@, Sti ove BAAO TL Tore? avTd KaAddv 4) 7H 
éxelvou TOD KaAod etre mapoucla etre Kowvwvla etre Say Sh Kal dmws TpogyEevomevy” 
ov yap étt TodTO SucxXuplCoua, GAN Tt TE KaAG TA KaAd ylyvera nadrd. That 
the text cannot stand, is universally admitted; and various attempts have been 
made to rectify it. Thus, for mpooyevouevn (which, if it is retained, clearly 
requires the addition of the words 7 idéa), Wyttenbach, followed by the Ziirich 
editors, substitutes wpocayopevouevn, a friend of Heindort’s PDI ie Stall- 
baum mpooyryvéuevoy ; while Daehne, followed by Madvig and Schanz, brackets 
etre before day, and Ueberweg at once brackets evre before dn and substitutes 
mpooryevouevovu for. mpooyevoudyn.. For my own part, I am convinced that mpoo- 
yevouevy is an interpolation, the phrase e¢re dan 5) kad Saws needing no supple- 
ment: cf. laws 899 B ere ev odpacw évodoa, (Ga dvTa, KoomovaL mdyTA oUpaydy 
etre ban Te Kaldmws. But I should hardly have ventured to propound this solution 
of the difficulty, if I had not found unexpected confirmation of my conjecture in 
the commentary of Olympiodorus, who says plainly (ed. Finckh, p. 148) 6 € pnow, 


elte brn Kal dmws. 
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existing ready to hand, but in others (avdptvov, aBeppov) being. 
invented for the occasion. To keep up the parallelism, we 
want in this place, not ductor, but dapvypov: and of this 
reading a trace is perhaps preserved in the MSS. of Stobaeus, 
ecl. phys. 1 41 § 16, which have 76 yuypor. 

Turning to Schanz, I find that I am anticipated in this 
suggestion by Wyttenbach. I must confess to a feeling of 
surprise that the correction has not been accepted by the 
editors. | | 


HENRY JACKSON. 
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THREE HOMERIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


audiyunets, appiyvos, aupréntooa, 


“audiyunets (yviov’ vett. ywdos) utrimque validis artubus 
instructus Goebel, utraque manu agilis Doed.” is the un- 
usually meagre account of the word in Ebeling’s Lexicon. 
That is to say, the ancients derive the word from yuios= 
lame, the moderns from yuvtov=member. Both are unsatis- 
factory, as they take no account of the . which appears 
in both words; the derivation from rus is additionally 
unsound, because adjectives in -ess are always derived from 
substantives, not from adjectives (see Goebel, de Epithetis 
Homericis in -eus desinentibus, Vienna, 1858, especially with 
reference to d£vdeus, p. 24): while if it came from yvior, it 
would mean indeed “ utrimque artubus instructus,” but the 
indispensable “ validis’’ would be absent. 

It is far more satisfactory to refer the word at once to a 
substantive *yin in the sense of “crook,” “curve.” Though 
the word is not found in this simple sense, yet we have yuys 
=the curved piece of wood in a plough,’ and hence “a 
field” or ‘“plough-gate,” iuger; while the existence of a_ 
root yv implying curvature is abundantly proved by yiadov 
= the hollow of the hand (éy-yuvad-iGew), or the curved 
breastplate; yupos bent round, Od. x1x 246. Probably yavAds= 
“jug,” yatAos = merchant vessel (Curtius, Gr. Et. no. 127), 
come from the same root, and are named from their round- 
ness; and I would also suggest that the Aduvy Iuyain (Ll. 11 865) 
‘(T'vu-y-ain, with “broken reduplication”’) belongs here, and 
means strictly ‘the Lake of the Hollow.” (Strabo, by the 
way, says that it was afterwards called Kodon, which seems to 
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suggest xoiAn). yin also occurs as a by-form of xv 
—cave, hollow, in Hesych. (Curt. Hi. No. 836) (Vanicek 
shortly discusses the root, Et. Wtbuch. p. 230). Thus we 
have yv-i-ov used of the moveable extremities, the bending 
parts of the body, hands and feet; yu-t-0s crooked im the 
‘bad sense, maimed. 

Without, therefore, adopting either of the two derivations 
hitherto given, we may obtain a gue Rosia Oty 
meaning and formation by starting from *yun or yuns, and 
explaining, “with a crook on both sides,” 7.e. bandylegged. 
Any aesthetic objections to such a word may be disposed of 
‘by reference to cvAAoTrodiwv, which undoubtedly has the same 
meaning, and is used of the same god. 


audiyvos is used some eight or nine times in Homer as 
an epithet of the spear, and 1s Bee, explained to mean 
“utrimque manibus instructus,” ¢.e. with a point at each end. 
The objections to this are numerous. audi means “on both 
sides,” not “at each end.” Even if duduxd7reddov means “a 
double cup,” as Aristarchus thought, it does not affect the 
question, for with such an object it is indifferent which line 
‘we take as the axis in our mental view. For appiédicca, the 
only other word quoted in this connexion, see below. Nor is 
there any analogy for the omission of the ¢ of yviov in a 
derived adjective; while even if we waive these objections, 
we have to face the still more serious question, whether 
Homer could really have called the metal points at the butt 
end and “business”’ end of the spear yvia or hands. Homer, 
it is true, Shade far as to attribute desires to his spears 
(AvAaLopeva Ypoov aca, etc.), but to call the points “ hands,” 
appears to me to go beyond all the limits of early Epic 
personification. Add to this that the hands and feet are 
called yvia, as I have said, in virtue of their flexibility, and 
it becomes impossible to use the word of the solid joints of a 
spear. 

Furthermore, yviov does not mean “a hind ms wean 
- but includes feet as well, so that we cannot take the word to 
mean “two-handed,” i.e. “wielded in both hands,” as has 
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been suggested; unless. we go back to éyyin, a pledge, 
apparently as being “put into the hollow of the hand,” ! 
which comes straight from the root, but not exactly by the 
same process, which gives yviov. This hardly authorizes us 
to assume *yin=hand in a general sense, including the hand 


which grasps as well as the hollowed hand which passively 


receives. 

Hoffmann and Dpaerlas have attempted to refer the epithet 
to the point of the spear only, and explain ‘curved on both 
sides” as of a flat point, more or less oval, with cutting edges. 
‘But this is hardly satisfactory ; such a property of the point 
would not be sufficiently obvious to give an epithet to the 
whole spear. Diintzer again would have it = “ wounding on 
both sides,” z.e. ““two-edged,” from ‘a root yu to hurt, whose 
existence remains to be proved. 

A much more obvious quality of the long shaft would be 
its elasticity, which is alluded to in passages such as J/. XII 
504, aixpn & Aivelao. cpadatvowévn Kata yains @xeto. For 
want of a better interpretation, I would therefore explain the 
word to mean “bending both ways” from its elasticity. This 
appears to give a sufficiently true and graphic epithet for a | 
spear eleven cubits long (J/. v1 319), and is unobjectionable 
_as to formation. 


audtérxtooa. The received explanations of this epithet 
of the Homeric ship generally assume that the latter portion 
of the word means “curved”; and the qualities of the ship 
described are said to be either (1) “curved at both ends,” 
i.e. with rising prow and poop; (2) “ with curved ribs”; 
(38) “curved” in plan, ze. of a guasi-oval shape. But all 
these appear to do violence to the very definite meaning of 
the root Fed (uol-u-o, etc.), which invariably expresses the 
idea of ‘ wheeling,” “revolving,” or ‘twisting’; an idea 
which does not pass into that of simple curvature, or in- | 
considerable deviation from a straight line, so far as I can 
judge from an examination of the uses of éMocew and 


' The word then corresponds to the Latin manus, mancipium, in being used 
in the sense of marriage, betrothal. 
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its chief derivatives quoted in L. and S. It is hardly worth 
while to quote them at length, as that easily accessible 
source will, I believe, prove at once that the word is only 
used of lines or moving objects whose direction turns round 
upon itself; eg. of the oar (Soph. Ay. 358) whose blade 
approximately describes an oval; of the: foot in circling 
dances (Eur. Or. 171); of spirals of all sorts, in Homer of 
chariots wheeling round, or warriors rallying from flight for 
a charge. We have only to translate literally ‘“ twisted both 
ways”’ to see how little the word expresses the gradual curves 
of a ship’s form. The interpretation (1) seems now to be most 
generally accepted, and will be found supported and illustrated 
at p. 414 of Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey; but the 
type of ship there depicted is not known to be Greek, nor 
does the best available evidence tend to show that the Homeric 
war-ship had the curving prow: the oldest vases all give the 
projecting “ram.” Here again too we have the difficulty, 
as La Roche has pointed out, that adué never means “‘at both 
ends’’—a remark which cannot, as I have shown, be rebutted 
by the very doubtful analogy of dudiyvos. 

Another suggested interpretation is “rocking, swaying ” 
both ways, but this equally lacks support from any use of 
éxiccew. I should, however, greatly prefer it, were no yet 
simpler explanation possible. 

The old interpretation is “‘ rowed on both sides”; but this 
is obviously not to be defended by auov éEXicowv mraTay 
(Aj. 358) already mentioned; nor can there be any connexion 
with root ép- to row, which never had an initial consonant, and 
thus could only make audnpns (Eur. Cycl.15) or the like. Schol. 
B on J/. 11 165 however gives auducrtocas | aupotépwbev 
atpepopuévas Kal épeccopevas, where the word otpedopévas 
may perhaps indicate the interpretation which to me appears 
simplest and most suitable ; viz., “ wheeling round both ways,” 
i.e. easily steered, “ handy.” This seems to fit in excellently 
to the use of éA/ocew of chariots; the meaning is at least un- 
objectionable, and may be supported by RBapus audiotpodos, 
Aesch. Supp. 882. Moreover, the later application of the 
word to a strap (wdc) and impulse (wevown sc. uersatilis) 
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thus find their proper place without causing any of the 
difficulty which lexicographers appear to have felt in corre- 
lating them. It has been urged against the sense “swaying,” 
and might equally be suggested here, that the epithet is 
generally used of ships drawn up on the land. This is 
literally true; it is used so in fourteen passages out of 
twenty. But such a fact has little weight in the face of the 
very conventional use of epithets in Homer. 

I may mention that Dr. Goebel translates “ auf baden 
Seiten glutroth,” from root Fad to burn (?). The word might, 
it is true, mean ‘shining on both sides,” without violating 
phonetic laws, if referred to root ceX ; but when Dr. Goebel 
draws us a pretty picture of the shinceel ship under the bright 
sky and sunshine coming over the violet-blue sea, and the 
ship’s ‘cheeks’ glittering with the reflexion from sun and 
sea,” he must be reminded that in order to give reflexions 
from both sides of the ship, at least two judiciously disposed 
suns would be required. : 


* WALTER LEAF. 
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RICHARD CROKE. 


Tux learned historian of the University of Cambridge, where 
he deals with the life of Richard Croke, passes briefly over 
the years that scholar spent abroad. “ From Oxford Croke 
went on to Paris,’”’ he says (p. 527), “and having completed 
there his course of study as an ‘artist,’ and acquired a con- 
siderable reputation, he next proceeded to Germany in the 
capacity of a teacher. He taught at Cologne, Louvain, 
Leipsic, and Dresden with remarkable success.” But these 
years spent abroad deserve perhaps more than such a passing 
notice. — 

When in Germany last summer I took up this question as 


a diversion from other work, and having through the kindness _ 


of the librarians of the Leipsic University and of the Dresden 
library had access to some sources of information hitherto I 
believe overlooked, I learned several facts not given in the 
latest. biographical notice of Croke, that by Horawitz in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. iv. 1876. These facts 
I propose to embody in the present paper. 7 
As regards Croke’s stay in Paris, I can add but little to 
what is already known, viz., that whilst there he attended 
the lectures of Hieron. Aleander. Horawitz mentions a 
letter from Budaeus to Croke as a proof of their intimacy ; 
but the letter (A) reads to me rather as a polite disclaimer of 
any such intimate friendship. Erasmus, who took a kindly 
interest in Croke, tried to raise the necessary funds for de- 
fraying the expenses of his stay in Paris, for “destituitur ille 
a nonnullis qui promiserant subsidium »” (Erasm. Epp. L.B. 


1706, p. 182). In two letters to J, Colet (p. 131 and p. 182, 


\ 
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of the year 1513) he asks him if he has any money entrusted 
to him for charitable purposes, and recommends Croke as a 
worthy recipient of such bounty. But no help comes from 
that quarter; Colet waxes angry at such a supposition, and 
replies: “Quod scribis de R. Croco miror, quid ego cum 
pecuniis aliorum ? unde judices aut suspicere apud me esse 
pecunias quoquo modo mihi creditas? non adsto morituris, 
non blandior pecuniosis viduis, non immisceo me in testa- 
mentis divitum, non quaero familiaritates locupletum, non 
laudo peccata eorum, non jubeo redimant scelera sua pecuntis 
arbitrio meo positis. crede, apud nos qui non est id genus 
hominum, non facile habebit pecunias eleemosynarias ”’ 
(p. 1524). 

It is not possible to trace with absolute certainty Croke’s 
movements after leaving Paris. We know (1) that he 
matriculated at Cologne, March 20th, 1515: Magister 
Richardus croce angelicus dioc. lundenen. professor literarum 
grecarum iuravit et solvit universitati tantum (C. Krafft in 
Zeitschrift f. preuss. Gesch. vol. v. p. 491); and (2) that he 
matriculated at Leipsic, in the summer semester of the same 
year, t.e. after April 28rd (St. George’s Day, when the 
new rector is elected): ‘“ Mgr Richardus Crocus Britannus 
Londoniensis equestris ordinis qui Graecas professus fuit 
litteras ” (copied from the original). (8) In a letter dated 
March 2nd, 1515, from G. Spalatin to J. Lange, the follow- 
ing sentence occurs: Scio enim Crocum Lipsiae frequens 
habuisse auditorium, neque solum Scholasticos gregarios, sed 
etiam doctores Theologiae celeberrimos discipulos, et quidem 
eos quorum fortassis quatuor aut sex plus mercedis ei dederunt, 
quam multi tribuent (Briefe u. Documente aus d. Zeit d. Re- 
form. ete. v. K. und W. Krafft, p. 185); (4) in a letter 
usually dated 1514 Erasmus writes to Linacre: Crocus 
regnat in Academia Lipsiensi publicitus Graecas docens 
literas (p. 186) (but this date is more than doubtful); and (5) 
Mutianus in a letter to Reuchlin dated September 13th (year 
not given) refers to a recent visit paid him by Croke: Nuper 
Crocus Britannus (qualem ipse se facit, quanquam ob linguae - 
mobilitatem et mores graecanicos videatur esse graeculus, 
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nam Theocritum iucundissime legit et cum gratia balbutit) 
cum apud me quiesceret et Grocinum et Aleandrum et nescio 
quos magistros laudaret, deesse sibi dixit hebraicam scientiam 
ete. (quoted by Bocking, Hutten. oper. Suppl. 1. p. 352);. 
and it was probably on this occasion that Mutianus called 
Croke’s attention to the fine library lately founded at 
Wittenberg.! 

Krafft, mainly relying upon the date of Erasmus’ letter (4),. 
supposes that Croke made two stays in Leipzig: viz. in 1514 
before his stay at Cologne, and again after itin 1515; but in 
a note added in the Preface (p. 2) he calls this arrangement 
doubtful, since the date is uncertain, and indeed it would 
seem strange to suppose a double stay at Leipsic, since in his 
Encomium Croke does not refer to it at all. Yet what in that 
case becomes of Spalatin’s statement (3) ? 

After leaving Paris Croke probably proceeded first to — 
Louvain ; for in his Encomium Congratulatorium (1515) he 
says: ‘‘ Louanii, fateor me summa cum humanitate exceptum. 
opera Joannis Paludani, Rhetoris, viri cum ipsa canitie, tum 
omni litterarum et virtutum cumulo venerandi. Coloniae 
concessum, vbiuis scholarum, occlusa etiam nisi: mercedem 
porrigentibus, ianua praelegere. Sed ® somos quanto plus 
de vestra Lipsia mihi nunc polliceor?” It is true, in the 
concluding words of the Preface to his Edition of Ausonius, 
the order is inverted: “ Vale et Crocum tuum primum 
literarum Graecarum Colonie Louanii Lypsieque tue publicum 
professorem ama,” but remembering the dates of the matricu- 
lations at Cologne and Leipsic, we cannot arrange his visit to 
Louvain otherwise. His stay cannot have been long enough 
to allow of his making a mark there; for I have not been 
able to find mention of his name in several works on the 
history of that University. 

In Cologne he must have been lecturing for some time 


1 To this Croke refers in a letter addressed to Frederick III.: Bibliothecam 
erexisse te narrabat tuus Mucianus, omni delectissimorum quorumque librorum 
genere refertam. Cuius fama quum me in has regiones impulerit, ita et ad te, 
cuius vultus argento ductos non sine magna veneratione saepe contemplatus sum, 
et Academiam visendam tuam ita accendit, ut numqudm mihi satisfactum putem, 
donec Optimum Principem Fridericum meo obsequio fuero demeritus propitium 
(quoted by Bohme, de literat. Lips, op. Acad.). . 
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previous to his matriculation ; he left it almost immediately 
afterwards, for P. Mosellanus, who left Cologne quite in the 
beginning of 1515, had been his pupil there; and when he 
came to Leipsic in the same year (he matriculated between 
St. John’s Day and Michaelmas) he found Croke already 
established.! | 

Now as to Croke’s work at Leipsic, we must state at once 
that he was not the first who taught Greek there, but he was 
the first who taught it with success; as Camerarius has it: 
Primus putabatur ita docuisse Graecam linguam in Germania, 
ut plane perdisci illam posse et quid momenti ad omnem 
doctrinae eruditionem atque cultum huius cognitio adlatura 
essa videretur, nostri homines sese intelligere arbitrarentur 
(Camer. narratio de Helio E. Hesso, p. 4). There is no lack 
of evidence to show how great his success was. Maullinger 
. quotes the passage given above from Camerarius, who was 
wont to tell, in after life, how he had suddenly found himself 
famous simply from having been the pupil of so renowned 
a teacher; he also refers to Erasmus’ letter to Linacre 
(above 4), and to Emser’s letter to Erasmus (6): Ceterum D. 
Richardus Crocus Anglus, qui biennio hic Graecae litteraturae 
rudimenta cum summa laude et morum honestate seminavit, 
etc. (Erasm. Epp. p. 1592). Let me add what Casp. Cruciger 
says: Negabat meus pater credibile nunc esse id quod ipse 
tunc cognouerit. Tamquam caelitus demissum Crocum omnes 
veneratos esse aiebat, unum quemque se felicem iudi- 
casse, si in familiaritatem ipsius insinuaretur: docenti vero 
et mercedem, quae postularetur, persoluere et quocumque loco 
temporeque praesto esse, recusauisse neminem. Si concubia 


1 From Musler’s Funebris or. in laudem Petri Mosellani quoted by K. and W. 
Krafft, p. 122: Postquam—Agrippinae vero scholae non admodum linguarum 
studio caperentur (siquidem et Crocus ipse a quo hic noster aliquot saltem graecas 
literas magno quidem pronunciare didicit non admodum frequenti praelegebat 
auditorio), etc., and p. 125: Advenerant autem (7.e. Mosellanus and Borner) ea 
sententia, ut nullum graece doctum hic,inventuros certe crederent. At hac ipsa 
die Crocum, a quo Agrippinae discesserant, conspiciunt, Metzleri cuiusdam 
doctoris Vvratislauiani—sumptibus hue deductus erat. Ille mox orationem 
publicam habebat. Senatus hospitale domum offert, philosophorum corona 
(quam facultatem vocant) benigne tractat, illustrissimus princeps et studiorum 
nostrorum Mecaenas liberalissimus Dux Georgius graecae lectioni stipendio novo 
pretecit. Adhaec auditores priuati eius labores magno redimebant, adeo ut non 
immerito Crocus e Lipsia aureus rediisse, ab Erasmo doctissime scribatur, 
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nocte se conveniri, si quamuis longe extra oppidum ius- 
‘sisset, omnes libenter, inquit, obsequuti fuissent (quoted by 
Béhme 1.1.) ; nor must we forget Spalatin’s letter (3) and 
what Croke himself says in his Encomium of the professors 
of philosophy, law, and divinity: “Postremo tam pu, tam 
humiles, ut ne lectiones quidem meas adire erubescatis idque 
grandiori adfectaque prope aetate, Catonem nimirum imitati 
qui Graecas litteras canus discere inceperat.’” Or can there 
be a stronger proof of his great success as a teacher than the 
hatred of the Sophists, one of whom is made to say: “ Ht 
alius est hic qui etiam legit in Graeco, vocatus Ricardus 
Crocus et venitex Anglia. ego dixi nuper ‘ Diabole, venit iste 
ex Anglia? Ego credo quod si esset unus poeta ibi ubi 
piper crescit, ipse etiam veniret Liptzick” (Bocking, Hutt. 
oper., p. 276, 19 foll., cf. carmen Rithmicale magistri Phil. 
Schlauraff, p. 200, 48 foll.).. By the wish of George, Duke 
of Saxony, the Faculty of Arts decreed Croke 10 guilders 
“ut ad famam nostre Achademie et profectum studiosorum 
legeret gratis unam lectionem in grecis litteris.” Soon the 
Faculty petitioned the Duke when he visited Leipsic for a 
stipend of 100 guilders for Croke, and when no immediate 
action was taken, and the same sum was offered him from 
Prague, a petition (B) was sent up to Dresden, signed by 
15 masters of arts (March 12th), repeating their request in 
still more urgent terms. Whether their prayer was granted 
or not, we do not know; but so much is certain, that Croke 
was in every way satisfied with the Senate of the University 
and with the Duke, whose generosity to scholars he greatly 
praises. | 
In 1517 Croke returned to Cambridge, where he proceeded 
to his M.A. in the same year.!_ Mullinger.makes Croke stay 
in Dresden for two years after leaving Leipsic, probably be- 


1In P. Mosellanus’ letter, dated March 24th, 1517: Jam tum enim hine in 
patriam solvere parabat ; and in Emser’s, March 17th, 1517: Et nunc patriam 
repetiturus, etc. ; and in a letter dated August 25th, 1617, Mosellanus writes to 
Joh. Caesarius of Cologne: “Nam quia Illustrissimus princeps meus Georgius 
Saxonum dux magnificentissimus studia nostra in hoc sua fovet munificentia, ut 
Lipsica hace Academia jam ante latinis artibus quantum fieri potuit florentissima 
nunc nostra opera graecis quoque studiis illustretur,”’ etc. % 
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cause of Emser’s letter being dated from Dresden (yet the 
reply is to be sent to Leipsic); but that ‘biennium’ can (for 
chronological reasons) only refer to Croke’s stay at Leipsic.} 

And now, in conclusion, what do we know of Croke’s 
literary activity at Leipsic ? 

In 1515 he published an edition of Ausonius, and lectured 
on the poet, “ qui ut est difficillimus, ita diligentissima docti 
interpretis opera eget,’ but he considers himself well prepared 
for the task, having heard Aleander’s lectures on Ausonius 
in Paris. His Achademie Lipsensis Encomium Congratula- 
torium serves as a ‘kind of introductory lecture. The motto 
is, Bpovray ove ewov adda dios afupootopa Ceoxpitov aveidev * 
vosLos Kat ywpa, and in the prooemium (dated December 28th) 
he exclaims: ‘‘ Utut ergo mihi oblocuturi sunt qui Lypsensi 
Gymnasio parum bene volunt: ov dpovtis wmrmeretdy,” Ego 
enim cuiuis obnoxius fieri velim inuidie: modo vos ornare 
possem. Vestrum erit viri sapientissimi: hoc nostrum munus- 
culum, tali cum fronte suscipere, quali litteratorum omnia 
soletis. Sed quid Joui axazvos Ovova,t Nimirum vt tabellas : 
quas de grecorum verborum et nominum formationibus 
non inepte (vti speramus) collectas: vestro quoque nomini 
inscripsimus: precederet oratio ea, que meum erga vos 
animum posset reddere testatiorem.” In the Encomium 
Croke quotes Greek freely ; there are altogether ten quota- 
tions :° five from Homer, four from Hesiod opera, and one 
from Plutarch. With doubtful taste he shows off his Greek 
on the fly-leaf of the edition of Ausonius, where we read: 
Evrvtodn ev Avia Tapa Ovarevtiwo to Aapavtnpe THs 
QUTNS TONEMS TALTL ETEL TW ATTO TNS KPHOTOV YevYNTEWS VIALOTTH 
TevrakoowoTa TeuTTw Kar Secatw. From the type, the 
absence of accents and spiritus and ¢ subscriptum, we may 
clearly say that the art of printing Greek was not yet far 
advanced. ‘The printer’s name, as given at the end of the 

1 Cf. ‘*Camerarius narrat. de H. E. Hesso: quum Lipsiae vixissem annis 
quinque (before 1518), et duobus operam dedissem Ricardo Croco Britano qui 


primus explicuit doctrinam Graecarum literarum in Germania.” 
 Plut. de educ. puer., p. 11 C aaad rijs 0vpocroutas—dveire Tov OcdKpiTov. 
3 Herod. vi. 129. 4 Luc. Amor. 4. 
eres 32-34, iv. 392, xvii. 218; Il. i, 218, xi. 514; Hes. Op. 224, 225-37, 
p (hts 
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book, was Valentin Schuman; is Jayavrnpos a translation of 
Schuman ? (imddypua, Snua, Saya, Sawavrnp, something like 
ona, onuavTwp ?) 

In 1516 he published his “'Tabulae graecas literas com- 
pendio discere cupientibus sane quam necessariae,’ Schuman 
being the printer. This is in many respects a most interest- 
ing work. It was considered for a time the first Greek book 
printed with movable type in Saxony ; it can no longer claim 
this distinction, since five years before a reader had been 
printed in Wittenberg eicayoyn mpoo Twv ypappwatwv €Ndq- 
_ vov, yet it marks a great advance on the Wittenberg print, 
where all accents are omitted, and only those capitals occur 
which could be taken from Latin type (cf. Kohler, Lebens- 
beschreibungen merkwiirdiger deutscher Gelehrter, bd. 1). 
It is dedicated Academie, Senatui et Philosophorum: in vrbe 
Lipsiensi, corone, by whose wish, as he states in the preface 
(dated February 26th), he had undertaken the work. The 
concluding sentence of the preface runs: In quo (ze. in his 
own rules about the formation of the tenses) si quid peccatum 
sit, id candidus lector amice precor admoneat, et nos corrigat 
non egre perlaturos, nihil enim minus de me dici velim quam. 
odtos pj dutw voén, wnt Gddov akovov év Guys Badrntar. 
In its sixty pages he treats his subject in the following order: 
declinatio articulorum, decl. nominum (prima (ac yo), secunda 
(a 7), tertia (oc ov), quarta (wc); de imparisyllabis; decli- 
nationes nominum contractorum: prima to octava, then vooc). 
Then follow numeralia, de formatione Comparativorum et 
Superlativorum, de verbis (five conjugations rép7w, mhéxa, 
éviro Wdddo, and verbs in ws; de verbis circumflexis); de 
pronomine, de adverbio ex quarto Theodori.! Not the least 
interesting point about these Tabulae are two poems printed 
together with them, addressed to Mutianus: “ Ad librum ut 
Muttianum Vtriusque juris doctorem amicum suum plurimum 
venerandum salutet,” and a shorter one on the motto of 
Mutianus “ Beata Tranquillitas ” (C). 


1A second edition by his pupil, Philippus Nouenianus (Neumann), 1521, 
“ Additis solum in calce per nos verbis anomalis huius linguae studiosis maxi- 
mopere necessariis.”’ 
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In the same year (Horawitz says in 1519, but the Leipsic 
edition clearly has: Lipsiae in aedibus Valentini Schumann, 
Anno mpxvi) Croke published a translation of the 4th Book 
of Theodorus Gaza, which he dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Mayence and Magdeburg (although he allows that the Duke 
Geotge and the University have a prior claim to this honour), 
promising to undertake also a translation of the first three 
books at the request of Th. More. The coat of arms of. the 
Archbishop: one eagle, two lions, and four griffins suggest 
to Croke the following elegy (D). In the Preface Croke 
again quotes Greek, applying to the Archbishop éxmpemé’ év 
moAnrotar Kab éoxov Hpoecow (Il. ii. 483), citing éo odpavov 
dup aredwat (from Theocr. v. 144), and remarking with 
regard to the difficulties he had had to overcome in the 
translation : ‘ Et si graeci aliqui dnAlov KodvpByrTod (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 5.7), suum Theodorum egere affirment. Habitant 
enim ei apud nos dei (ut inquit Heracletus).” 

The Senate of the University granted Croke copyright for 

four years for this, and all other publications (Cautum est ne 
quis hunce librum D. R. C. aut quemvis alium ab eodem in 
hac inclyta urbe versum, compositum, aut excusum intra 
quadriennium imprimat, aliunde ne impressum huc aduehat). 

There is only one more poem to be mentioned, and this 
marks Croke’s position in regard to the religious movements 
of the time; he accompanied the Reprobatio orationis ex- 
cusatoriae picardorum ete. of Hieronymus de Ochsenfurt 
with a poem, beginning: Quis hanc perfidiam tuam 
picarde. 

Such was Croke’s work at Leipsic, and it bore rich fruit 
For we cannot be far wrong in supposing that when in the 
statutes of 1519 Greek was formally recognized as part of 
the University curriculum (de illustrissimi principis Georgii 
stipendio graeca Theodori Gazae grammatica interpretabitur 
[sic]), this was mainly the result of his teaching; for when — 
he left Leipsic, he left behind him a pupil well qualified to 
become his successor, P. Mosellanus. Oroke was greatest 
as a teacher of grammar, as Camerarius says. This was 
perhaps the most pressing need of his time; but he lectured 
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also on Plutarch,! and as we see from the above quotations, his 
acquaintance with Greek literature was extensive. He seems 
to have been widely known amongst the German scholars of 
the day, as is testified by his correspondence (two letters 
from Hutten to Croke, amico et literato et probo graecas 
pariter ac latinas Liptzae literas profitenti; Aug. 9th and — 
92nd, 1516; Croke’s letter to Reuchlin, with a copy of 
Theodorus Gaza, bk. iv. quoted by Bécking), and even after 
his return to England this intercourse was not entirely 
broken off. His attempt, however, to induce Mosellanus 
to migrate to England failed ; Mosellanus writes in a letter 
to Pflug: “Is noster Crocus in Aula Regis sui agit, et me 
iam litteris in Angliam vocat. Sed an fidendum sit, nescio.”’ 

This sketch of the years Croke spent abroad is necessarily 
somewhat scrappy, and leaves yet some gaps which one would 
gladly see filled up; yet I trust enough has been shown 
to prove the great importance to the progress of Greek 
studies in Northern Germany of this visit of the English 
scholar, whose Tabulae inspired a pupil with the following 
epigram :— 

radra épaca Kpoxov Satdarea oxnpat AOnvy 
oinror’ "AOnvaiwv oxintpa amr@deo’ epn 
GAN dpa Teppdvev te apnipiiov te Bperavvov 
moddakpaTa. TOV Tp pndey EdarTov exw. 


(Gregor. Coelius, quoted by Leichius, de orig. et increm. 
typographiae Lips. p. 387.) | 


HERMAN HAGER. 
THE OWENS CoLLEcE, April 19, 1882. 


1 <¢ Qui quosdam libellos Plutarchi explicare nobis pueris solebat,’’ Camer. 
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APPENDIX. 


A.—Guilelmi Budaei, regit secretarit epistolae. Basil. a. 
1521, p. 168. 
, Tovriedpos Bovdatos Kpcx@ 
ev TpaTTEV. 
lal }2 3 
Mérers pev © Kpoxe audi ta tev EXAnvaV ov peTplas éTI- 
lA WA. \ \ ” la) es | a x as | e 
dace, Os 61) Tpos avdpa AaTivoy éué NaTivos BY avTOS, EAAN- 
vite Tponpnoat TO Oyo, yevvaiws yn Kalb aEveTTaivws. OTL 
peevtor THs Pirias nudv THs TaraLas euvncOns, Svadopelv TE 
goukas Ta Exyata epomevos TIS OiKELOTHTOS VOY Trap’ e“ol, TOV 
TPOTELWY ye TUYYdVELW ool TPOTHKOV, wYNLOTVVOY TL TrAapeye- 
cbai ce YphV Kat yvoOptopa odK ApVdpoV THs optdlas Huav. Kal 
yap Tov Kpoxov ovdpatos ws ye mol yvwpiuov avopos Kab oiKelws 
EYOVTOS, OU TdVvU TL TYE VOY Eyov MéuVNUaL. Ov HV TOUTOU YE 
vA f x a ” NX of eee } Vato , 
évexa dvcapéotos oé bet StaKxeiabat 7 Stras 51) avialAvat. ovdé 
A a e a «A eg? > A : 2.3 
tit hOovicar TOV UmedaTraV, ods NOéws Te GoTraLopas Ov’ érrLo- 
TOMY Kal Oia TLS ayw, ElKOT@S. avdpes Yap ciow éxetvoL, 
éuol Te Kal ToANOIs TOV Euod StadepovTmy copia Keyapiopévor. 
col ye nv EveoTl Kal TOV dpolwy avTots Trap’ é“od TUYELV HV CoOL 
ete) \ 5 4 \ a 7 a 
TOUT e7rienes 7. Pepe 57) mpoteupeph oe TovToLs Tots Bperta- 
vows Tapéyou Tois cols, ica TE akiépacrov, Kayo cot ica Kab 
V4 a a \ \ At 2 fo 
TOVTOLS PituKas Tpocoicopat. toO. pev Or) TH ériaToAH avdopa 
MPOKAAETAMEVOS OVK ANdwS avTLEEVLODVTA GOL, El TOU Gol TOUTO 
, e No 3) / Cy ons 4 \ \ 
Katabvpuoy EAXnUGTL avTeTICTEAAELY NUAS. NHoouwar yap Kab 
TAUTH TH YAWoon Thy diroTroviay aoKkav. eEppwoo, Kal TOV év- 
dofav TovTtwvi Kal Noyiwy TaV avO1, ToVs cor pittaTous Tpdc- 
evmé pot. é€ Ilapnoiows avOecrnpidvos tpitn iotapévouv Ths 
, ae ; ; 
_ vexvas Th voTepata. 


B.— Codex Diplom. Saxoniae Reg., p. ii. vol. 11, p. 406. 


Cum celsitudo tua novissime hine discederet, illustrissime 
princeps, supplicatum est serenitati tue, ut domino Ricardo 
Croco, qui in hoc gymnasio in tuum summum honorem et 
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studiosorum utilitatem non mediocrem grecas litteras profit- 
etur, centum aureorum stipendium decerneretur. Ceterum 
interim quo excellentissima gratia tua aliis negotiis prepedita 
nihil nobis respondit, ea quam a te postulavimus pecunia ili 
ex Bohemia offertur, de qua re fideliter ad archetypum de- 
scriptas litteras nunc ad te curavimus deferendas, ne scilicet 
hune virum a te et tuis patiare ea pecunia avelli praesentem, 
quam absenti Bohemie offert domicellus, non sine tue, si dis- 
cesserit, achademie magna jactura. Rogamus ergo te, seren- 
issime princeps, ut hunc tuo et senatus stipendio devictum in 
unum saltem annum quoad he littere altiores radices egerint, 
hinc abire non sinas. Quantopere enim ad christianam reli- 
gionem grece littere faciant, abunde docet divus Augustinus, 
qui in secundo de doctrina christiana libro iubet nos ad 
grecum codicem recurrere, si quid in sacra novi instrumenti 
scriptura titubaverit. Addimus quod in clementinis hane 
linguam in quattuor gymnasiis precipitur ad exstirpandas 
hereses prelegi. Ut omittamus nullas litteras ex doctissi- 
morum omni consensu esse, que lingue grece auxilio non 
egeant, tu serenissime princeps pro tua in doctos omnes 
liberalitate diutius nos hune sperare non sinas, sed quid sis 
in hac re facturus, nobis per tuas litteras iam nunc signi- | 
fices. Vale feliciter, illustrissime et serenissime princeps. 
Tui subditi tibi deditissimi pro omnibus nos pauci. Lipsk 
Xli. martil. 


C. 


In beatam tranquillitatem Muttiani. 
Beata qui tranquillitas 
Rufi leges in ostio 
Pictam notis nigellulis 
Dignam aureis sententiam 
Ne vellicaueris virum 
Nihil quod auri admiscuit 
Pascendam enim mentem putat 
Non blandiendum ocellulis 
Vir omnium iam calculis 
Bonus piusque et integer. 


F, 
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D. 


Gryphes habent Aquilamque et habent tua signa Leones. 


Sic leo quadrupedum gloria, vt illa auium. 

Rostro alisque aquila est, leo corpore eryphus et unus 
Est duo, sunt cuncta et singula vita tua 

Namque ale doctrine aquilam: te nobile stemma leonem, 
Fecit utrumque deus, iunxit utrumque deus. 
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ON SOME WORDS AND QUESTIONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ROMAN SURVEY AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PUBLIC LAND. ae 


1, Two words occur frequently in the Gromatici, of ‘which 
the etymology is a puzzle to modern writers—arcifinius (or 
arcifinalis) and decumanus. They seem to me to be expli- 
cable without difficulty. 

In the first sentence of Frontinus (according to Lachmann’s 
edition) we have three great classes of land described. One 
is ager diuisus et adsignatus, 1.e. land divided into plots and 
marked as the private property of citizens ; another is ager 
mensura per extremitatem comprehensus, 1.€. land surrounded. 
by a measured boundary ; the last is ager arcifinius que 


nulla mensura continetur, i.e. land with no measured 


boundary. 
Three derivations of arcifinius are given by the ancients. 
(a) Varro, quoted by Frontinus (p. 6), derives it ab arcendis 
hostibus. . . | | 
(b) An author on p. 284 derives it ab arcendo uicinos ; and 


Pliny is apparently supposed by Schwegler (R. H. ii. p. 441) 
to refer to it in his words annonae uiltas non e latifundiis 


singulorum contingebat arcentium wicinos (N. H. xviii. § 17).. 


(c) Isidore (p. 369) says it is so called because certis 
mensuris non continetur sed arcentur fines evus obiectu fluminum 
montium arborum. His derivation is therefore ab arcendo 


fines. : | 
Siculus Flaccus (p. 187) gives both these last two. 
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Rudorff (Grom. Inst. p. 251) says that this derivation ab 
arcendo contains a thought right in language as well as in 
fact; he does not decide positively upon the other part of the 
derivation, and apparently thinks arcere may be here used 
both in the sense of prohibere and in that of munire or coercere, 
for which he quotes a precious etymology from Festus 
of nouerca as arcendae familiae gratia. Huschke (on Festus 
v. possessiones, p. 83) translates it die Begrenzsung abwehrte. 
I have seen no hint from any one that these derivations of 
arcifinius are unsatisfactory. I fancy the favourite is ab 
arcendo fines, and is connected with a confusion of .absence of 
measured boundaries with absence of boundaries altogether. 

Now the fact that an etymology has ancient authority is, 
as a general rule, not in its favour. If we judge from the 
specimens which we find in Varro, an ancient etymology is 
usually wrong. In the present case the rules of Latin com- 
position are absolutely fatal to any of these derivations. If 
arcifinius come from arcere uicinos or arcere fines, the order of 
the elements of composition would be exactly reversed, 1e. 
the substantive would precede the verb ; if it came from arcere 
in the sense of arcere hostis, we should have to suppose arcere 
to be used adjectivally with jinis and arcifinius to mean 
‘with coercive or prohibitive bounds.” I know of no such 
compound, and the meaning is unsuitable ; for such a descrip- 
tion would apply quite as well to the other classes of land as 
to that specially called arcifinius. 

But the true derivation is, I submit, almost domonateai 
— arei- points clearly to arz or to arcus. The latter gives 
exactly the meaning required. 

The shape of an ancient bow commonly (though not in- 
variably) was a double, or rather a twice double, curve, being 
composed of two horns joined by a straight piece in the 
centre. Such a shape is an apt symbol of a wavy line. And a 
wavy boundary—a boundary per flexus or flecuosus—is exactly 
what ager arcifinius had. See Balbus’ words (p. 98), extremi- 
tatium genera sunt duo, unum quod per rigorem obseruatur, 
alterum quod per flecus: rigor est quicquid inter duo signa. 
ueluti in modum lineae rectum perspicitur: per flecus quicquid 
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secundum locorum naturam curuatur ut in. agris areifinus solet. 
And again (p. 99), after describing a recta linea and a cir- | 
cumferens, he says, flexuosa linea est multiformis uelut aruorum 
aut iugorum aut fluminum; in quorum similitudinem et areifi- 
niorum agrorum extremitas finitur et multarum rerum similiter 
quae natura inaequali linea formata sunt. Again, Frontinus, 
p- 12, speaks of flexus quibus arcifinii agri continentur, and ~ 
p- 81, speaking of ordinary fields, says, omnium agrorum ex- 
tremitas flexuosa et inaequali cluditur finitione. On p. 342, 
a boundary stone is described as cut so as to represent flewuosi- 
tatem limitis. A figure is given, No. 312, where the profile is is 
like a bow with exaggerated curvatures. 

Ager areifinius is land with wavy natural boundaries, as 
opposed to the land which has been measured and marked 
out by the straight lines of the Roman surveyors., Bow- 
bounded is the meaning of arcifinius, and its composition is 
similar to tauriformis, anguimanus, capricornus (Lat. Gr. §989) ; 
or, if any one likes, the last part of the word may be taken 
from the verb jinire instead of the subst. jinis, though that 
class of composition is not common (Lat. Gr. § 996). 

I pass to decumanus. 


2. Decumanus, as the name of a balk between centuries, 
normally running E. and W., has been the subject of some 
wild etymologies. 


(a) Frontinus (p. 28) and gine (p. 167) thought that 
as it divided the land into two parts, it came from duo, not 
from decem, and was contracted for duodecimanus. 


(6) Isidore (p. 867) says the decuman balk was so called 
because it makes the figure of an X with the cardo. Niebuhr 


says this is probably the true derivation (Hist. Rom, i. 628. 
Eng. Tr.). 


(c) Siculus Flaccus (p. 153) says that all balks were called 
decumani from the measure of deni actus, but does not explain 
‘it further. 


(a) sits (Staateverf. 209, 2), as quoted by Rudorff 


VOR Iie Z 
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(Grom. Inst. p. 348), derives it from dicts or Sin and mane 
sSiilehaapa I suppose this to mean “After the fashion 
sunrise.’ 


(e) Rudorff (Grom. Inst. pp. 342, 343) considers the mean- 
ing to be two-cutter, and though attributing without sufficient 
evidence a derivation to Varro, refrains from adopting 3 it. 
This derivation is from duo and caedere. 


(f) Nissen (Templum, p. 12) takes decumanus to be from 
decem, and thinks that it was so called partly because ten was 
with the Romans the perfect number that made the row 
complete (10 rods to a worsus, 10 feet to a rod, 10 men to 
a decury, etc), and partly to the use of decumanus for a large 
thing, i.e. decumana oua, and decumani fluctus (Fest. p. 71). 


Now it seems to me that it would require very strong 
reasons to make a sober etymologist believe that decumanus 
had in: this, or in other uses, any other original meaning 
than ‘of or relating to the tenth.’ decem is ‘ten,’ decumus 
s ‘tenth,’ decumanus is ‘of the tenth.’ -So much I take 
to be ‘certain. And I can suggest an easy origin for its 
application. The century was a square plot divided into 
iugera. Two iugera formed an heredium, which was the 
size of the original allotments. The century contained 
(10x 10=) 100 heredia, which were not separated by 
balks, but only by marks erected by the proprietors. 
Measuring along a side, after the tenth heredium, comes, 
between this century and the next, a dimes or balk, which 
may easily therefore have been called dimes decumanus, i.e. 
the division line, in this case a balk, belonging to the tenth 
heredium. In the same way the wia quintana in the camp 
was in Polybius’ time (vi. 80) adjoining the fifth manciple. 
Originally it- may have been applicable to all balks, but 
as the word cardo came to be applied to the North and 
South lines, decumanus was left for the East and West 
lines. The first line drawn by the Augur in whatever 
direction would of course divide the whole district into 
two parts. It was his practice, probably from the simple 
observation of the rising sun, to draw first the line from 
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East to West, and then another line crossing it at right 
angles. This other representing the hinge on which the 
heavens moved was called cardo, the decumanus was an East. 
and West line, and the balks parallel to each were called 
respectively cardines and decumant. 


3. Two other words may deserve a passing remark. 0c- 
cupatorius ager is clearly land ‘open to, or belonging to, 
occupatores, or ‘squatters.’ There was a doubt in the 
ancient world and in the modern whether it refers to the 
occupation of enemy’s land by the conquering Roman 
people, or to the occupation of Roman public land by 
the Roman nobles (Grom. p. 1388; Rudorff, p. 252). The 
point is not of much importance, but the latter seems to 
me far the most probable. It is land not sold by the 
quaestors (ager quaestorius), nor land leased (ager uectigals), 
nor land assigned in full property to citizens (ager dimisus 
adsignatus), but squatters’ land. 

In several places of the Grromatict we read of intercisiwis 
limitibus. I do not know whether Rudorff has at all con- 
fused this adjective in his mind with interneciuus, but he 
translates it serschneidende oder vernichtende (Grom. Inst. pp. 
296, 362), and is quite eloquent on the division of land 
per strigas et scamna, i.e. by oblong plots (with which he 
connects these balks), as denoting the defeated and subject 
character of the provincial inhabitants and lands. 1 take 
it, whether spelt intercisiuus or interseciuus (as the Lexicons 
seem to wish), merely to mean ‘intermediate’ or ‘cross,’ 
implying that these balks were subsequent to a previous, 
or additional to a usual, mode of allotment. An imagina- 
tion is a great assistance in understanding past times, but 
the world is on the whole arranged in a matter-of-fact 
way, and carried on by somewhat dull methods. Symbolism 
is more often found in the brilliant interpreter than in the 
original constructor, who did not take the airy flights in 
dealing with his materials which were taken by the ancient 
etymologers and are taken by some modern philologers. 


4, Mommsen, whose labours are so vast, and guided by 
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such an unwearied search for the best evidence that one 
hesitates to suspect an error, has, in commenting on the 
lex agraria of A.U.C. 748, in the first volume of the Berlin 
Collection of Inscriptions (pp. 88, 89), specially treated of 
what he calls ager wiritanus. His views are referred to and 
adopted by others(e.g. Marquardt Staatsverf. 11. 148, ¢f.1. 101,sq. 
ed. 2; Willems’ Droit Rom., p. 348, ed. 4). I do not know 
that it has ever been disputed that distributions of public land 
did not always imply the founding of a new colony. Some- 
times the allottees were incorporated in an independent form 
as a (new) colony. Sometimes they were incorporated into an 
existing colony or borough. Sometimes, in early days, they 
- remained at Rome and had their allotments also. Mommsen, 
however, thinks the distinction between ager wiritanus and 
ager coloniarius went further. Colonial land was divided into 
centuries by balks, it was given by lot, and only to a relatively 
small number of persons, the number being fixed by a law 
authorizing the distribution. ager uiritanus was divided into 
saltus ; it was not given by lot, it wasgiven to all Roman 
citizens, subject only to the two limits of willingness to receive 
it and sufficient extent of distributable territory. His proofs 
are three passages which alone (sol fere) treat of this kind 
of allotment in general, and he enumerates seven instances of 
distribution where wiritim diuisus ager is distinctly mentioned. 

Now unless Mommsen were to go as far as to say that uiritim 
cannot be applied to a colony (and he expressly says he does 
not assert this), these instances prove nothing. In two of 
them indeed the distribution was according to Livy a colonial — 
distribution, one at Labici (Liv. iv. 47, 48), another among 
the Volsci (Liv. v. 24). Mommsen says Livy was wrong, 
and gives other grounds for thinking so. Be that as it may, 
it is clear that Livy did not recognize the distinction which 
Mommsen puts forward. 

The stress of the argument rests on the three passages 
treating of the subject generally. The first is Festus in 
Paulus’ Epitome, p. 873: wiritanus ager dicitur qui wiritim 
populo distribuitur. This is the only place in Latin in which 
wiritanus occurs. It is in Paulus, who epitomized Festus, 
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who epitomized Verrius Flaccus, who was a freedman in the 
reign of Augustus. We know nothing of the circumstances 
in which the expression ager wiritanus was used: and it would 
be rash to rest much on the word popu/o as implying that the 
distribution did not take the form of a colony. | 
_ The second passage is Varr. &.R. i. 10, where he says, 
quattuor centuriae coniunctae appellantur in agris divisis wiritim 
publice saltus. Siculus Flaccus says sa/tus is the name given 
to 25 centuries. Nothing more is known of either kind of 
saltus. The libri coloniarum as they are called speak of terri- 
toria in saltibus adsignata (p. 211). There is no reason why 
this should mean Varro’s sa/tus rather than Siculus Flaccus’ 
saltus. As the saltus of 4 centuries is not mentioned in the 
Corpus Gromaticorum and the saltus of 25 centuries is, the 
presumption is the other way. 

The third passage adduced by Mommsen is much the 
most important, and has, I think, been quite misunderstood. 
Siculus Flaccus says: diwisi et adsignatt agri non unius sunt 
condicionis, nam et diuwiduntur sine assignatione et redduntur sine 
diuisione. diwiduntur ergo agri limitibus institutis per centurias, 
assignantur uiritim nominibus. (Mommsen quotes only the 
last sentence diwiduntur...nominibus.) I translate freely. 
“ Divided and assigned lands are not all held on the same 
tenure. You may have a division of lands without their 
being assigned, and you may have a restoration of lands 
without their being divided. Division is the separation of 
the land into centuries by regular balks. Assignment is the 
appropriation of the land to individuals by name.” ‘That is 
to say, division and assignment are different things, and are 
not always found together, Usually they were parts of one 
process: first the land was regularly divided into square 
blocks, then each of these blocks was appropriated to 100, or 
50, or 10, or 3 persons, according to the extent of allotment 
allowed, and their names were entered in the register as 
holding so many éugera each in that century. Suppose there 
were 1000 men, and the measure allowed was eight tugera, 


1 Non is not in the MSS., but all agree in inserting it, and it seems to 
be required. . 
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and the whole extent of the land was fit for assignment. 
The land was not divided into 1000 plots of eight cugera 
each, but into forty centuries; each century containing 200 
iugera, would accommodate twenty-five men. The register 
- contained all the centuries in order, described by their position, 
and under the name of the century the names of the allottees 
in that century. Ballot decided, first, which group of eight 
had first place; secondly, which century belonged to the 
first group (Grom. pp. 1138, 200). Division was made without 
assignment following, when more land was divided than 
there were persons requiring it (cf. p. 163), or when there 
‘were persons in the plotted land who were allowed to retain 
their possessions. Restoration was made without division 
in the case of the lands of the priests, and Vestal Virgins 
(p. 162): and assignment was made without division in 
certain cases mentioned by Frontinus on p. 4, and in the 
circumstances mentioned by Siculus Flaccus himself on 
p- 160—a passage which: seems to have escaped Mommsen’s 
attention, when writing his account of ager wiritanus. There 
Siculus.Flaccus says that occasionally,.if enough land has not 
been taken for the survey, and the founder wishes to add 
some citizens to the colonies, and toassign them lands, he enters 
in the register the fact that to A. B. is assigned so many iugera 
on such a mountain in such a township (pagus), or that A.B. is 
to have such a field which was formerly so and so’s. Siculus 
Flaccus here refers to and repeats the words quoted by 
Mommsen. But heis speaking continuously of a distribution 
in connexion with the foundation of a colony; he has just 
taken the case of there being too much land for his number 
of colonists, and then takes the case of there being too many 
colonists for the lands surveyed. Further, there is no hint 
here or anywhere in the Gromatici of a distribution by saltus — 
of four centuries, though pertinent occasions were not wanting, 
as, for instance, where the fact is mentioned of centuries in 
some places having a different area and different shape from © 
the square century of 200 iugera. 

There are two words which may require brief treatment— 
nominibus and uiritim. nominibus assignare is not opposed to 
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wer centurias diuidere as a different mode of assignment, but 
asa different part of the one process by which (as a rule) all 
lands for distribution as private property were divided and. 
assigned (so Schwegler, R. G. ii. p.416n.) nomina are often 
used for the persons whose names as proprietors were entered 
in the register (e.g. Grom. pp. 157, 162, 199, etc.), as they — 
were used for persons whose names as debtors were entered — 
in a man’s ledger. The instances of in nominibus adsignatus* 
used in the Jibri coloniarum (pp. 238, 239), refer to something 
of the kind mentioned by Siculus Flaceus. They are expressly 
connected with Jimites, and in two of the five imstances 
with colonies. Rudorff (Grom. Inst. pp. 302, 356) translates 
nominibus adsignare, “to assign to the clans”’ (Geschlechtern), 
referring to the fact that the land thus assigned was heritable 
property (heredium), and that estates were spoken of by 
gentile names, e.g. fundus Cornelianus (p. 380). This line of 
argument would surely prove also that laws were brought 
forward by a clan, and that this is the meaning of lex Julia, 
lex Cornelia, etc. But as a matter of fact the names entered 
on the register were not the clans, but the individual names, 
ie. the person is designated by the praenomen, nomen, 
and father’s praenomen, eg. Lucio Terentio Luci filio 
(Grom. p. 201). 
_ wiritim does not. of itself mean “to all the people”; its” 
extent is defined by its context. It merely means taking 
separately individuals of the body or number specified. wiritim 
diuidere by itself applied to lands would, I conceive, simply 
mean “‘todivide and allot them,” and of course in the usual way. 
There is no evidence at all that a distribution unaccompanied 
by the foundation of a colony was not made: by lot, and no 
evidence for the suggestion thrown out by Mommsen that 
perhaps in some way it depended on the order of application. 


5. Before leaving Mommsen’s comments on the lex Agraria 
of which fragments on bronze are preserved at Naples and 


1 I am inclined to agree with Mommsen in thinking that, in page 54 (line 10), 
the ms. reading hominibus should be: retained, and not changed to: nominibus as 
Lachmann has done on Rudorff’s suggestion. 
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Vienna, I may refer to his reasons for refusing it the title of 
lex Thoria (Corp. I. Rom. i. 77). Appian (B. Civ. i. 27) 
briefly gives the history of the public land after C. Gracchus. 
The Gracchi had prohibited the sale of the allotments and 
imposed a tax on the holders. Three laws followed. The 
first removed the prohibition of sale. The second put an end 
to any further allotments and allowed the holders of lands 
yet undistributed to retain them by paying a tax or rent, the 
revenues thence accruing to be distributed to the people in 
lieu of the lands. The third law removed the rent. Appian 
gives the name of S7rovpvos Bopuos to the author of the second 
law. Now Cicero (Brut. 36, § 186) says: Sp. Thorius satis 
waluit in populari genere dicendi, is qui agrum publicum uitiosa et 
inutili lege uectigali lewawit.! It certainly is an easy correction 
to substitute Odpvos in Appian for Bopsos, a name otherwise 
unknown. And Mommsen says there is no difficulty of fact 
in doing so, for both writers are giving the same description 
of the law “if only we understand Cicero rightly.”’ He there- 
fore translates “who by imposing a rent on the public land 
relieved it from the faulty and impolitic law of the Gracchi.’’ 
This explanation has been adopted by Rudorff (Rechtsgesch. 
i. § 16, p. 41), and is followed with some hesitation by Mar- 
quardt (Staatsverf. i. p. 108, ed. 2), Piderit ad. loc. and Prof. 
Wilkins (note on Cic. Orat. ii. 70, § 284). Peter and Ihne 
are quoted as dissenting. So also Wordsworth (fragments, 
etc., p. 441). 

_ Now to me such a translation of Cicero’s words seems abso- 
lutely impossible. JI should hesitate to think that Cicero, 
in describing a law the main purport of which was not to 
deal with but to impose a rent on the public land, would use 
uectigal by itself and omit imposito or the like altogether. 
But that he should put this bare wectigali between lege and 
leuawit would be strange indeed. Cicero meant by his words 
that Sp. Thorius by a faulty and impolitic law relieved the 
public land from rent. What difficulty is there in the way’ 
of this interpretation of Cicero? Appian very probably 


1 Appian’s words are curiously similar: drat de rots coplouact Tolode TOD 
Iparxelov véuov mapadvbéyros apiorou kal wpeAuwTdrov K.T.A. 
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meant Sp. Thorius by Sp. Borius: his only mistake (if Bopios 

is due to the copyists) is in connecting Thorius’ name with 
the second law instead of with the third. The law of 
which fragments are extant is clearly this third law: so far 
Mommsen and Rudorff are right. It is a law removing a 
rent and dealing with rights of pasture, and this corresponds 
very well with Cicero’s description of the law of Sp. Thorius 
and his reference to it in the De oratore. Mommsen objects 
that Cicero would not have spoken, as I suppose him to have 
done, of a law which the optimates favoured. We really know 
nothing of the circumstances, and circumstances are every- 
thing in politics. And Cicero was anything but consistent 
in his language about political measures. But after all the 
question is one of fact between him and Appian. Cicero 
wrote within seventy years of the law and Appian scarcely 
within 250 years. And Cicero, whether he understood legal 
history or not, did understand how to express a meaning in 
Latin words. 

I should be glad to know if any passage can be produced 
which would justify Mommsen’s mode of taking Cicero’s 
words. The passages most nearly analogous that I can find 
are: Cic. Lael. 20, § 72: sunt enim quidam qui molestas amicitias 
faciunt cum ipsi se contemni putant ; quod non fere contingit nisi 
tis qui etiam contemnendos se arbitrantur, qui hac opinione non 
modo uerbis sed etiam opere leuandi sunt. Cic. Orat.i. 36, § 166, 
ne is pro quo ipse diceret turpi tutelae iudicio atque omni molestia 
stultitia adversarti liberaretur. In both these passages we have 
an instrumental ablative placed between Jeware or liberare and 
the ablative of the thing from which the subject is freed. 
But no one will feel any doubt about the meaning of these 
sentences, the theoretical ambiguity being prevented by the 
meaning of the words. Taking Cicero’s words in our passage 
in the ordinary way, the construction is easy and the expres- 
sions such as no one can object to: wectigali liberare “ to free 
from tax” is found in Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1, 9, § 26; Phil. ii. 38, 
§ 97.. I have not found /eware with wectigali. In Liv. xliu. 17, 
§ 8, is leuatos se oneribus inpensisque, in Cic. Att. vi. 2, § 4, ita 
multae ciuitates omni aere alieno liberatae, multae ualde leuatae 


= 
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sunt... his ego duobus generibus facultatem ad se aere aheno 
liberandas aut leuandas dedi. “To relieve the public land of rent 
by a bad law” is a very suitable expression: ‘to relieve the 
public land of a bad law by a rent” seems to me a very strange 
one. But that Cicero should use words apparently conveying 
the former, but intended to convey the latter, seems to me the 
strangest thing of all, except that one who is at the head of 
Roman historians and one of the first Latin philologers should 
impute this to Cicero, in order to save a writer of the second 
century A.D. from having made a confusion in the authorship 
of two laws which were passed towards the end of the second 
century B.C. _ 


6. Niebuhr in the famous chapter on the Public Land and. 
its occupation, which has been the basis of modern inquiry 

into the Agrarian laws, and.directed attention to the writings 

of the Gromatici, argues against the notion that the State let 

its lands in the modern sense of the term. What the State 

let was, according to Niebuhr, the tithe or tax. And he 

adduces (ii. 140) a passage from Hyginus which treats of the 

Roman dealings with conquered lands, and justifying the 

expression emerunt tus uectigalis, understands it of taking a 

lease of the tithe, described as a purchase of the right to 

the tithe for a sum, not paid down once for all, but payable 
yearly. Niebuhr expresses doubts of the value of Hyginus’ 

authority, and finds a difficulty in the concluding sentence 

of the passage. 

Now Hyginus was not an antiquary or historian 1 inquirin a 
into the use of the public land in the early times of the 
Republic, but a practical land surveyor, with public records - 
of the tenure of land before him. What he describes or 
alludes to are the facts of the land and of the records, and 
the inferences a land surveyor would draw from them. I 
believe he found nothing mentioned in the records or 
visible on the land of a date earlier than the Gracchi; | 
and the assignments of public land which he saw recorded 
were in the main those of Julius Casar and the earlier 
emperors. It is hazardous therefore to apply his statements 
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to dealings with the public land at the time of the early 
agrarian laws.- But for the later period, I take it, his 
authority and that of the other Gromatici are more trust- 
worthy than the ordinary run of historians. ) 

Hyginus found four classes of land: occupatorius, quaestorius, 
uectigalis, diuisus adsignatus. The first had no state balks and 
boundaries ; the second was land divided by balks into plots 
of fifty iugera, ie. quarter centuries, and had been public 
land sold by the quaestors; the fourth I have already spoken 
of; the third he describes in the passage from which Niebuhr 
makes an extract. It was land bound by a rent, and belonging 
either to the Roman people, or to a colony or borough or 
other local organization. Its origin was this. When lands had 
been captured in war, and divided into centuries for assign- 
ment to the soldiers, there was more than was required for — 
the number of allottees. qui superfuerant agri uectigalibus. 
subiecti sunt, ali per annos (some supply quinos) aliw uero 
mancipibus ementibus, id est conducentibus in annos .centenos 
pluresue (so Huschke and Mommsen for plures wero): finito 
éllo tempore iterum weneunt locanturque ita ut uectigalibus est 
consuetudo . . . mancipes autem qui emerunt lege dicta ius uecti- 
galis ipsi per centurias locauerunt aut uendiderunt proximis 
quibusque possessoribus. Niebuhr says: “ If this writer, whose 
conceptions were certainly not clear, attached any distinct 
meaning to the last sentence, it must be understood of a 
modus or composition, for the tenth sheaf.” I am not certain 
of Niebuhr’s meaning, but I suppose his view to be this. 
The state imposed a tax of a tenth of the produce on these 
lands. Contractors bought from the state the right to this 
tithe and engaged with the nearest occupiers to take the 
‘tithe and give them money for it. Rudorff (Grom. Inst., 
p--815, n. 225) supposes the nearest occupiers to be the 
~ persons who were themselves charged with the payment of the 
- tithe, and explains per centurias as meaning per annos centenos. 

Degenkolb (Platzrecht, p. 328) has made some objections 
to these views, which I partly reproduce. 


1. Hyginus speaks of letting the lands: why should we 


Phas 
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‘suppose the state first imposed a tax or ground-rent of a tithe 
and then let that only? This notion of*a tax or tithe 
‘implies, apparently, some recognition of the existing cultiva- 


tors. Nothing whatever is said about them here, but on the 


same page we read of lands being restored to their former 
- owners, and in that case no wectigal was imposed (agri 


non obligantur uectigalibus). It is difficult to see that the 


‘state or municipality had any other rights to respect. They 


sold some land: they gave and assigned other: a third 


‘class is ager uectigalis: why should we not suppose that it 
‘was let on lease, the wectigal being what we call rent, 2.e. 
the share of the produce which the landlord claims from 
_ the cultivator as the condition of his having the remainder ? 


2. Ius uectigalis is a natural expression to use for this, 


“where emerunt has preceded. In older Roman law, letting 


and hiring was regarded as only a kind of selling and buying 
(Gai. iii. 143; Dig. xix. 2,1. 2). Letting is selling, not the 
property out and out, but the enjoyment and fruits of the 
property for the term of the lease. emerunt agros would 
give a wrong idea; emerunt ius uectigalis means a purchase 
of the rent or profits. But the contractors who bought this 
ius were not, so far as I see, restricted to take from the 
actual cultivators only such rent or share as the State 
had previously fixed. They were lessees and could make 
their own bargain with the peasants, provided they paid to 


the State the rent agreed on between themselves and the 
State. 


3. Per centurias occurs much too often in the Gromatici for 
division of land to allow of our giving it the meaning of 


‘for a hundred years.’ It may mean here in plots of a 


century ; but it is better to understand it of ‘going through 


the centuries,’ ‘taking each century,’ 7.e. ‘in the several 
‘centuries. We have it used by Hyginus in this sense 


where he speaks of not reckoning in the plots assigned 
the ground taken up by a public road or river: saepe enim 
et wiarum publicarum per centurias modus exceptus est (Grom. 
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p. 121); seio quibusdam regionibus cum adsignarentur agrt 
adscriptum aliquid per centurias et flumini (ib. p. 125). 


4, And with this accords very well proximis quibusque 
possessoribus. The lands which were now being dealt with 
were in some cases whole centuries, in others oddments 
(subseciua), i.e. parts of a century not assigned, because not. 
suitable for the veterans. The occupiers of adjoining plots 
would be just the persons who would be most disposed to 
take and work the lands. But they seem to me very un- 
suitable persons for converting the tithe of corn or other 
produce into money, as Niebuhr seems to suppose ; and. 


the expression is a strange one for the persons from. whose 


lands the wectigal issued, as Rudorff supposes. proximus ipse 
mihi is scarcely the language to be expected from a land- 
surveyor. 


5. Leases for 100 years or more seem not an unnatural 
transition to the leases in perpetuum, which we meet with 
in Gai. iii. 143 and. Dig. vi. 3 (cf. Mommsen Staatsrecht, 11, 
452, ed. 2); there we are told of municipalities being in the 
habit of letting their lands for a wectigal, the tenant to hold 
the land as long as he paid the rent. This is a somewhat 


similar tenure to what English lawyers called a fee-farm — 


rent. When one reads of the lands of priests and vestal 
virgins being let for, a wectigal (Grom. p. 117), one is 
naturally reminded of church and college leases; and the 
tenure in perpetuum which was established in Roman law 
is just what was attempted to be established by the lessees 
of church lands, and by lessees, I believe, of college, 


qd ateal 


lands also. tohrtols) rn 
It is hardly necessary to say now that Niebuhr was wrong @ay Fawcls 


in inferring, apparently from the word manceps, that the Cott, etlen 


form used in these cases was mancipation. Neither the 
tithe nor the lands were conveyed to the mancipes. They 
had merely a personal contract with the state, and sub-let 
in a similar way. | 
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_ A very similar passage to this of Hyginus is seen in 
Siculus Flaccus, p. 162 (cf. also pp. 186, 187), and helps. 
to show that what was before the eyes and mind of both 
writers were the leased lands lying near and among the 
assigned .lands; and that these are but distantly related to 
_ the’ occupation of the public land which was the ground 
_ of the old agrarian laws. 


H. J. ROBY. 


Itt 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS, I 6, 1255a 7 sq9., AND 
IV (VII) 16, 13352 32—34. 


(1) I 6, 1255a 7 sqq. 


rovro 81) To Sikatov TroNNol TeV ev ToOls VOpoLs HoTrEp PHToPAa 
A age Trapavomav, os Sewvov et Tod ’ Bodcac Bau Ova 
kal Kata ee KpelrTovos grrat SovdAov Kal apyomevov 
7 Bracbév' Kab tois pev ottw Soxel Tois 0 exeivws Kal TV 
copav. altiov S& ravTns Ths audusByticews, Kat 6 Trovel TOUS 
neyevs émadddtrew, St. TpoToy Twa ap_ETI) THK avoUee 
xopnyias Kat Budtecbar Svvarat Peo Kal éoTw aél TO 
kparoty éy vIrEepoxyy Laselee TWVOS, BoTE SoKELD ee divev apeTis 
élvas tiv Blav Gd rep Tod Sixaiov povov eivat THY sine 
Byrnow. Sia yap TodTO Tos fey ebvota Soxet TO dikatov elvat, 
trois 8 abtd todTo Sieatov, TO TOV KpéElTToVa apyEew. érrél 
Siactdvtov ye ywpls TovT@V TAY Adyav ovr’ iaxupdv ovdEV 
éyovow odre miOavov &repot Adyot, ws ov Sei TO BeXTLOV Kar’ 
dpetnv apyew Kal Seorrdferr. dros 0 aVTEXOMEvOL TLVES, WS 
olovtrat, Sicalov tivos (6 yap vomos Sixatoy tL) THY KaTa 
wohepoy dovrclay tiOéact duKaiar, lee &’ ov dacw. Tip TE, 
yap apxiy évdéxyeras pn Sixalay evar Tov MONE Leo; Kab Tov 
avatvov Sovdeveu obdapas 2 ay dain Ts Sod Aov Elva. 


Whereas the commentators seem to assume that the inter- 
pretation of the three obscure phrases, & moved TOUS Aaryous 
érannarrew, Siactavtav ye yapls TovTwy TaY Aoyouv, &Tepot 
Aoyou, may, nay must, precede any attempt to ascertain the 
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general drift of Aristotle’s remarks about slavery, | am 
inclined to demur to both propositions; to the latter, because 
the sentences in which the debatable phrases occur, aitiov dé 
TavTns THS audioBnTncews — dpyew Kat Seorolev 1255a 
12—21, clearly belong, not to Aristotle’s statement of the 
doctrines in question, but to his criticism of them, and ought 
therefore to be capable of removal without injury to their 
surroundings; and to the former, because the difficulty of 
the debatable phrases themselves consists for the most part 
in the ambiguity of their reference to certain Aoyor, which 
may be any two or more of the three or more Adyou mentioned 
in the context. Under these circumstances, it would seem 
reasonable to begin by inquiring what Adyos are mentioned 
in the context, and to postpone to a later stage the attempt 
_ to interpret the sentences in which certain Aoyos are am-— 
biguously referred to. Accordingly I shall adopt this course 
in the following paraphrase. , 

The question under discussion is stated in unmistakable 
terms at the beginning of ch. 5: orepov BédXrioy Kab 
Sixardv Tit Sovrcvew, 7) ov, AXA Taca Sovrcla Tapa piow. 
éoriv; To this question Aristotle makes answer, that, as it is 
advantageous to both and to each, and therefore just and 
natural, that body, appetite, beast, and female should be 
respectively subject to soul, reason, man, and male, so it is 
advantageous to both and to each, and therefore just and 
natural, that a man who is inferior in dpery of soul should. 
be subject to a man who is in that respect superior. At the 
same time he recognizes the obvious fact that the custom of 
selling prisoners taken in war, might, and sometimes did, 
reduce to slavery men who by right of dper7 should be free. 
His contention is then, in brief, that since theoretically Se? 
70 Bédtwov Kat’ aperhv dpyew Kat Seardew, in practice some 
slavery is just and natural, some slavery is unjust and 
unnatural. 

The wording of the question put at the beginning of 
ch. 5 indicates however that among Aristotle’s contem- 
poraries there were some who maintained that all slavery 
is unjust and unnatural; and at the beginning of ch. 6 
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we are expressly told that this theory had emerged in a 
controversy about the justice of the law or convention by 
which the prisoner taken in war became the property of the 
conqueror. The grounds upon which the theory was asserted, 
as well as those upon which it was denied, are indicated in - 
1255a 7—26: 


i. X argues that all slavery is unjust and unnatural, because 
violence is wrong ; | 
ii. Y argues that all slavery is just and natural, because 
might is right ; | 
iii. Z argues that all slavery is just and natural, because 
what is legal is just. | ' 


Thus, while Aristotle declares that in practice Some slavery 
is just, some slavery unjust, X holds that Ali slavery is 
unjust, Y and Z hold, though on different grounds, that Ad/ 
slavery is just. 

The sentences 1255a 7 sqq., contain however, besides the 
statement of the views entertained by contemporary contro- 
versialists, an inquiry into the relation in which these views 
stand to the doctrine of Aristotle himself. Thus at 1255a 
21 he examines the theory of Z, who, “holding fast in a 
general way to a sort of justice,” declares THY KaTa TOEMOV 
Sovrciav to be just because it is legal. First noting that Z’s 
justification breaks down if the war is unjust, Aristotle 
proceeds to remark that Z himself would admit that a highly 
cultivated Greek, though legally sold into slavery, ought not 
to be a slave; and that this admission is tantamount to the 

acceptance of the doctrine maintained in the preceding 
chapter, namely, that it is dperj and xaxia, which mark out 
men for freedom and slavery respectively. | 

Similarly, in the sentences aituov S& Tavrns THs appa 
Bntncews—dapyew kat Seorrdfe 1255a 12—21, (from which 
I have hitherto borrowed nothing except the statement that 
Y bases his assertion of the justice of all slavery upon the 
dogma aid todro Sixasov, TO Tov Kpeltrova apxew,) Aristotle 
seeks to show that the positions of X and Y are open to 
attack precisely in so far as they differ from his own. 


VOL. Il. 8 
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Now the Aoyor of X and Y 


i. All slavery is unjust 

ii, All slavery is just 
émadAatTovow:! te. slaveries which X pronounces unjust, 
Y pronounces just. How isit, then, that these Aoyou éaraddat- 
tovow? What is the reason of the controversy between 
X and Y ? mS | 

The reason is, Aristotle tells us, that, as dper) with proper 

appliances is able to exert force or violence, while force or 
violence implies aya@ov of some sort or other, X and Y agree 
in assuming that where there is Sia, there there is dpern, 
and consequently suppose that they differ fundamentally in 
their notions of dtcavov. That is to say, on the assumption 
that Bia is always accompanied by dpet}, X, who conceives 
that in the cases which he has examined fia is detestable, 
and does not see anything to distinguish these cases from 
other cases, condemns all relations between inferior and 


1 That, as Heitland remarks (Notes Critical and Explanatory, etc., Cambridge, 
1876, p. 11), éwaAAdrrew means primarily to ‘overlap,’ whether by super- 
position, ¢.g. TH eémadAdte: Tav SaxtiAwy 7d ew dbo patvera. év 2. 460b 20, 
MnpG@v émdAAakis ampemhs. Plutarch de audiendo 45p, or by juxtaposition, e.g. 
kapxapdiovra ydp éortiv boa émadAdrret Tos ddévTas Tos dfets. ZiB 1. 501a 18, 
seems to me certain. For secondary uses of the word, I may quote Ivad x11 
358 rol & epidos xparepijs xa) duoilov moAcuowo wetpap emadAdzavrTes én” auuporé- 
post tdvuccay. Plato sophist 240c ©. Kwduvever roratrny tia meTrAEx Oat 
cuuTAoKhy Td uh dv TS byTL, Kal pdda arowov. H. Tas yap ove &rowov; dpas 
yoov Sri kad viv Bid THs emadAd~ews TaiTrns 6 ToAVKEdAAOS ToOdiaTs HvdyKakev 
Huds Td uh dv ovx Exdvtas duodoyev eival mws. Aristot. ZiB 1. 50la 22 H Ee 
pany xapxapddouv ear) act Tots bdovc1v, Gs emadAdTToOVTA TH yever TAV ix Oiwr. 
TI¢1.1317a 1 tadra... more? ras woArrelas éwmadAdrTew, Sore apioroxparias TE 
dAryapxiKas elvar Kad moActelas Snuokpatikwrépas. pK. 1. 464b 28 emaddAdrres 
Te voowdn thy piow oduata Tots BpaxvBiois. But when may propositions be 
said to ‘overlap’? At first sight two cases suggest themselves: (1) Al/ X is Y 
might be said to overlap Some X is Y, and (2) Some X is Y and Some X is not 
Y¥ might be said to overlap one another, provided that these subcontraries are 
incompatible. It appears however that émaAAdrrev marks not so much the 
transgression of a limit, as the invasion of a region beyond, and consequently 
that Ali X is Y could not be said to émaaadrrew Some Xis Y. For this reason, 
as well as because émaAAdrrew understood in the former of the two senses 
indicated above, would not find a proper antithesis in diacrdytwy xwpls, I take 
éradaAdrrew here in the latter of these senses, the whole field of slavery being a 
debatable ground which from opposite quarters X and Y have overrun. With 
the phrase Siacrdvtwy xwpis, which represents the relative position of. X and Y 
when they have withdrawn to their own sides of the field, compare the kindred 
use of kexdpiora: in we 1. 464b 27. Thus while I agree with Heitland that 
“overlap’ is the best English equivalent for émaaAdrrev, I demur to his 
unqualified statement that the latter word expresses the relation in which sub- 
contraries stand to one another. [In the above Aristotle is quoted by Bonitz. ] 
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superior which are not based upon ‘loyalty,’ * i.e. the willing 
obedience which an inferior renders to a kind and considerate 
superior; while Y, who conceives that in the cases which he 
has examined Sia is respectable, and does not see anything 
to distinguish these cases from other cases, takes as his 
principle ‘ might is right.’ ita 

When however the two theories are withdrawn within 
their proper limits, so that they Ssectaoe ywpis and no longer 
éradndtrovet, the theory which X advances against Y and 
the theory which Y advances against X. (&repos doyor) have 
neither force nor plausibility as against the modified doctrine 
as Sef TO BéATLov Kat’ apeTiHy dpxew Kal Seotrolew.? 

In short, X and Y, jumping to the conclusion that Bia is 
always accompanied by dper7, and consequently overlooking 
the distinction drawn by Aristotle between Bia which has 
dpery and Bia which has not dpet7, suppose that all other 
slaveries resemble those which they have respectively studied, 
and accordingly pronounce, the one, a// slavery unjust, the 
other, ad slavery just. Let X only realize that he is arguing 
from cases in which ia rests upon dya0ov te to cases in 


1 The commentators take for granted that e#voa is the ‘ benevolence’ of the 
superior, and it must be admitted that my interpretation, ‘ loyalty,’ ‘the willing 
obedience which an inferior renders to a kind and considerate superior,’ is not 
recoguized by the lexicographers. See however Xenophon oecon. 7 § 87; 9 $$ 5, 


B12 12 §§ 5-8; 15 § 5 (in all which cases the oixérns is edvovs to his master and 


mistress) ; Aristot. nic. eth. 1x 5 §§ 8, 4 6 pey yap evepyerndels dvO dv wémovbev 
amoveue: Thy edvoiay, TH Sioa Spav". . « GAws 8 Hh ebvora Sv dperhy kal émvelkerdy 
twa ylvera Srav Tw pavh xadds Tis 4) Gvdpetos H Tt TowodTov: Polus Pythag. ap. 
Stob. florid. T. 9. p.106 oikerav ror) Seondras edvoia, Seamoray 5 wot) Ocpdmovras 
xadeuovta (in a list of the various forms in which justice appears): Herodotus 
v. 24 oddéva elvat oev ebvogorepoy . . . KTnudTwy TdvTwY éoT) TimdTaTOY avhp 
laos cuverds re Kat efvovs (where Darius addresses Histiaeus). Similarly in an 
inscription published in the report of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
On the investigations at Assos, 1881, the inhabitants of Assos swear loyalty to 
Caligula—edvohcew Talw Kalcapt S<haorg—asking him in return Exew 51d wynuns 
‘Kal kndeuovlas thy réAwv: and in an epitaph on a dog contained in the same 
volume we read Zo7’ GOAov oropyiis %pa Kad xvoty, &s vv Kat Hd ebvous odoa 
Tpopel ohua AéAovxXe TE. 

2 In other words, so long as X maintains that All slavery is unjust, and Y that 
All slavery is just, Y has something isxupdy and mOavdy to urge against X, 
X has something icxupdv and méavdy to urge against Y. But when X and Y 
respectively fall back from their advanced and untenable positions to the position 
of Aristotle, Y has no longer anything icxupdy or mdavdy to urge against X, 
X has no longer anything icxupdy or mOardv to urge against Y. It will be seen 
that I take robs Adyous and tay Adywy to be ‘ the theories of X and Y,’ G&repor 
Adyor to be ‘ the theory adverse to X’s theory and the theory adverse to Y’s theory,’ 
i.e, ‘the theories of Y and X.” , 
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which Bia rests upon dper7, and let Y only realize that he is 
arguing from cases in which Sia rests upon dapery to cases in 
which Gia rests upon dyaGév 71, and both will immediately 
see that the doctrine ws de? 1d BéATuov Kat’ apeTiy apxew Kal 
deo7rofew includes just so much of their respective theories as 
has a solid foundation. 


(2) IV (VII) 16, 1335a 82—84. 


ére O€ 4 Siadoyn TOY TéxVaY TOls pey apYouéevns EoTaL 
THs akuns édv ywntat Kata royov evOds  Yyéveots, Tois 
S8 HSn Katadehupévys THs HAtKlas mpos TOV Tov éBdSouHKovTA 
érav aplOucv. As my interpretation of this passage appears 
to be novel, it may be worth while to put it on record. 
At the beginning of the chapter (1334b 382 sqq.) Aristotle — 
has said that in framing regulations about marriage 
the legislator should take three things into account: (i) the 
ages of the man and the woman should be such that they 
shall simultaneously reach the téAos Thy yevyncews,—in 
other words, should be such that, when the man is seventy, 
the woman shall be about fifty; (11) regard should be had 
to the S:adoy?) rév réxvov; i.e. there should not be too great 
a disparity of age between father and children, lest the | 
father should have no comfort from the children, and the 
children no protection from the father; nor yet too great a 
parity, lest familiarity should breed contempt; (iii) in order 
that the children may be strong and healthy, the parents at 
the time of procreation should not be immature. Now my 
scheme, Aristotle continues, which provides that marriage 
shall take place between a man of 37 and a woman of 18 
(1835b 28), and that procreation shall cease when the man 
_is 64 or 55 (1335a 35), satisfies each of the three conditions 
laid down above: ‘for, (ili) the period of procreation, which — 
lasts for the man from 37 to 54 or 55, and for the woman 
from 18 to 35 or 86, falls within the years of the dx} of the 
body (1835a 380); (i) there is a disparity of nineteen years 
between husband and wife, so that when the woman is 50 or. 
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51, the man will be 69 or 70 (1335a 381) ; (ii) the duadoy¢ 
-tav téxvev happens appropriately (1335a 32); for the first 
child; if he is born in due course when the father is 38, 
duvadéyerau, 7.e. arrives at puberty, when the father is 52, at 
which age his intellectual dxy is beginning (1d3db 32 610 
Kata tiv Ths Siavolas axunv avrn 8 éotiv év Tots Tréio- 
Tos. . . Tmep) TOY xpovoy Tov THY. TevTHKOVTa éTov), and 
the last child, begotten when the father is 54 or 50 
and born when the father is 55 or 56, diadéyerar, i.e. arrives 
at puberty, when the father is 69 or 70, at which age 
Hn katadérvta 4 HAckia; thus, on the one hand, all the 
children are out of childhood by the time the father is 70, so 
that they have the benefit of his protection during their early 
years, and he has the comfort of their affection during the 
remainder of his life, and, on the other hand, as the father is 
88 years older than his eldest son, there is no fear of undue 
familiarity on the part of the children. _ 

If at this point I am asked why I take trois pév, Tots dé to 
be the elder and the younger children respectively, I answer 
that it is only by taking account of a// the children born 
under the Aristotelian rule, that that rule can be shown to 
satisfy the conditions in regard to Ssadoyy laid down at 
1334b 38. : 

If again I am asked why I assume that the children 
Siadéyovras at the age of puberty (78n 1336b 39), 1 answer 
that, if any other period is meant, Aristotle's statement that 
his regulations satisfy the conditions is utterly incorrect. 
For, if the child were said SvadéyerOas either at the moment 
of birth or at the age of seven, it would not be true to say 
that the child born when the father is 55 or 56 succeeds 75 
Katadeduperns Ths hAuclas wpos Tov TOY éEBdopnKovTa 
érav aprOudv; and if the child were said dvadéyeoOas at the 
age of 21 or upwards, it would not be true to say that the child 
born when the father is 88 succeeds when the father (who is 
now 59 at least) dpyerar rhs dxufs. If however the children 
Siadéyovrar at 14, all Aristotle’s statements are exactly 
correct. 

It remains for me to say a few words about the other 
interpretations with which I am acquainted. 
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(1) The sentence in question’ is commonly paraphrased 
“when the child dpyera: tis axpas, the jruxia of the 
father 45n KatadédvTat mpos Tov Tov EBSounKovTa éTrav 
apiOuor,” no attempt being made to give a precise meaning 
to the passage. To this paraphrase I object that the 
passage ought to have a precise meaning, and that, when a 
precise meaning is put upon it, it is only the children born 
before the father is 50 of whom the statement can possibly 
be true. 


(2) Mr. Ridgeway, in a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society (see Proceedings for Michaelmas Term, 
1882, p. 32), reading tats wév in place of rots pév, supposes 
the sentence to refer to “the adjustment of the ages” 
of the husband and the wife: the children are born when 
the mother apyerat tis axuhs and the father’s 7ruKia 7dn 
Katarérutas Trpos Tov Tav EBSourjKovta érav aprOur, i.e. when 
the mother is aged 18 to 35, the father 37 to 54. To this 
interpretation I object (a) that, though at the beginning of 
the chapter three conditions, having reference respectively to 
Tédos THs yevvicews, Siadoy) Tav Téxvav, and aK TOD 
c@puatos, are clearly distinguished, Mr. Ridgeway makes 
Aristotle here merge the second condition in the third, so 
_ that, while the axu7 Tod c@paros of the parents is taken into 
account twice, the requirements in respect of the S:adoy) TOV 
TeKVO, specified 13834b 388, are wholly ignored; (6) that, 
when on the strength of rhetoric 11 14, Mr. Ridgeway fixes 
the man’s physical dx at 35, he forgets that in the immediate 
context of the passage before us the physical dxu7 includes a 
later period; (c) that Mr. Ridgeway interprets the phrase 76n 
KATAAEAUPEVNS THS HALKias as though it were #6n KaTadvopéevns 
Ths axuns; (d) that the words mpos tov trav éBdounKxovta 
érav apiOwov, which Mr. Ridgeway practically ignores, prove 
conclusively that the phrase #5n xatadedupévys tis HruKlas 
does not mean, as on Mr. Ridgeway’s theory it should do, 
“between the ages of 387 and 54.” 


HENRY JACKSON. 
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Mr. Jackson's paper, as read before the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society and published in the foregoing pages of its 
TRANsAcTIONS, has done good service towards the elucidation 
of this difficult passage. Amongst the special points of his 
interpretation which will command the assent or the con- 
sideration of scholars I may mention (1) his method of 
setting forth its general drift before proceeding to the 
examination of particular disputed expressions; (2) his 
discussion of the meanings of éwaddadtrewv; (3) his inter- 
pretation of edvora; (4) his clear recognition of a third set 
of theorizers (Z), who however do not go very deep into the 
matter, in édos & avreyowevor x.7.r. Still I am of opinion © 
that the desirability of a fresh statement or reinforcement of 
the argument in this passage of Aristotle is not superseded 
by Mr. Jackson’s paper. 

_ Aristotle, after unfolding and supporting in ch. 5 his own 
view that in certain cases slavery is natural and just, goes 
on to consider and reconcile with it the views which were 
current on the subject. He says at the beginning of ch. 6 
that “It may be easily seen that those who maintain opposite 
views are right in a sense,” and he explains that this is due 
to the fact that ‘slavery’ and ‘slaves’ include two distinct 
species, slaves and slavery by ‘nature’ (dvaes) and slaves 
and slavery by ‘convention’ (véw).! The ‘opposite views ’ 

(ravaytia) seem to be those of the people who considered all 
slavery to be unjust and unnatural. He then defines this 
convention as a tacit international compact, according to 

1 It is to be noted as one of the minor difficulties in the passage that dovA0s 
includes more than one different meaning. It may mean ‘a person who is ina 
state of slavery, one who is enslaved’ =dovAcbwv. This is its sense in vdu@ 


SovAos. Or it may mean ‘a person who ought to be in @ state of slavery,’ 
whether he is so or not. This is its sense in puce: dovAos. 
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which everything belonging to a conquered nation passes 
into the hands of its conquerors. ‘This ‘ principle’ of © 
justice —it is to be observed that dixasov here designates 
an assumed proposition or compact of international law 
—is attacked by a certain school of constitutional writers 
on the ground of its outrageous unfairness. They appeal 
to the inherent feelings of men and make out as dewov 
eb tod BidcacOar Svvapévov Kai Kata Sivaptv xpetrrovos 
gotat SovAoy Kal apxouevov To Biacbéev. Aristotle goes on 
to say that even thinkers are divided on this point, some 
taking the view just stated (otrws) and others the other view 
(éxetvos). It is not at first sight clear what is the precise 
reference in éxeivws. But a close consideration of the 
passage leads to a conviction that it means the justice of the 
‘rule of war’ already referred to. 

Aristotle has now pointed out that ‘natural’ slavery is not 
identical with ‘conventional’ slavery; and he has stated two 
opposing theories, one of which asserts absolutely and the 
other of which denies absolutely the justice of ‘ conventional’ — 
slavery, viz. the justice of the conquering state’s enslaving its 
unsuccessful opponents. But it is to be remarked here that 
this absolute assertion or denial of the justice of ‘conven- 
tional’ slavery involves a judgment upon natural slavery. 
For the two kinds, though not co-extensive, are not either 
mutually exclusive. And a man who is naturally a slave may 
be conventionally free, and one who is naturally free may 
be conventionally in slavery. Aristotle was of course well 
aware of this, as is clear, ¢e.g., from 1 8 § 12. 8d xa} n 
TonemiKn Pioes KTNTLKH ToS ~cTat. % yap OnpevTLKH jépos 
auris (sc. KTATUKAS) % Set XphoOat Tpos Te TA Onpia Kal THY 
avOporwv daot TepuKoTes apyecOar pn Oédovow ws hioer 
O/Katov TOUTOV OVvTa TOV moAcuov. If such a war as this is 
successful, those who were previously naturally slaves but con- 
ventionally free are both naturally and conventionally slaves. 
If then the justice of this war convention is asserted without 
qualification, it will be asserted at the same time that all slavery 
is just. If, on the other hand, it is denied without qualifica- 
tion, it will at the same time be denied that any slavery is just. 
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‘These propositions, which, with the arguments supporting 
them, and the conclusions drawn from them or adopted im 
consequence of them, are called by Aristotle Xoyo, are said by 
him ézadddrrew. This word expresses equally well that the 
two theories are not in clear and diametrical opposition to each 
other, that they do not meet aduersis frontibus ; and that they 
are not unconnected with and independent of each other. 
They éad\drrovow, or they ‘cross’ or ‘overlap’—for I 
think that it matters little which of these two translations 
we adopt—or in other words they have some ground in 
common which is represented in the notion of mutually 
passing over and beyond, which is at the root of éwaddarrew. 
My meaning will be clear if I state the starting-points of the 
two different theories. X sees that a superior in brute force 
has no right to subject and make a slave of his inferior, 
or that Bia is no just title to rule. Y sees that a moral 
and intellectual superior has a right to subject and make 
a slave of his inferior, or that dper) is a just title to rule. 
These views are completely independent, compatible, and 
unconflicting. There is no éwda\Aakis as yet. Where does 
the émrdéAdakis come in? It comes in when both parties 
assume the false and fallacious proposition that superiority in 
brute force and superiority in merit are inseparable. This is 
the point where the arguments cross and which entangles 
them in a mutual opposition. -X is driven to deny the 
justice of all slavery, and to take his stand upon a principle 
of etvova,' and logic further would compel him to assert the 

1 J differ slightly from Mr. Jackson in the sense which I give to eivora. 
Though fully conceding that the use of edvoia in the sense of ‘the willing 
obedience which an inferior renders to a kind and considerate superior ’ is com- 
pletely established, I think it is somewhat too narrow an idea to be called a dixasov; 
and I prefer the general political sense which efvovs has, ¢.g., in Pol. vi 5 § 10. 
1320, exeivor yap Kowd mowodvres TH KThuaTa Tois awdpos éml Thy xphow 
e¥vovy mapackevacovor Td tAH00s; cf. § 5 of the same chapter and other passages. 
Ii may be defined as contented acquiescence in a subordinate position and is the 
opposite of ‘disaffection.’ Even giving the word this larger sense, the use of 
dixowov may seem strange, but only to those who do not appreciate the popular use 
of such phrases as ‘it is right,’ or Aristotle’s own usage in the Politics, for which 
may be quoted m1 12 § 1, 12825, émel 8 ev mdous piv tails emorhums Kad 
réxvais dryabdv Td TéAOSs péyioroy SE Kad pddAiota ev TH Kupiwtdty Tacay: airy 9 
eorly  moAuTiKh Sbvams: ore SE ToArTiKOY ayabby Td Bikatov TOdTO 8 
éott rd Koi ocdupepor; cf. 11 13 § 22, 12840. The question is whether 
eyo. here indicates primarily the affection of the single slaves to the single 


masters, or that of the slaves em masse to the masters en masse, that is, to the 
moAitiky Kowwvia. I prefer the latter. 
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further step that superiority in dpery is no title to rule, an 
extreme view that does not seem to have been often taken. 
Y is driven to assert the justice of all slavery and to mention 
as his S/casov that might is right (7d Tov xpelrTova apyew). 


This then is the entanglement which Aristotle seeks to clear 
up, and which consists in the two parties being misled. 


through acquiescence in the same fallacy into supposing that 
their theories are inconsistent and upholding without necessity 
contradictory propositions. In elucidating the confusion 
Aristotle points out the external facts which have given 
occasion to it. These are twofold, one which appeals more 
directly to the champions of slavery, viz. that dpery, if 
supplied with external appliances, is most of all capable of 
applying force effectually, and another appealing chiefly to 
its opponents, that force is never employed except by the 


possessor of some advantage (a@yafov). This mode of dealing 


with a question, viz. of first pointing out in what an error 
consists, and then what is the extrinsic cause of men falling 
into it, may be compared with that adopted in ch. 9, where 
the same word éva\ddrtre occurs. In §§ 14 sqq. Aristotle is 
explaining why it is that people suppose that the acquisition 
of wealth is without limits, ovdév mAovrou wépas; and he first 
gives the. trap into which they fall. This is To cuveyyis 
avtav, (i.e. the proximity of both kinds of ypnuwatiotixy, the 
natural and unnatural,) éradXaTTeL yap 7) Yphols TOD avToOD 
ovoa EKaTépa THs yenwatioTiKns, in other words, the fact 
that the practical applications of the two kinds of ypnuatic- 
Tixn overlap or cross through being concerned with the same 
article. This is the external cause of error. In §16 he 
gives the reason why men fall into it, aitiov 6é ravtns Tis 
diabécews (viz. ToD SiaTereiy 7) owdLew oldpevor Setv 7} aveev THY 


fe) eA > yA \ és : \ \ ip tin 
TOU vopiaLaTos Els amretpov), he says, TO o7rovddewv Tept TO Shy 


GNA wn TO ev Cv... . door dé Kab Tod ed Shy éemiBadrovrat, 
TO Tpos Tas aToAavcEs TAS TwpmaTiKds CyTODCW, Bat’ émeb 
Kal todr’ év TH KTHoe halveTa bTdpxe, Taca 7 SvaTpLBy 
mept TOV XYpnuaTiapov éate Kal TO Etepov Eidos THs YonwaTio- 
TuKAs dia TovT’ édjdvbev. It may be added that, just as here 

two ypnoes émaddaTTrovew because they have the same object 
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in common; so in our passage two Adyor or views eTANAAT= 
rovew, because they have the same (false) proposition in 
common.! Aristotle adds that, when the Adyou are viewed 
apart from this entanglement (Siactdvtav xwpis TOUTwY TOV 
Adyeovr), o'r” ixxupdv ovOev Exovaw ovTE mibavov &TEpot NOYoL 
ds ob Sel Td Bedtuov Kar’ GpeTHy dpyew Kab Serrrdtew. This 
opens the last question with which I propose to deal. What 
is or are the repos Noyor ? Aristotle, it will be noticed, says 
they deny the right of the superior in dpery to rule over 
the inferior, and, if need be, to make him his slave. Now Y 
does not deny this explicitly nor indeed implicitly, unless a 
stress be laid upon Kar’ dperyv to the effect that merit alone 
entitles to rule. ‘For this reason, and from the fact that in 
the previous context it is the views of those who condemn all 
slavery that are chiefly regarded, I incline to the belief that 
é&tepou Noyot means the views of X, and that Adyor is here, as 
it were, a singular, whereas Aoyou in TovT@V TaV Noywv and 
rods déyous (§ 3) is a plural. drepos Aoyos would no doubt 
be clearer; but this is no strong argument in the case of the 
Politics.2 It may be added that the views of Y as stated 
without qualification and those of ‘ Z’ are refuted by 
practical arguments in the sequel § 5. 


1 Although I trust that a comparison of the foregoing and Mr. Jackson’s paper 
~ will make the difference between us as regards the Adyor of X and Y quite 
erspicuous, yet as we cannot be too careful to avoid misconception in a passage 
ike the present, I will place our respective explanations in immediate juxta- 
position. Mr. Jackson thinks that Adyo. means ‘ propositions’ or theories ; I think 
it means views or reasonings, a more extensive term including ‘ propositions’ and 
much besides. Mr. Jackson thinks the propositions or theories are said émaAAdt- 
re because they have been stretched so as to include cases which do not 
properly fall within their range ; I think that these ‘views’ or ‘reasonings’ are 
said éwadadrrew because they assume the same fallacy or have in common the 
same (false) proposition. I have purposely chosen this word ‘ views’ as a trans- 
lation of Adyor because it presents exactly the same ambiguity as Adyo.. We can 
say in English both (a) ‘my view’ and (8) ‘my views,’ each having a distinct 
meaning ; but the plural of both (a) and (8) is the same, viz. ‘our views.’ 
2 Tt will be seen that I differ from Mr. Jackson in the interpretation of &repot 
Adyot. I should be less inclined to do so if the contrast rovtwy Trav Adywv, Arepot 
Adyoi did not seem to me to necessitate our supposing that different Adyor are 
referred to, and not the same Adyor, even in a different order or aspect. . 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Tuis paper consists chiefly of two others read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society in Michaelmas Term, 1881, 
and Michaelmas Term, 1882. To these I have added some 
notes on other passages, which I either omitted to save time 
when reading my papers, or have since written on a further 
study of the Politics. . : 

I trust the notes are as little polemical in tone, as is 
possible in such cases, where the whole object is to find, if 
possible, something better, than what has been attained by 
the previous efforts of scholars. 

As a matter of course, the name of Professor Susemihl.- 
occurs constantly in these pages. The reason is that his. 
three admirable editions of the Politics form the indispensable 
groundwork for all study of the subject, whether critical, 
or exegetical. Wherever, then, I differ from Dr. Susemihl, 
- I feel like an ingrate who seeks to assail his benefactor with 
the very weapons provided for him by that benefactor’s 
indefatigable skill and industry. 3 

Passages are cited according to the Berlin pagination, 
which is that of Susemihl’s text (Teubner, 1882), and also 
the chapters and sections as in Congreve. 

References to Liddell and Scott are to the so-called 
“‘ Definitive Edition.” 

1. 1, 3, 1252a, 34. dice wey ody dvmptotar TO OFAV Kal TO 
SodAov (ovdéev yap 1) Vat Trovel ToLODTOY olov ot YaNKoTUTOL THY 
Acrixhy paxyatpay tmrevixypos, adr’ ev mpos é&v x«.7.rA. The 
most natural idea to form of the nature of the “ Delphic 
knife” is that it was suited for ¢wo functions only. Aristotle 
seeks to mark clearly the zatural distinction between 70 
OjAv, and ro dovAov, though amongst barbarians 76 O7Av, Kat 
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rd Soddov thy adthy exer Taéw, therefore he will contrast 
the two separate functions of 7d O\v and 70 dodAov with an 
instrument that combines to functions in itself. Gottling 
thought it was a combination of knife and spoon for sacrificial 
purposes. Oncken thinks it could be used as a knife, a file, 
and a hammer (vide Susemihl ad locum). In vit. 15, 12998, 9, 
Aristotle used the word é8eduoxodvyvov in a similar way for 
illustration. Now Julius Pollux, x. 26 says: 1d dé¢ oBehuo- 
KONUYVLOY OTPATLWTLKOV yey Te xXphua, elpnrar oe vm 
Ocoréprov Tod Kopixod év Eipnyy’ , 
juas 8° dmadNayévtas er’ dyabais rUxaus 
6Beducxorvyviov Kal Eupopaxatpas muKpas 
(cf. Bothe Fragm. Comic. p. 805). May not the Aerdexy) 
pdxarpa associated in Aristotle’s mind with dBedoKoAvyxviov 
be the same kind of weapon as the £upoudyaipa associated 
with the same instrument in the line of Theopompus? — 
Evhoudyatpa would seem to be a weapon, like the old Scotch 
dirk. A glimpse of light may perhaps be thrown on the 
name AedAdixy by Pindar, Nem. vit. 42 :— | 
va Kpeov viv UTrEep payas 
Zracev avritvydvT’ avnp Lax aip 4. 

Perhaps the name may have been given to a large kind of 
knife which could be used for either fighting, or carving, 
from the sacrificial knife having been used as a weapon to 
slay Pyrrhus. 

4, 2, 5, 12520, 18. % wav obv els TAcav huepav cvverTnKvLa 
kowavla Kata piow olKds éoTW, ods 0 [ev Xapoveas Karel 
éuoourvous, Emipevidns dé 0 Kpis 6moKa Tous HO ek TAELOVOV 
oixiav Kowovia mparn xpiaews evexev pn ednuépov KOUN. 
pdraora & govxe Kata pvow 1 Kou atroucla oixias elvat, ods 
Kadodal Ties Opmoyddaktas Taidds Te Kal Tald@v maisas. 

Here the best family of MSS. (II?) give opoxarrous, whilst 
the second best family (II) give 6uoxamvovs. ai at 

époxdrous has hitherto been read with the penult short, 
asif acompound of xamy. As Epimenides wrote in hexameter 
verse, this can hardly be right. Again as Ka7n is always 
used of the mangers or cribs of animals, it is not a likely 
epithet for human beings. éoxdzvous, the reading preferred. 
by Mr. Grote, is more likely to be a corruption from the 
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less familiar form ouoxdmovs than opoxdrrovs. from it, and 
furthermore the desire to get a word adapted to hexameter 
metre would tend to its introduction into the text. That 
however xazrvds can be taken as equivalent to éotia is more 
than doubtful, when we remember the strong religious feeling 
for the hearth in early times. The word is evidently meant 
to express the same idea as the duocimvo. of Charondas, 
which means people having a common store of food. I 
would therefore propose to read the word as omoxarrovs, 
with the penult long, taking it as the Doric form of ouoxnzrous, 
meaning those who have a common plot of ground. What 
is more likely than to have a Dorie form from the Cretan . 
Epimenides ? In this case duocémvor and opoxazros represent 
exactly the same idea regarded from slightly different points 
of view. ouoxa7rot implies a common piece of land to furnish 
Sood, ouocitrvos a common store of the food produced by that 
land, just as in 11. 5, 5, we read of a common ynmedov, and a 
common Kapirds. It would appear that the stage of social 
development implied in this passage is what is known as 
the Joint Family of the Hindus. There we find, as Sir H. 
Maine tells us, that the proceeds of the undivided property 
must be brought into the common chest or purse.! | 
Aristotle then goes on to say that the village is composed 
of several families, and states that the xdun is cata dvow 
as it were an a7roixia of the oixia. This represents the fully 
developed village community as in Russia. The words xara 
gvow refer to their having a common ancestry, just as all 
the Russian peasants of the same village believe in their 
common. ancestry. ? 
Here I must dissent from Mr. Heitland’s expungement of 
drovxia, and from his reading dm’ oixias. For we should 
rather expect yiyveo@au éx than eivas azo, (cf. 1. 6, 2, 12554, 
1; vi. 38, 10, 1808a, 26); and (2) Aristotle does not 
explicitly say that the village is an dzroxia, but that it 
resembles one (éo:xe). It may be worth pointing out the word 
1 For further illustration cf. L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 69-70: 
“They (the Iroquois) cultivated maize, beans, squashes and tobacco in garden- 


beds. ... They constructed long joint tenement houses, large enough to contain 
five, ten, and twenty families, and each family practised communism in living.”’ 
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‘ojos is used for what I take to be the joint family, whereas 
the village is formed from oixias, 1.e, separate dwellings, 
and it is regarded as an drrouxia of the original oixia, in 
which the olxos or joint family first dwelt, before they 
advanced to the stage of a full village community, in which 
stage they were called by some époyddaxres. This last word, 
explained by L. and 8. as foster-brothers,! and translated by 
Susemihl by Milchgenossen or Milchvettern, seems sufficient 
even by itself to prove that descent was originally reckoned 
through females amongst the Greeks as elsewhere (cf. L. 
H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 348, seqg.). It 1s ex- 
plained by Philochorus (Fragm. 91-94) by the words 
yevvrat opyeaves. If then dmoyddaxres are “ members of a 
yévos,” the name itself demonstrates that this membership 
in the yévos depended on their having had the same mother’s 
milk. E. Curtius (History of Greece, 1. p. 83, note) says 
this custom “is rooted in primitive conditions of society, in 
which monogamy was not yet established with sufficient 
certainty to enable descent on the father’s side to be affirmed 
with assurance.”? | 


1. 2, 7, 1252d, 24. Kab tovs Gcods 88 Sid TodTO TravTes hact 
BactrevecOar, bru Kad adrol oi mev ere Kal vdv ot dé TO apxatov 
éBacirevovto, Hamep dé Kal Ta eldn EavTois adhomoodaw ob 
dvOpwirol, ovT@ Kal Tovs Blous TaV Oey. | 

This seems to be a reminiscence of the famous saying of 
Xenophanes given by Clem. Alex. Vil. p. 711 B. 

“EB Arnves 88 SaTrep GvOpwTropoppous odes Kal avOpwrorabets 
rons beans vroriGevtas Kal Kabdmep TAs pophds avTav opoias 
Savtois gxactor Siatwypadodow, as dnow o Eevodavns” 
Aibiorés te péravas opots te, Opaxés te mTuppors Kab 
yAauKoUs, OUTWS K.T.r. 

For the rest of the saying, cf. Clem. Alex. v. 601 c.: 

GX elrou yeipds yy’ etyou Boes né Novtes K.T.). 


1 Such, too, I take to be the view of the writer in the Athenaewm (April 22, 
1882) of a passage pointed out to me by Mr. R. D. Hicks: “ Some ethnologists 
regard the gens as a survival from a most remote antiquity, when ‘eating out of 
the same trough,’ ‘sharing the same smoke’ (éuoctmvor, dudxamvos) and ‘being 
nurtured by the same milk’ (dpoydAareres) and not inheritance of the same blood, 
constituted the rudimentary ideas of kinship.” Incidentally the writer seems to 
confuse éuoctmvor and éudKamor. - 

2 of, Od, 1215, mhrnp mev T° eué dnot Tod Fupevou’ adTap eywrye 
. odk 018. ov ydp mo Tis Edy “ydvov abrds dveyve. 


‘ 
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1. 6, 1, 12554, 1, segg. Ste pev tolvveicl dices tives ot 
poev édevOepor of S€ dovAD, avepov, ois Kal cumdéper TO 
dovrAevew Kal Sixatov éotiw’ Gt 5é Kal ol Tavavtia pacKovTeEs 
TpOTOV Twa Aeyovocw GpOGs, ov yaderrov ie. Sivas yap 
Aéyerar TO Sovrevewy Kal O SodAOS. EaTL yap Tis Kal KaTa 
vomov SovA0S Kal SovAEVMV" 6 Yap VO"OS pmoroyla Tis éoTLW, év 
@ T& KATA TONELOY KpaTovpeva TOV KpaTovYTMV cival hacL. 
ToUTo 6) TO OikaLov TrOANOL TOV eV TOS VOMOLs BoTrED PHTOpA 
ypadovrat mapavouav, as Sewvov eb tov Bidcacbat duvapévov 
Kal Kata Suva Kpelttovos éotat Soddov Kat apyomevov TO 
Buacbév. Kab tots péev ottws Soxel Tols Oé éxetvas, KaL TOV 
copav. aitiov Sé TavTns aupiaRyTHoTEwWs Kab 0 ToLet ToS 
Aoyous éaddaTTeW, OTL TpdTOV TWA apETH TUYYavoUcA 
xopnyias Kal BiafecOar Sivatar pardtota, Kal ~otw del TO 
Kpatoov év brrepoxyn ayabod Tivos, bate SoKely fut) dvev apeTHS 
eivat THY Biav, GXAA Tept TOD SiKaiov povov civas THV apdio- 
Byrnow (81a yap TodTo Tois pév edvola Soxet TO Sixatov eivat, 
tois 8 avTo tovTo Sikatov, TO Tov KpeiTToVa apyew) é7reb 
diactdvrwy ye xopis TOUTOY TOV Doyo ovTE toxupov ovdev 

‘ ee 

éxouoy ovTe mavov arepou Aoyot, Os ov Oet TO BéXtov Kat 
apeTny. dpyew Kal Searrofew Sdws 8 avTexopevol TiwWeEs, @S 
olovrat, Stkalov Tivos (6 yap vomos Sikatoy TL) THY KaTa 
moAenwov dovrciav tiOéact Sikaiav dua Sé ov hac. THY TE 
yap apynv évdéyeTar pun SiKaiay eival TOV ToAguwV, Kal TOV 
avaEvoy Sovrcve ovdapas av hain Tis SoddAov eivar’ eb Sé un, 
cupSnoetas Tovs evyevertarous eivat SoxovvTas SovANovs civat 
Kal éx SovKwv, éav cupBA mpaOhvat AnpGEvtas. 

It may well seem impertinence to make a fresh attempt at 
a difficulty, which has baffled so many first-rate scholars, 
but the feeling that I shall fail in such good company 

emboldens me to make one more effort for its solution. 

As Mr. Heitland has pointed out, the chief difficulties lie 
in the words ézadAdrrew, and dvactavTay ye xopis TovT@V 
TOV AGyov ovUTE taxUpOY ovdeY Exovalv, OTE TUOavoY ATEpoL 
rAoyou. I will now give briefly my view of the passage. 
Aristotle has in view three theories of Slavery. 

Already in; Chapter 111. § 3, he has indicated the two 
commonly received doctrines (Trav viv broNapBavopéevwv) on 
the subject. mpwrov dé wept deo7rotou Kai Sovdov elmer, iva 
Ta TE TOS THY avayKalav ypElav owpev, KdV El TL Tpos TO Eldévat 
mTept avtav Suvaipeba AaBeiv BéEXTLOv TOV voV DTrohapBavopévov. 
Tois pev yap SoKel emioTHun TE TIS elvat 1) SeoTroTEia, Kal 2 
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ait oixovowia Kal Seororela Kalb TodTLKI) Kat BaciduKn, 
xabdrrep eltopev apxopevou Tols 88 rapa piaw To Seatrolew. 
vow yap Tov pev Soddov eivar Tov O° énevOepov, pices 8 ovdev 
Suadépew.  Sudmep ovde dixator Biaov yap. He has also 
arrived at his own doctrine on the subject in the previous 
chapter. These three theories may be briefly stated as follows: 

A. Aristotle’s own, viz. 671 pev Tolvuv eich pice tives ot 
pev €devOepo1, ob S¢ Sod\ou. Slavery puaoev is just, slavery 
—vos@ is unjust. ; TP op 

B. Slavery, whether duces or vépg is just. 

©. Slavery, whether dices or vouw is unjust. 

B and OC are said to éwadAdrrew. 7 

A reference to the Index Aristotelicus will show the meaning 
of éradddrrev. Bonitz, sub voce, says (in reference to its 
intransitive use metaphorically), ‘inde transfertur évaddarrew 
ad ea, quae inter duo genera ita sunt interposita ut cum 
utroque cohaereant, uel omnino, cum alio genere certissima 
similitudine coniuncta sunt.” As instances we may compare 
Pol. 1. 9, 12570, 86, éwadrdrret 1) xXpHous TOU avTov ovca 
ExaTépas THS KPNMATLATLUKNS 5 Pol. vi. 1, 1817a, 2, tavta 
mou Tas modTelas emadAdTTEW Bote aploToKpaTias TE 
dduyapyeKas elvas Kab TrONLTELas Snoxpatixortépas ; and again, 
H.A. xu. 1, 501a, 22, % ho«n, éwadddtrovea TO yever TOV 
ixQvov. The meaning to be given to érradndtrew is evidently 
“to overlap,” “run into one another.” The cause of dispute 
is that B holds that Gia always implies apery (Tt TpoTrov 
Twa. apeth Tuyydvovca yopnylas Kal BiavecOas Svvatat 
pddota Kal éotw ael TO Kpatody ev UTrEpOXT) ayabod Tivos, 
Bare Soxelv ph dvev dperhs civar thv Biav) and C holds that 
per? implies the existence of Bia. This mistake arises from 
B and C confusing moral and physical apetyn. The question 
then depends on what is 7d Sixasov. B holds that might is 
right (7d tov xpetrtova apxewv). C holds that it is evvola. 
Now Aristotle means that the B and C are each partly right, 
partly wrong, and that the true theory—his own—will be 
found, if we take B’s statement that slavery duces is just, 
and ©’s that slavery véu@ is unjust. By the words of 
ravavtia dacxovres he means the two parties (B and C), who 
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hold the two commonly received (ta viv trrodkapPavopeva) 
opposition theories. ‘The words cannot be used of persons 
who are contrasted with himself, as neither the B nor the 
C theory is évavrios to Aristotle’s own. Further, tavavtia 
could not be used of more than two parties, as three or four 
different parties could not be said to tavavtia ddoxew. For 
év évt évavrlov, ovK évdexyeTat evi TAEiw évavtia eivar, Met. x. 
4, 1055a, 20. Now the words diactravtwv ye yapis TovT@V 

Tav Aoyoav mean, when the theories of B and C no longer 
overlap, but get clear of each other, disentangled, with the 
overlapping parts cut off, viz. B’s statement that slavery voye 
is just, and C’s that slavery dice: is unjust. dvactavTwv ywopis 
is contrasted strongly with évadndadtrev. What then are 
atepot Noryor ? They are the overlapping parts, the overstate- 
ments of B and C, of which Aristotle at once gives O’s, 
namely, pre-eminence in apeTy gives no claim to mastery, 
because, as they imagine, dpet) implies Bia. Now then, — 
instead of giving B’s overstatement, viz. that pre-eminence 
in Bia gives a claim to mastery, because, as B wrongly sup- 
poses, Bia implies dper?, Aristotle, referring back to § 1 
(6 yap vouos oporoyia Tis éoTw, év @ TA KATH TOEMOV 
Kpatoupeva ToV KpaTovvTwY eivat dacw), proceeds to state 
generally (dws) the error of B, and show their inconsistency 
in consequence of their confusing vowos with 7d dicacov. For 
though they declare slavery vou@ is just, they virtually 
deny it, as after all they make it depend on the question, 
whether a person is fitted to be a slave, which comes to the 
same thing as Aristotle’s own dvce-slavery. 

That no fresh theory is referred to in the sentence beginning 
dvws 6é, as some think, will be made plain by a reference to 
the Index, swb voce G\ws, where Bonitz says, ‘ab enumeratis 
singulis rebus transitum parat ad universum genus,” and 
further, “in principio enunciationum positum legitur dAas, 
ddkws O€, Kal Odws 67, ubi ad propositionem uel rationem 
magis generalem transitur.” 6dws is never used when some 
fresh matter is being added to what has gone before. If 
Aristotle was enunciating another theory here, he would have 
used éru de, his almost invariable formula in such cases. 
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I have printed the passage without the stop which is 
usually put at auducSnrnow, and put in a parenthesis the 
words Sid yap TobTo down to dpyewv. Some have gone wrong 
in identifying edvova and ¢uAla, to which Aristotle attaches 
distinct ideas; cf. Nic. Eth. vii. 2, 11558, 33, segg., and id. 
ix. 5, 11674, 3. 

By edvora he means the ‘benevolence’ of the Anti-slavery | 
party (C), whom, higher up, he describes as thinking it s 

Sewodv ef Tod Bidcacbas Svvapévov Kat Kata Stvapw KpelrTovos 
ota SodAov Kal dpyopevov Td Bracbev. 

t. 9, 8, 1257a, 35. 816 mpos Tas dAdayas TovodTOY TL 
cuvébevro — 8 ThY Ypnolwav adTs dv Etye THY “pelay evpLETa- 
xelpistov mpos TO Shy, olov cidnpos Kau dipyupos Kal et Th 
TOLODTOV ETEPOY K.T.X. 

Byzantium is an instance of the use of iron money ; cf. 
Plato Com. Peis. 3, yadera@s av oixicayey ev Bufavtioss 
Srrov adapéoict ToIs vowicpacw XpavTaL. These coins were 
commonly called of aiSdpeot; cf. Ar. Nub. 249. 

rt towdtov érepov. Aristotle has in mind some such 
coinage as the electrum money used at Cyzicus. 

1. 10, 4, 12580, 1. evAoyorara. picettas 4 6BorooTaTLKNH 
Sid To Gr’ adtod Tob voulcpatos Elva THY KToW Kal ovK ep’ 
@mep éropicdpela, jretaBodijs yap éyéveto yapwv, 6 dé TOKOS 
avtd moet mAéov. bbev Kal tobvoua Todt’ elAndev Opova, 
yap Ta TUKTOMEVA TOLS YevYaTW aitd éotw, 6 8& ToKos Yl- 
verat vopuopa é vonicpatos. This is perhaps borrowed by 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 555, E. of 8€ 67 ypnuatiaTat 
éyxtrbavres, od8e Soxodvres TodToUs opav, Tav Nouray TOV aél 
imelxovra eviévtes apytpiov TiTpwaKoVTEs Kal TOU TAaTpOs 
éxryovous TOKOUs TOANATAAT IOUS KopLCoMLEVOL qoNuvy Tov KnPhva 
Ka Taxon gumosodor TH ToAc. But we find this idea still 
earlier, in Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 846 segg. 


, ie nA 7 a fa! r 
akla youv et TOKOV, TEKOUTA TOLOVTOV TOKOD. 


] VE ce, \ 
ir. 4, 8, 12620, 18. Sorep yap puxpov yduKd els Tov vowp 
puxOev avaicOnrov rove Ty Kpaow, obra cupBaiver Kat THY 
oixesoTnTa THY Tpos AAMNouS THY ATO TOV 6vVOLATWY TOUTWV 


/ , A 3 i) / XN 
Siapovrive jKiora avaryKaiov ov &v TH TONTELA TH TOLAVTY, 1) 
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TarTépa BS Vidv 7) VioV OS TATPES, 7) @s AdeAods GAdAjrAwV. ‘The 
difficulty here is how to manage’ tiv ofxevoTnta and diappov- 
rice. Susemihl and others take it as a loose accusative ; 
others propose xara for kai before tyv, and make sratépa ete. 
the subject of dsadpovriferv. Congreve governs the accusative: 
oixeornta by stadpovrifed, and then proceeds as Susemihl, 
making dcadpovrigery change its construction suddenly and 
take a genitive. Furthermore, why have we as before the 
viov and matpés? May it not be better to govern oiKeuoTyTa 
by Svadpovtife, as Congreve does; but, then, instead of — 
changing the construction, let us regard 7 watépa, etc., as 
exegetical of the wide term o:Kesdtns, in which case I would 
construe somewhat thus: “So the result is that in such a 
constitution as Plato’s, least of all is it necessary to have | 
regard for the mutual family feelings implied in these names 
(of father and son), namely, father in relation to son, or a son 
in relation to father, or brothers with their correlative 
brothers.” Aristotle wants to show that the relations implied 
by such relative terms as father, son, brother, will disappear. 
For such an expression as maTyp @s viov, Wwe may compare 
Aristotle’s term for a logical species, eidos as yévovs, that is an 
eidos viewed in relation to a genus; cf. Met. x. § 10798, 34, 
and taplas @s Kowoyv in Pol. vitt..11, 138140, 17, 6rws Te 
auTov Tapackevdalew pvrAaka Kal TALlaY ws KOLVOV adda 
pa @s iSiov. In any case I would alter the position of the as 
which stands before adeAdovs, and place it before adAjAwv. 
For dvappovrifey with an accusative, cf. Hippoc. Aer. 280. 
1. 5, 22, 1264a, 34. adda TOAD adXov EiKos Elvat yaneTrOvs 
Kat ppovnudtov mrnpes i) Tas wap’ éviois eiAwTelas TE Kal 
meveotelas Kal Sovrelas. The words cal Sovdeias are obnoxious 
to many editors for no just cause. Susemihl is inclined to 
eject them. Schneider reads zeptouxias, Schmidt pywias, 
which means. a class of Cretan serfs. Now Thuc. v. 23 
gives the name dovde/a to the Helot population of Sparta.. 
By the word dovAeias here Ar. means the serf populations 
of states like Argos and Crete, which were called Iupvjcvos 
at Argos, and ’"AdapsOtat, or "Audhapidrar at Crete. 

a 7, 15, 12670, 26. of & eyovres dudvew ov SuvvncovTa 
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tows emidvtas. The use of the active duvvew is so very 
unusual, that though the editors leave it without a murmur, 
I should like to read dpwvecOau. 

u. 8, 1, 12670,-25. In the interpolated description of 
that antique Oscar Wilde, Hippodamus, the architect, the 
sentence ote Soxeiv eviows hv Teptepyorepov TpyX@v TE 
mrijber Ka Koopm ToduTene, ers dé éoOijros EUTENOUS [LEV 
ddeewhs 88 x.7.d. presents a difficulty. There is no construc- 
tion for the genitive éofros. Susemihl rejects TONUTENEL 
altogether as having insufficient MS. authority, but his 
conjecture xoyns for koop@ is not satisfactory. -Moreover, 
ér S& is wanting in some MSS. Bender has conjectured 
Kadrwricu@, and Bernays é7’ for ére. I believe the corrup- 
tion has been all due to edrédods. A copyist who could not 
‘understand such a coxcomb wearing a cheap garment, wrote 
on the margin 7roAvTeAods, which was subsequently introduced 
to go with xécym; ére de was then introduced in an effort to 
make some construction. My remedy for the sentence 1s to 
expel qodutedet ere 5é, and to construct éoOjTos directly 
on kécw@: it will then run tpexyor Te mrnber Kab KOT Me 
éaOjros etc. 

xoowos means the fashion or style of his dress. For its 
use in this sense compare Aeschylus Suppl. 246, eipyxas ape 
KOopLOV arrevo7 Noyov. . 

11. 9, 17, 1270a, 35. Speaking of Sparta Ar. says, Néyouat 
Gs él wey TOV TPOTEpwV Bactdéwv petediSocay THs TodTELas, 
ore ob yivec Ban Tote dduyavOpwrriay ToAELOUVT@Y TOAUY YpoVoV. 
Congreve is mistaken, I think, in finding a difficulty in this 
statement, because Herodotus says (1x. 35) that only two 
strangers ever were granted the Spartan citizenship. Nor 
yet again does it simply refer to pre-historic times, as some 
think, nor yet to the Mothakes as Susemihl suggests. I 
think Aristotle is referring to the N eodamodes, who as is 
supposed by Mueller, Dorians 11. 45, were a stage higher than 
emancipated Helots. Dr. Arnold in an instructive note on 
Thue. v. 84, points out that there is no mention of Neoda- 
modes being employed in the early part of the Peloponnesian 
War, for the reason that as Sparta had been at peace for a 
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long time, there had been no opportunity for Helots acquiring 
their freedom. This implies that they were only a temporary 
class on the way to full citizenship. Such a system would 
prevent the very evil pointed out by Ar. here, ddvyavOpwria 
ToAEuovvT@Y ToAvV ypovov. Now it was quite natural that 
Sparta when, after overthrowing Athens, she arrived at 
the zenith of her power, would be very jealous of admitting 
nout homines amongst her citizens. As a caste grows weaker, 
it grows prouder, and it is to the abandonment of this 
custom, still in vogue in the Peloponnesian War, that 
Aristotle refers. | 

u. 9, 20, 12700, 13. In the sentence cat dia 16 THY apxnv 
elvat Alay weyadny Kal icotbpavvov Onuaywyev avTovs hvayKda- 
Govto Kat ot Bacireis etc., I would alter avtovs to avtol. 
Susemihl reads avrovs nvayxafoy Kal tovs Baotreis. The 
corruption arose from a scribe thinking that it was necessary 
to have an object for dyuaywyetv, which is quite psi 
as may be seen from vit. 11. 

The kings were driven to try and outbid the Ephors with 
the people, and by this surrender of their dignity, the trans- 
ition to Democracy was precipitated. If the kings had tried 
to curry favour with the Ephors, it could have only been 
for the purpose of. maintaining their own prerogatives, which 
clearly is not Aristotle’s meaning. 

11. 10, 6, 1272a, 10. éxxrnoias dé peréxovat TAVTES" wupla 8 
ovdevos €oTWW GAN  ovverriyndicat Ta Sd€avTa Tots yépovat Kab 
tots Koopois. Susemihl, L. and S., and Congreve all render 
ouveruyndicas, “to join in ratifying a law.” To make his 
meaning clear, Susemihl adds in parenthesis oder su verwerfen. 
Now the verb éwupndigew is the word specially used of putting 
a question to the vote and is never found in the sense of 
ratifying in the active until Dionysius of Halicarnassus. By 
the compound verb here, Aristotle wants to show how utterly 
powerless the ecclesia was in Crete. They have not even 
the power of ratifying the decrees of the gerousia and xocpou, 
but simply, as the French say, assistent at the promulgation 
of the decrees without any power of rejection as Susemihl 
supposes. -The cuy means that they are simply powerless 
adjuncts to the putting of the question by the xoopou. 


wo! 
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In vin. 1. grav émupndlfmrar apx7 tis, the simple verb 
erudite is used passively, 1s put to the vote, where L. and 
S. wrongly take it as ratified. 

u. 12, 7, 1274a, 29. Oadrnros & axpoatny Avkodpyov 
Kat Zddevkov K.T.N. 

To the arguments advanced against the genuineness of this 
entire chapter by Gdéttling, and by Susemihl and others 
against all of it from vopoberas § éyévovto to the end, I 
would add one derived from the fact that here we have 
O@dAnros as the form of the genitive, whilst in the assuredly 
genuine passage, 1. 11, 8, 1259a, 7—olov To Odrew TOU 
Mirnolov—we have the Ionic genitive, Aristotle as elsewhere 
using the proper dialectic form, cf, ouoxdmous supra, and 
’Apxvra, v. 5, 18406, 26, and the quotation from Alcaeus (111. 
14, 10) rov Kaxordrpida IittaKov Tédews Tas ayokw Kat of obs Pee 
Bapvdaipovos éotacavto Tipavvoy ey’ errawveovTes GONNEES. 
Plato on the other hand regularly changes into Attic quota- 
tions from other dialects, cf. Gorg. 485 E, 505 E, with Dr. 
Thompson’s note. 

ur. 2, 2, 1275), 26-30. Topytas pev ody 6 AeoyTivos, Ta 
pev icws aropav Ta 0 cipwvevopevos, én, Kalarrep OAfLOUS 
vat rods tTd TOV SApoTroLOy Terrounpevous, olT@ Kal Aape- 
calovs tows bd Tv Snusoupyav qerroimpévous, iva yap Twas 
Napicorroovs. Commentators since Schneider, not content 
with the double meaning of. Sypsoupyol, have striven to force 
a double meaning on Aapicaiovs, and L. and 8. from this 
passage alone give Aapicaios=“ a kettle.” | 

The object of this note is (1.) to examine the evidence for 
this view, (11.) to show that the words eiva yap Twas Napl- 
corovovs (NapioasoTotovs Camerarius) are an interpolation. 

With reference to the first, (a) the point of the comparison 
lies between éAmovs and Aapicalovs—xabamep . - - ovUTa. 
Why drag in another comparison which leaves the original 
one out in the cold? (b) What are the data for (a) the 
existence of vessels made at Larisa and deriving a name 
from thence, (@) for determining the form of that name ? 

(a’). The existence of such vessels is proved by the line 

Tos Aapioaiws kuToydotopas eynTipas. 


Leonidas Tarent. (Anth. Pal. vi. 309). 
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(@’) Our data for determining the form of the name are, 
(i) The line just quoted, (ii) Xapscorrosovs, MSS. Pol. Zc. (111) 
Tdvaypa=a copper kettle, (Hesych.) ; Tavarypis, Pollux, 10. 
156; (iv) The supposed play on Aapicaious, lea 

With reference to (i), observe that Aapicaios is not used 
as a noun, but is only the adjective with éyyt7p; with 
reference to (ii) Aapscomrotos can only=a Jarisa-maker, not a 
larisaean-maker ; (iii) on the analogy of tdvaypa, Tavaypis, 
we should expect Adpica, Aapicis; (iv) Dr. Thompson 
justly remarks that “it seems unlikely that Aapscaitos without 
a substantive would have suggested any other notion but 
that of a man of Larisa” (Gorg. p. 180). These considera- 
tions make it very improbable that Aapicatos was the name of 
a kind of vessel, but make it slightly probable that some such 
vessel was called a Adptoa. If this inference is correct, the 

double-barrelled joke is exploded. | 
Now I come to the second object of my note. Let us turn 
the bon mot of Gorgias from the indirect narration into his 
actual words, viz. :—«xa0dzrep GApot eioly of VITO TMV OAMOTTOLOY 
meTroinuevot, oUTm Kal Aapicaion ot tro TeV Snmwloupyav 
TETOUNMEVOL, ELol yap TIVES NaptaoTrotot. Now notice (a) that 
Gorgias is not content with his jest, but he must needs add 
its interpretation, for the words eivas ydp Twas NapiooTroLoUs 
depend on édy, whilst Aristotle resumes his own discourse 
with éo7s & ddodv ; (b) that the comparison is between 
ddpous and odAporrovav (Kabdmep) and Aapicaiovs and Snus- 
oupyov (ovTw kai). The édrpuoe are a main constituent, and 
no interpretation which throws them into the background 
can be right. A gloss-writer, perhaps not understanding 
that the point of the jest lay in the double meaning of 
Snuwoupyds (both magistrate, and mechanic), and who knew of 
the manufacture of some kind of hardware at Larisa, and 
perceived that Gorgias evidently alluded to the existence of 
- some such manufacture there, wrote an explanatory note to the 
effect that there was a class of artizans called Jarisa-makers, 
which subsequently was put into the text. The point of the 
jest is that Larisaean citizens were manufactured just like 
(Larisaean) dAwor, and the agreement in gender of édpous 
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and Aapicalous lends force to the allusion. Thus we both 
preserve the reference to the peculiar industry of Larisa, 
and give due prominence to the important word dAmous, 
which is utterly ignored by Schneider’s explanation. The 
only illustration I can think of for the joke is that similarly 
it might be remarked of Sheffield that. the Master-Cutler 
(Snucovpyds) manufactures cutlers, just as blade-makers manu-. 
facture blades. I have retained Aapscorrosovs, the reading 
of the MSS., as preferable on critical grounds. If Aape- 
catotrotods was the genuine reading, it would be patent that 
the gloss-writer understanding (as did likewise all the early 
commentators) Snutovpyo! in the sense of mechanics only, 
proceeded to explain it by making a compound of Aapicaios, 
and qroiv to correspond to ddpomous. If what I have 
said with reference to the importance of dApous is correct, 
the correction capicotrovovs, ascribed to Victorius by Haton,, 
may be discarded. I may add that William translates by 
Larisso-factivos showing that his MS. read Aapucomrosovs. 

In reference to this passage it is worth quoting a few lines 
from the great Larisaean inscription recently found by H. G. 
Lolling, and published by him in the Alittheilungen des 
deutschen archiiologischen Instituts in Athen vit. 61 seqq., and 
also by Th. Mommsen in Hermes (1882), xvit. 467 seqq. 
Padikapévas ras Todos Wdduopa TO irroyeypappevov Ila- 
voor Ta ExTa em tKade ctvenevtos (-rot Mommsen) yevopévas 
éryopavopévTou Toov Taryouv advrovv: Pircriot Tot BactdeEtos 
ypdata Téunpavtos ToT TOS rayos Kab Tay Tod, Sve KE 
Tletpaios kal Avdyxumros Kab "Apiotdvoos, os (=as) aT Tas 
mpeaBelas éyévov0o, évehaviaaoev avTOU, TOK Kb Kal c& ajoj.éouv 
modus Sie TOS TONEWOS TOTEOEETO TAELOVOUY TOV KQTOLKELG OVTOUD" 
péorrodi xe ody Kal érépos émsvoeicoupev Gklos ToL Tap Gupe 
_ modTevpatos ér TOL TapEdyToS xpevvénev rpapikacbew ape, 
8s Ke Tos KaToLKevTEcoL Trap dpe ITerO[ a |Novy (= Occoadon) 
kad tovv GdXovv ‘Eddvovy S00et & modTeia. poe 
- Tt contains two letters from Philip V. of Macedon. The 
date is 214 z.c. The following points may be noticed: (1) It 
is conclusive in favour of the spelling Larisa. (2) The cause 
of the deficiency of population is given. (3) The kind of 
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persons to be enrolled as citizens. (4) The important fact 
that the magistrates are not styled Snusovpyol, but tarot, 
. which added to the fact that Aristotle himself (vii. 6, 18058, 
29) calls them wroAutopvaAaxes (otov év Aapicn 01 modrtopvAakes 
dia TO aipeta0as avrovs Tov dyAoV ednwaywyovv) seems to indi- 
cate that Gorgias merely employed the common Dorian and 
AMolian term dSnuovpycs for the sake of his pun, and not 
because it was the special name of the magistrates of Larisa 
in his time. To sum up, Onsovpyot was simply a general 
name applied to them by Gorgias, woA:todvAaxes a general 
descriptive name employed by Aristotle (cf. 11. 8, 1268a, 22, 
avayKkn yap éx Tov Ta OTra éyovTav KaViatacHat Kal oTpaTn- 
yous Kal TodTopUAaKas Kal Tas KUpLM@TdTAaS apYas ws EiTrEcy) 
whilst tayot is the native Larisaean special appellation. One 
and the same office is meant by the three names, 7oAAwy ovo- 
patov popdi) pia. 

mr. 3, 2, 1276a, 18. elmep otv Kai Snwoxpatodvrat tives, 
KaTa TOV TpOTrOV Omolws K.T.r. William renders, in democratiam 
uersae fuerunt; hence Susem,!? read cata Snuoxpatiav étpa- 
qovro, but in third edition says, ‘sed quam reddidit (Guilel- 
mus) lectionem, eadem haud dubie erat atque codicum 
nostrorum: comma non ante cata Tov tpdrov TodTov posuit, 
sed post haec uerba ut plerique recentiorum aduersante recte 
Schneidero.”” Did William take dnwoxparotyras as if from 
a form dn“oxpatrow and hence his version ? 

11. 8, 6, 1276a, 37. @omep Kal Totapovs eiwOapev réyewv, 
TOvS avToUS Kal Kpnvas TAS avTas, KalTrep del TOD pev émrvyLVO- 
pévou vawatos Tod © wekovtos K.T.X. This is an allusion 
to the famous dicta of Heraclitus; otapois trois avtois. 
éuBaivouev te Kal ovK éuBaivouev, Heraclid. Allegor. ap. 
Schleiermacher, Heraclitus, p. 529. otau@ yap ovK« éotw 
éuBhvat Sls Td abt@ Kad’ ‘Hpdxdevrov, Plut. de EI ap. Delphos, 
ce. 18. Fragments, 41, 42, 81, of Bywater aun non, 

ur. 8, 7, 12760, 1. eizrep yap Kowevia Tis 4 TONS, EoTt 58 
KOWMVIA TOMT@V ToALTElas yuvomevyns ETépas K.T.A. So the 
MSS. Susem.® says, “odsrdv secludendum esse ci. Susem. 
moAwTe‘as Superuacaneum et corruptelam fortasse in his uerbis 
esse censet Eaton; zroAvtela scripsit Congreueus.” The MS. 
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reading is to be retained. Make roxus the subject of Kowwvia 
ror. wow :—“ For if the state is a ‘kind of community, but it 
() modus) is in fact a community possessed by citizens in a 
constitution,” etc. For the sense cf. u1. 4, 1, domep ody Oo 
TrwTHp cls TIs TOV KOLVOYaY éotw ob Kal Tov ToNlTnY pape. 
As regards construction, cowwvia is found commonly with 
either kind of genitive; and at 11. 9, 14, 12800, 40, is found 
with a similar double genitive, wodus 6€ yevOv Kal KOpov 
kowovia tofs téedelas Kal avtdpxous, though Susem. adds 
xapw after Scaliger, evidently on account of the sentences 
preceding, ovx éoTw modus KowWovia TOTOV Kar TOD pn 
aoikely oPaS abtovs Kab THs peTaddcews yapwv, and 7 TOU €U 
tiv Kowovia Kat Tals oixlats Kab Tots yéveot, Cons TEedelas 
yapw Kab adbrdpxous. But it is evident that these two cases 
are not analogous. For whilst in the latter the two genitives, 
are of objects to be participated in, in Kolwwvia TOALT@V TON 
relas, and 7) Komav Kal yevov xowovia Cons K.T.r., one genitive 
is of the participator—oMTw, yevav Kai Konov—the other 
of the object of participation—roNrelas and Gwijs. 

ut. 4, 9, 12774, 24. «al Sa Todt’ lows "Ildcwv épn Tewny 
Ste pi) Tupavvol ws OvK éructdpevos iSuoTns evar. Cf. Cic. 
Tuse. Disp. 1. 12, 26, est autem impudens luctus maerore 
se conficientis, quod imperare non liceat liberis. Dionysius 
quidem tyrannus Syracusis expulsus Corinthi pueros docebat ; 
usque €0 imperio carere non poterat. 

gt. 4, 17, 1277), 23. «at yuvn) AGAOS, Eb OUTH Koopa ein 
Somep 6 avip 6 ayabds. For dados of IT! and Bekker, P* 
gives ddanos, Aldine ddAws, inhonesta Aretinus, all the rest 
ros. Susem. reads axdractos. Addos is probably right. 
Tt is commonly applied in reproach to women, ef. Theocr. v. 
73.  inhonesta would be a natural translation for it. 

ut. 5, 9, 1278a. damep péTosKos yap EoTW 6 TOV TLULOV [Lip 
peTexov. GAN’ Grrov TO TOLOUTOV éruKexpuppevov eotiv, aTarns 
ydpw TAY TUVOLKOUVTOV éotiv. A: solution for this difficult, 
passage can be found by referring to vit. 8, LI—12, 1308a, 810, 
Scov isn cuvoixous edé£avro 7) érolKous, ol TAC TOL SuecTATlacaV* 
olov Tportnviors "Axacob cuvexnoav yvBapw, K.T-r. 5 and a few. 
lines after Tois cuvouxnjoacw is used absolutely as here. From 
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this it is plain that ov’voceor —joint settlers of alien blood 
(TO pry OuddvAov), in the original azrouxia ; érotxou=immi- 
grants of alien blood into an already established azrockia. 
Now in this passage the meaning is that at the founding of a 
city, the main body of citizens of the same race are as yet: 
afraid of offending the smaller bodies of a different race, who 
are their cvvoixot, Consequently, yapw amrarns, they do not 
openly state in their laws the doctrine that petotxovs py 
peréxyerv Tov Tywov, though fully intending to put it into 
practice in due time, when they feel themselves strong 
enough. 

1. 9, 11—14, 12800. dqavepdv roivur Ste 4 ods OvK EoTE 
Kowavia ToTrov Kal TOD pn adiKeiy ThHaS AVTOS Kal THS peTa- 
Sdcews Yap" ANNA TadTA ev avayKatoy Urrdpyew elrep ErTaL 
TOMS, ov py ovd’ UTrapyévTwY ToUTMY aTrdVTM@Y dn TOdS 
GAN 4 TOD eb Shy Kotvwvia Kal Tais oiKiats Kal Tots yévect, 
ie TENELAS ape Kab avrapKous. OvK éoTat ane TOUTO a) 
TOV avTOV Kal €va KaTOLKOUYT@V TOTOV Kal id ade emu yeniolaitse 
510 Kndeiat 7 éyévovTo Kata Tas TroAELS Kal PpaTtplar Kal Oveiav 
kal Stwaywyat Tod cvbhv' tédos ev ovv TrOdEwWS TO Ev hy, TAVTA 
dé Tod TéXous yapiv. Tors 5é 7} yevOv Kal KOLO KoWWavia 
Cons TerXelas Kal avtapKovs. On Tals olkiats Kal Tois yéveot 
Congreve remarks, ‘‘ c@pacs in the place of yéveou would have 
been more consistent with his general language.”’ Mr. Heit- 
land (p. 8) says :—‘‘ The identity of the x®un and ryévos is 
apparently indicated in 11. 9, §§ 183—14, where we have the 
mons defined as (a), ) Tod ed Ov Kowawvia Kab tals oixiats Kat 
Tots yéveot, and (b) 7 yevdv kal Konev Kowwvia. The former 
would seem to allude to the steps by which the community is 
formed ; while in the latter case cat means no more than our 

ers: perhaps ‘that is,’ ‘in fact,’ as in tv. 11, §7, pirAtas Kab 
Kowwvias TroNTLKHS, § 12 ordces Kal Svactaces.” 

Now, why Aristotle makes no mention of yévn in bk, I. 
c. 1, but does so here, will be plain from the following 
consideration. In bk. 1. he is getting at the onus syntheti- 
cally ; first the otxia, then the xan, lastly the cadmas, are: 
as it were lost to sight within the walls of the modus. In 
bk. u1., on the contrary, he is proceeding analytically. 
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Starting from the ods he perceives as units within it, 
first oixias, then yévn, as evidenced by dpatplat, Pvoiar, etc. 
Next, the sutures of the yévy within the dds reveal the 
divisions formerly existing between the separate K@pal, prior 
to their cuvoucuds. Thus in the process of analysis. the 
yévn are of the utmost importance, whilst in that of synthesis — 
they have no place, as the work of synthesis ceases on the 
combination of the cama into the modus. This gives an 
answer to Mr. Congreve’s remark, and furthermore shows 
that Mr. Heitland is incorrect in his statement that “ the 
former (i.e. Tals oixiais Kal Tots yéveot) would seem to allude 
to the steps by which the community is formed,” and that 
xopn and yévos are identical. We should rather say that the 
coun is the earlier stage of that of which the yévos within 
the city is the later representative. 

ut. 12, 6, 12834, 3. ef yap wGdAov 70 TI peyebos, Kal dXws 
dv 7d péyeBos evduiddrov cin Kab mpos TAodToV Kal apos 
érevOepiav. addov has to suffer great violence to extract 
from it the sense required. Why not expel it, unless we 
adopt Dr. Ingram’s suggestion évdpAdov ? In that case we 
need simply carry on cv~Pdnrov from the foregoing sentence. 
waddov crept in from évapwAdov in the next line. 
zy. 1. 1, 18280, 39. érépas ydp éotw Epyov axodys TavTa, 
and also. vurt. 11 (13130, 8), cyodas pyre GAdous VAAGYOUS 
émutpérrew yiverOar cXOAATTLKOUS. The most natural meaning 
to give ood} in each place would be “lecture,”’ “‘ discussion.” 
That oxo) was the recognized term for such in the time 
of Plato is shown by the sarcasm of Diogenes the Cynic, 
civ pev Evkdeidov cxodjy €reye xouny tiv dé ITatwvos 
SvatpiBiyy KatatpiByv, Diog. Laert. v1. 42; cf. also Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. 1. 7, 8, “ut iam etiam scholas Graecorum more 
habere auderemus—itaque dierum quinque scholas, ut Graeci 
~ appellant, in totidem libros contuli. Compare the use of the 
term “schools” in Oxford and Cambridge. 

rv. 2, 10, 13248, 1. év évlous yap Kab vopor Tuvés elo Tapokd- 
yovTEs Tpos THY apeTiy TavTny, Kadmep ev Kapynddv fact 
cov ex Tav Kplkav Kocpov NapBavew boas av oTpaTevowvTat 
atpatelas. Does this throw any light on the real significance 
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of the story of Hannibal sending by his brother Mago the 
rings of the Roman equites, as told by Livy, xxi.12? “ad 
fidem deinde tam laetarum rerum, effundi in uestibulo curiae 
iussit (Mago) annulos aureos, qui tantus aceruus fuit, ut 
metientibus dimidium super tres modios explesse sint quidam 
auctores. fama tenuit, quae propior uero est, haud plus 
fuisse modio. adiecit deinde uerbis, quo maioris cladis 
indicium esset, neminem, nisi equitem, atque eorum ipsorum. 
primores, id gerere insigne.” From this Carthaginian: 
custom Hannibal thought that the rings would be the best 
way of proving to the One Hundred that the flower of the 
-Roman army had been annihilated. Mago’s statement about 
the equites may be only the addition of a Roman, who was. 
ignorant of this custom at Carthage. | 
Iv. 8, 3, 1828a, 30. drav & 4 TO pév TovTou Bvexev TO Oe Ov 
&vexev, ovdev Ev ye TOUTOLS KoLWOY GAN’ 7) TO ev Toinaat TO O€ 
AaPeiv? x.7.r. Here Mr. Postgate, to whose general treat-. 
ment of this difficult passage I give my adherence, changes. 
AaBetv to mabey. It does not seem likely that waGeiv, the 
natural word to use, would be ousted by AaGeiv. Further-. 
more, this use of AaPetv, said of the thing acted upon, 
in antithesis. to vrovetv, can be supported by Plato Apol. 
25 BE, éyw O€ 67 eis TocovTOY apuablias Kw, @oTe Kal TOOT’ 
ayvo®, OTe édy Twa woyOnpov ToLtnaw Tov EvvovTarv, KiwouvEtTW 
KAKOV TL NABELY AT AUTOD. . . 
ty. 11, 3, 18308, 4. dddatov dé Kal vayaTrov padiota pev 
tmdpyew wdHOos oixeiov, eb Se pH, TOUTO ye eUpnTar Sia TOD 
KatacKkevabew UTrodoyas ou Bpiots Vdacw apOovovs Kal pweydras, 
@aTe pnoeTroTe UTTONEiTrELY Eipyouevous THS yopas Sid TWOELOV. 
Bekker after Coraes reads éwiAcivew. Madvig turns eipyoué- 
vous into eipyouévors. Susemihl is right in saying that both 
are unnecessary, but wrong in saying in the index to his 
third edition that vzro\eizrev is intransitive, doubtless taking 
eipyouévous as its subject. ddara-is rather the natural 
subject—that water may never fail them, and that this is 
Aristotle’s regular use of the verb is plain from Rhet. 1. 13, 
20, vroreimror yap dv 6 aiav SiapOuodvra ; and again Rhet.: - 
1. 17, 21, oby bronelret abrov 6 Nyos. 
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iv. 12, 2, 183la. Kal tadra pev 8) tobTov dv tis SvaKkoo- 
pnoee Tov TpoTroy, TAS dé Tols Gelows arrodeSopévas oixnoes 
Kal Tad KUploTaTa TOV apxelov cvocitia appwoTTeL TOTOV 
x.t.. Susemihl conjectures Ta Tov KuptoTaTov apyelov, 
whilst Spengel misses the sense of the entire passage by 
bracketing ovociria. Aristotle’s idea is that the messes 
of the several divisions of citizens shall be held at the imme- 
diate sphere of their employment. In the preceding section 
he ordains that the messes of the ¢vAaxes shall be in the 
guraxrhpia and mipyo where they are on duty. Similarly 
the common meal of the dpyovres is to be held in the town- 
hall. As a matter of course the mess of the chiefs of the 
state is the most important. I would therefore insert Ta 
after Kupi@tata, which would easily fall out as the same 
syllable occurs twice in immediate proximity. Ta cuprotata 
is opposed to éwa in the preceding sentence. Further 
down at 13310, 4, occur the difficult words éme) O€ TO 
mrjOos Siaipeiras THs modews eis lepels, eis dpxovras, TpeTret 
Kai Tov lepéov ovocitia mept THY TOY lep@v olxodopnLatov 
yew thy tdéw. Susemihl is inclined to change dpyovtas into 
either otpatitas or émdlras. This is unnecessary. The 
whole body of citizens can be called equally well dpyovtes 
or 6rNiras. For they are each xara pépos, ef. c. 9, § 10. Now 
in the next clause it is important to note that 7 before 
rav iepov is wanting in II’, one of the families of the good. 
MSS., and that it is not translated by Aretinus. Next we 
have fepav used as an adjective, although twice in this very 
chapter, § 2 above, and § 8 lower down, we have it as a 
noun meaning ¢emples. Just as already Aristotle wishes that 
the fUAaxes and dpyeia should have their common meals at 
the scene of their employment, so here he intends the same 
for the priests, and that their meal should be served in the 
ecclesiastical edifices. Let us then omit ryv with IT’, and 
Aretinus, and read in its place 7d, and change oLKOOOMN UAT OV 
to oixodopipara. This gives the sense required, and it is easy 
to see that the disorder of the sentence has arisen from a 
copyist altering oixodopnpara to agree with iepav; Té then had 
nothing to lean on, and was omitted in one family of MSS.,: 
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whilst in the others it was altered into t7v in a vain effort to | 
get a construction. oixodowjwata is emphatic. ‘The priests 
are to have their mess in part of the actual buildings of the 
temples. If any one objects to the use of zrepi, let him look 
at the words o mepl THY dvayKaiay ayopay Tomos in the next 
section. , | 

iv. 14, 11, 1838¢, 25. 6 pev yap mpaktixds éote ddyos 
0 5é OewpntiKds’ @cavTws odv avdyKn Sinpnolar Kal TovTO 
TO pépos OnAov St, Kal Tas mpdEeas 6’ avddoyov épovper 
éyew, Kal det Tas Tod dices Bedtlovos aipeTwrépas eivat TOIS 
duvapévous Tvyxavev 1) wacav 4} Tov dvoiv. For the last 
words many remedies have been proposed, such as to bracket 
% Tacav 4, (Susem.), trav for toty (Lindau), the insertion of 
tov before roiv (Mueller). I will add another, more simple 
critically, and giving good sense. Remove the % before 
wacav. Now take vacoy as object of truyyavew. The sense 
is where we have in our power the choice of all mpakes, we 
must choose the actions of the higher part to the entire 
exclusion of the mpakes of the lower part. It is easy to see. 
how likely it was that 7-should get inserted before wacav. 

Iv. 16, 1395a, 2. &v yap tact Shows aTedH Ta TOV véwv 
Exyova-Kat OnrvToKa paddov Kal piKpa THY popdyVv, Bote — 
avayKatov avto TovTO cupBaive émt tov avOp@Tav. With 
this doctrine of the weakness of the offspring of too ieee, . 
parents, cf. Shakspere, Macbeth i. 4, 106, 
| If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
iti The baby of a girl. 

Dr. Schmidt (Shakespeare-Lexicon) makes baby = doll, 
although he can quote no other instance of this use from 
co es | | 

tv. 16; 1885a, 18. ére dé év Tots TéKoLs ai shitersunien Te 
parrov Kal dvapGelpovtar mdelovs’ 510 Kal Tov xpnopov 
yevérOas Twés dhact Sid TovavTny aitiav tots Tpotnviows, as 
TODAY Stapberpopevwy Sid TO yaploKerOat Tas vewTépas, GAN’ 
ov T™pos THY TeV KapTa@v Komonv. There is a gloss on this 
passage which gives the oracle, or rather a fragment of it, 
which runs yo) Téuve véav droxa. Gottling prefers to read 
yéas (=young woman) and thinks there is a pun on veds (=a 
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fallow field). But the lexicons show no trace of a word ved= 
nouale, although % veids is found (cf. vevoto RaGeins, Il. x. 
353, and 2 veds is used in Attic Greek. In any case the 
change is unnecessary, as dAo§ is used in this connexion, 
cf. Eur. Phoen. 18, o7etpew téxvwv aroxa, and Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 1210, mwatpdar drones. For a very similar metaphor 
we may compare the oracle given in Pausanias 1x, ov, 4. 
ebovrs (sc. “Epyivo) és Aedpods Kal épomevp rept Talowv 
xpa tade 9 ITvOia. | | | 


"Epyive, Krupévoto rai TI pec Bwviddao, 
ow’ ArOes yeveny Sifjpuwevos, GN’ ett Kab VOV 
‘ictoBohi yépovte vénv motTiPanrne KOp@VNv. 


(There is doubtless the same play on xopovnv here, as in the 
well-known line éxkdpes kdper Kopwvny, atv Kopois Te Kal 
xopats with which may likewise be compared the Hesiodic © 
fragment, 67’ dp’ "Ioyus eynpe Képovv. vide Donaldson's. 
Pindar Pyth 11. 15). , 

Iv. 16, 9, 13354, 28. 816 Tas pev dppotte. Tept THY TOV - 
detanalseca érav HruKiav ovtevyvivat, Tods 0 érTa Kab 
rpudxovta [%) poxpdv]. év TocovT@ yap axkpdfovol Te Tos 
comacr cvtevéis totat, Kal pos THY TaDNav Ths TEKVOTTOLIAS 
ouyKcataBiceTal Tois xpovols evKAIPws" re 5é 4 Suadoyn TOV 
réxveov TOIS meV apxouerns (apxYopuEvors TT?) écraw Tis axuis, éav 
yoonrat cata NOyov evOds 7 yevvnots Tots Sé HOn KaTanedupEevns 
Ths WKlas Twpos TOV TOV EBSopnKOVTA eTOV dptOuov. The words 
4 Suadoy) Tov Téxvav K.T.r., have always been a difficulty. 
Congreve says Trois pév, sc. Tois TéKVOLS, Tots dé, Sc. TOtS 
ryovevot. Susemihl does not offer any explanation. Now — 
the whole passage deals with the adjustment of the ages of 
the sexes. Ar. taking as his point of departure the syn- 
- chronous cessation of fertility in the man and woman, strives 
to adjust their ages in such a way that their offspring may 

be as vigorous as possible both mentally and physically. He 
cannot let the men marry before 37, for (a) the women would 
be under. eighteen, and too weak to be mothers, and (0) the 
men would not be in their intellectual prime which is at 49; 
‘of, Rhet. m. 14, 18900, 9. dxpdfer dé Td pev capa amo TOV 
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TplakovTa éToV péxpl TOV TevTEKalTplaKovTa, 7 Sé Wuyn 
mept Ta évos Setv mevtyxovra. The men have only just 
reached their physical prime at 37, and though physically 
going down the hill, this is counterbalanced by the fact that 
the women are are only just coming to their physical ax 
(apyouwéevns THs axuns) whilst at the same time the man is 
steadily approaching his mental axun. Thus when the limit 
of texvo7rotia is reached, 7.e. when the man is about 54, the 
woman will be 35, i.e. just at the end of her physical aru, 
- when the man is at the end of his mental dxun. Now we 
can see what to do with tots pév, tots 66. The mention of 
éBSounxovra shows at once that roi: dé can only refer, to the 
men, the mothers cannot be included in it. But since the 
contrast throughout is between the sexes, as in the first 
sentence quoted tas pev dpmotres... Tors O€ K.T.r., it is 
evident that if we read rats uév for tots uév, the. sense is at 
once made ee Thus the woman’s physical axun is waxing, 
as the man’s wanes, and this will produce evenness in the 
- offspring. If a Fp EOMSPOLS, the reading of JI’, is preferred, the 
change to dpyouévais presents but slighs critical catia 

tv. 16,11, 1835a, 39. def dé Kal adtovs dn sya arpa se 
TeKVoTTOLLaAY TA TE Tapa TOV iaTpaY EyYOuEeva, Kal TA Tapa 
Tav dvoixav: of Te yap iatpol Tovs Katpols Tay coUdTOV 
NEyouely ikavas, Kal TEpL TOV TVEULAaTOV ot guotkol, TA Bopera 
TOV votioyv ématvoovTes padrov. Cf. Ar. wept ta Sa, 
574a, 1, cai Bopeious ev Oyevoueva appevotoKel “AAXOv, VoTioLs 

o€ OndvToKe?. 
iv. 16, 18, 18350, 8. rerovnuévnv pev odv éyew Set thy éEw, 
meTrovnwerny O€ Tovots 1) Biatois, nde pos Eva povoy. .., 
w@oTep 9 Tov aOAnTaV és x.7.A. So Susem.’ in text, but he 
proposes povoyv [oxoov], or else would accept & for éva. 
If any word is needed, réad vrovov, but éva refers to mévots- 
with quite sufficient clearness. Similarly (v. 8, 18380, 15) | 
Susem. prints ote mpos play... ovTe Tpds wadLoTAa TaUTHD, 
and proposes pilav Laperiy }. If anything was needed, dw is 
the word, but this is quite sufficiently understood from what 
goes before, and really there is no lacuna. 

Iv. 16, 14, 18350, 18. amodXatovta yap paiveras 2 TA YEevve- 
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peva Ths exovons, OaoTep TA pvopeva THS YiIS- Susem. and , 
Congreve take diodavovta=“ affected by.” T cannot find 
such a meaning of dzrodavew in Aristotle. dioAavery means 
commonly to draw good from something, and thence is used 
ironically to draw evil, but in the latter case the word for evil 
is always expressed, cf. 13360, 2,and L. and 8. The meaning 
here then rather is that the foetus is a drain on the strength 
of the pregnant woman, just as plants draw the good out of 
the ground. | 
iv. 17, 1, 1836a, 5. datverar Sé Sid te TOV GOV Coo@v 
emicxorrobat Kab Sia tov eOvaev ols émipedés eat elcayew 
Thy Toreuikny Ew, % ToD yaddaxtos TAnGovea Tpopy “adarT 
oixela trois cdpacw, doworépa S& Sid Ta voojpata. This is 
well illustrated by the following words of Mr. L. H. Morgan: 
“In the Eastern hemisphere, the domestication of animals 
enabled the thrifty and industrious to secure for themselves 
a permanent supply of animal food, including milk; the 
healthful and invigorating influence of which upon the race, 
and especially upon children, was undoubtedly remarkable. 
It is at least supposable that the Aryan and Semitic families 
owe their pre-eminent endowments to the great scale upon 
which, as far back as our knowledge extends, they have 
identified themselves with the maintenance in numbers of 
domestic animals. No other family of mankind have done 
this to an equal extent, and the Aryan have done it to a 
greater extent than the Semitic” (Ancient Society, p. 20). 
1v. 17, 3, 1836a, 15. 800 apa roddois éotl TOY BapBapov 
Los rots pev eis wotamov GrroBarrew Ta yevoweva, K.T.. The 
modern Beloochees plunge the new-born infant into a tub of 
snow water. 
qv. 17, 5, 1836a, 83. 810 tas masduds civar Set Tas. TONNAS 
pyphoes Tav YoTepov cTovdacopévov. So Susem. after Coraes, 
and perhaps I’; but the fut. middle can hardly be right. — 
Why not read crovdacuatwy ? A noun is rather wanted in 
antithesis to wavduds. For the word omovdacpa cf. Plato, 
Phaedrus, 249 v. } | 3 
iv. 17, 6, 13364, 84. tas 88 Siatdcas Tév Taidev KATH TOUS: 
kravOuods otk bpOa3 drrayopetovaw ot KwdvovTes eV ToiS VO- 
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pos aupdépovar yap mpos abknow. ryiveras yap Tpomov Twa 
yuuvacia Tos copacw' 4 yap Tod mvevpatos KAaOeELs TrovEt 
Tip ioydy Tols movodow, 6 ovpBaiver kal tois Tardiots 
Siatewopéevors. Ought we to read mvevpooty, the lungs ? 
The MSS. of Aristotle are divided between the forms 
mvevwov and wrevpov. Ar. De Respirat. 476a, 9, derives 
mvevwev from mvedua, which favours the form with v. 

Iv. 17, 9, 18860. érel O€ TO Aéyery TLE THY ToOLoOvT@Y 
eEopifoev, dhavepov ott Kal TO Oewpely 7) ypadas i) Aoyous 
asynwovas. Of. Propert. 11. 6, 27—34. 


quae manus obscaenas depinxit prima tabellas 
et posuit casta turpia uisa domo? 

illa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos 
nequitiaeque suae noluit esse rudes. 


and. better still, Juvenal, xiv. 44. 


nil dictu foedum uisuque haec limina tangat, 
intra quae puer est. 


v. 2. 5, 18376,15. &ors dé Kal rav édevOeplov ériaTtnmov péxpe 
pév Twos évioy peTéyety OvK avEedevOepov, Tpocedpévety Sé Aliav 
mpos axpiSetav évoyov Tais eipnuévats BradBais. Why is a 
freeman to be allowed to learn sciences fit for a freeman only 
up to a certain point? Read dvedrevOéowv for édevbeplov. 
Aristotle means that knowledge of such arts does not make a 
man banausic; but as the next clause shows, it is making 
them the business of one’s life which makes the Badvavaos. 
To be able to light your own fire is not banausic; but to turn 
bed-maker and light fires for others for gain is highly so. 
If the reading dveXevOepiov of P.' a few lines higher up is 
correct, we should read the same here, not aveAevOépwr, thus — 
‘involving less change. ben 
vi. (iv.) 1, 1, 12880, 18. ofov doxnow cadpate mola Te 
Toiw cuppépel, Kal Tis aplatyn (TO yap KaALCTA TEeduKETL Kab 
Keyopnyneeve THY aploTnY avaryKaioy dpmorre) Kab Tis Tots 
TrEloTHS ia TaoW, K.T.N. TOS TAEloTOLS and Tacw joined 
together create a difficulty, especially as the order of the 
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words prevents us explaining tots WAELETOLS AS epexegetical of 
mwacw. Aristotle is dealing with the case of doxnows. What 
is the material on which the doxntys works? Surely 
aides. Therefore read mascot; and for form of phrase cf. 
rais Trelotais Todas below, 12898, 17, and 12952, 25, Tis 0 
dpiotn Toniteia, Kal Tis aptaTos Bios tats WrEloTass TONETt 
Kab trois TrelaTous TGV avOpwoTror. | 

vr. 1, 6, 1289a, 2. ypx 6€ rocavTny elonyetoOat Taki py 
padios éx Tay UTapxovadv Kar tecOncovtat Kab SuvvycovTaL 
xwvetv, «7.» Susemihl and Madvig think «weiv is corrupt. 
The former proposed «yey (which he has now given: up) 
influenced by William’s prosequi, and recipere of Aretinus. In 
his third edition he suggests, doubtfully, either xpiew or 
xatackevatev. Madvig proposes either casvodv or KQLVOTOMEL. 
That alteration is needless, and that «ety is used by Aristotle 
in the sense needed here, ef. 1804a, 39, 1298a, 38, and also 
ai xunhoes, 18008, 38. 

vi. 4, 25, 12920, 6. odro Sé ylverau Stray Ta abndic pata 
KUpLa 7 GANA fu) 0 VO{LOS- ovpBaiver S& TodTo Sia Tovs Snua- 
yoryous. ev pev yap Tals KaTa vomov Snmoxparoupéevats ov 
yiveras Snwayoryds, ad’ of Bértictor TOV TodTAOV eioly Ev 
mpoedpia: Srrov & at vopot pn ior Kipwot, evTadda ylvovtat on- 
payeyolt. On this Congreve remarks :-—‘ This seems an odd 
remark with the history of Greece such as we have it. It seems” 
to require the attaching a rather limited sense to the term 
-Snparyoyes, not such as would have been attached to it in any 
Greek state by the party which would have claimed to be o¢ 
Béarrioto. THv TodiTay. We require a more extended ac- 
quaintance with the internal workings of other Greek 
democracies to estimate the remark. Athens is, in fact, the 
only one which we can fairly judge of, and it is not true of 
Athens. The Athenian democracy was eminently legal and 
constitutional, and yet there were demagogues in the ordinary 
sense, and there, as well as everywhere else,—in fact, it is a 
necessity of government,—nbicuara were frequent, without 
superseding the real efficacy of law.” As regards what sense 
the of Bértictot THY TodTav would have attached to the 
word Snaywyés, I am unable to speak, but surely it is 
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here used by Aristotle in the sense which he attaches to it 
everywhere in the Politics. yyddopara are certainly necessary, 
but not such outrageous yydicuara as were proposed by the 
Snuaywyol, and ratified by the people at the so-called trial of 
the Six Generals. Such is the state of things that Aristotle 
has in view, when the people, instead of adhering to the way 
provided by the laws for dealing with any matter, eagerly 
catch at the proposal of any “ decree-monger”’ under the 
passions and whims of the moment. It was to provide 
against this danger that ypadi mapavéuwv was constituted at 
Athens; but, in the case of the Generals, the ypad7) mapa- 
vouov itself was flung aside (vide Curtius’s Greek History, 
mi. 510). In fact, the mongering of novel decrees was 
evidently so part and parcel of the dnuaywyds in what I take 
to be the ordinary meaning of the term, that Aristophanes 
introduces the Wydiopatoradns as a dramatis persona in the 
Birds, 1035, seg. Most persons will be inclined, I fancy, to 
admit that the decrees dealing with the Six Generals 
“superseded the efficacy of law.” 

vi. 7, 1, 1298a, 39. aéumrn & éeotlv 1) mpocayopeverar 
TO KoWov dvoua Tacay (ToNTElaY yap KadodoW) adda 
dia TO pt) TroAAAaKIs yivecOas AavOdver Tovs TrELpPwméVOUS 
apiuciy Ta TOV TodTELaV Eldn Kal YpaVTAaL Tais TéTTAPCL 
povov, wamep IINatwv év tails modtelats. Susemihl charges 
Aristotle with inaccuracy in this assertion, on the grounds 
that Plato called his ideal state dptotoxparia, like Aristotle 
himself; and that Plato uses tywoxpatia to express what 
Aristotle divides into improper aristocracy and zoduTeva. 
Plato, in. Rep. 544. seq., is consistent in keeping the term 
apiotoxparia for the ideal state ; so he is therefore driven to 
use such terms aS 0 kata tiv Aakwvixiy wodsTelay, } dtdo- 
Tijos TroNITElAa,—Gvopa yap OvK exw AeyouEVvOY GdAO* 7) TLMOK- 
patiav 7) tywapylay avtnv Kdntéov. Aristotle escapes this 
difficulty by the phrase of 7) xadoupévn apiotoxpatia. He is 
here simply dealing with actually existing forms of govern- 
ment, and is quite justified in thus dealing with Plato’s 
division of actual governments. | 

vi, 12990, c. 15, §8. ov yap eurodvutcw adAdAnAALS, Kal 
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Tpos THY OdvyavOpwriay avaryKatov Ta apyeia olov oBEeNLa Ko- 
Adyvea Toeiv. See note on 1. 1, 3 ( Aerguen pcxatpa). 

vi. 16, 3, 1800, 28. ofov “AOrvnor déyeras Kat TO ép 
Ppcarrot Sikactypiov. Pausanias 1. 28, 11, gives the nominat. 
@peattis. According to Etymologicum Magnum the form is 
Ppcarés, with single tr. @pearrot as it stands must come 
from ®pearto, of which there is no trace. — May there not be 
a confusion between év ®peartvi, dative of Ppeartvs, and 
Gpearro? an old locative? In which case we ought to read 
either Td Ppeatrot Sinacrypiov, or TO ev Ppearrvi duKacTnpLov. 
For the form of expression we may compare 170 IIpoo7anrot 
xeoptov, the farm at IIpécmanta, Isaeus x1. 49. For the 
insertion of év by copyists before the locative, the expression 
4 Mapadav. pdyn is an excellent example. (See Cobet, 
Variae Lectiones.) 

vit. 5, 7, 1820a, 81. 6 rerpnuévos yap éote mifos % 
rowavtn BorOeva tots dmépous. This is plainly an allusion to 
the saying of some xoprds dvjp given in the Gorgias, 493 4 : 
ris 88 apuyfs tobTo ev @ eriOupias cioi Tuyydver ov otov 
evarreOcoOan kab petarintew advo Kato. Kal TodTO apa TIS 
pvboroyav Koprrds avip tows ZuKeduKos Tus ) ItadwKos 
qapdyov K.Tr. Tov 5é auunTev TodTO THs apuyis, 00 at 
ériOupiar eict TO aKddkacTov avTod Kal ov oOTEyavov, @S 
retpnmevos ein WhOos dua Thy amAnotiav ameKacas; cf. 
also an epigram of Lucian, Anth. Pal. 1x. 120: 

padros avinp wifes éatt rerpnpEevos, els Ov aTraoas 
dvtNav Tas xdpiTas eis Kevov eEexeas. 

vit. 8, 7, 1821, 39. pvijpoves. For the use of the word 
yvnpov in the sense evidently required here, it is worth 
comparing the Lygdamis inscription found by Mr. Newton 
at Halicarnassus (Cauer, No. 181; Hicks, No. 21). 

vit. 8, 8, 18220, 40. pera. 88 tadrnv éxopwern peev avay- 
kavotdtn 86 axeddv Kal yaderoTtdtn Tov apxav éoTLv 1 Tepl 
ras mpdtes Tov KatadixacbévTav Kal Twv TpoTiemevov 
kata Tas éyypapas xt. Now in §7 above we read: — érépa | 
8’ apy) mpos iv avaypddecOar Set ta Te ira oupPoraa Kat 
Tas Kploes éx Tov SiacTnpiov. Again, in §10, we read :— 
Kal Tepl Tas mpobéces THY avaryeypaypeveV, K.TD. Commen- 
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tators have taken these sentences as if there was no difference 
between dvarypadery and éyypagew, avaypady and eyypady. . 
This is quite incorrect. By dvaypddecOat, dvarypapy, Aristotle 
refers to a registration of deeds and of decisions in purely civil 
cases, as is plain from the passage I first quoted, and from 
dvaypabds cvvaddayudtov in § 22. éyypdpev on the other 
hand is the regular word used of the register of state debtors 
in the Acropolis, for which cf. Plat, Legg 784 p. Demosth. 
1074, éyypadeoOar Tots mpdxtopow, and Hae eyyeypapwevos 
év TH akpotroAe, Demosth. 771, 6. 

vin. 10, 16, 18114, 3. Kai 4 (ériBeots). Tod edvovyou 
Evayopa té Kimplo i yap 16 thy yuvaixa raperéobar Tov 
vioy avTov améxTewey ws LBpicpévos. Some commentators, 
puzzled at a married eunuch, proposed to read Evvodyos as 
a proper name, but unfortunately his name is given as 
Thrasydaeus by Theopompus, Frag. 111. That such, however, 
was by no means uncommon, it is sufficient to quote the case 
of Potiphar (Genesis xxxvii. 36), where the Septuagint 
version states, of 6¢ Madunvator amédovto tov "Iwond Ietepph 
T® omdoovts Papaw apytuayelpo. Again, Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Lois, xv. 19, says: “ Au Tonquin, dit Dampier, 
tous les Mandarins civils et militaires sont eunuques. Le 
méme Dampier nous dit que dans ce pays les eunuques ne 
peuvent se passer de femmes et qu’ils se marient.”’ 

Juvenal (1. 22), alludes to the same custom. 

cum tener uxorem ducat spado, Maeuia Tuscum 
figat aprum cett. 

vit. (v); 11, 31, 1815a, 29. adedas yap éavtadv éyovow 
ot Ova Oupov éruxeipodvtes, Kabamep Kal ‘Hpdxdeiros etre, 
xXarerrov pdckov civar Ouud payerOar, uyns yap wvetc Oar. 
Aristotle evidently means to paraphrase wWuyfjs aveicOar by 
apedas cavtav éyovow ; this sense however it is difficult to — 
get out of @veioGat, which furthermore is sadly in lack of an — 
object. If we read the good Ionic word dvecOas, it gives 
exactly the sense required, “for they despise, make light of 
their life.’ Kor évecOav with the genitive cf. Od. v 379. 
Copyists would easily have mistaken a word unknown in 
Attic, especially too as éfwveio@ar occurs some half dozen 
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lines above above. That however it is a mistake of great 
antiquity is evident on consulting Mr. Bywater’s Heraclitus, 
Fragm. 105, where he gives it in the form Juno payerBar 
xaderrov 6 TL yap av vonitn yevérbar, Yruxns avéetat. Here 
we have a clause inserted to give an object to aveto Oar. 
Similarly Plutarch quotes it with 67. yap av Oédn Wuxns 
évetrat, and again in a more padded form Stu yap av Oedjon 
Kab uyis @veiras Kab xpnudtav Kat Sofns. Mr. Bywater 
gives it in the form quoted by Iamblichus. Now in the 
Aristotelean writings it is quoted thrice, viz. Nic."Eth. 11..2, 
11052, 7, re 88 yarerorepov HSovh waxerOan 1) Ove, Kabarrep 
now ‘Hpdxdevtos, where I would bracket the words xa@dzrep 
dnow ‘Hpdkrevtos as a gloss on Ovo. For H. never made any 
such statement as yaderartepov 750v7) payecOar 7 Supe; in 
the Eudemian Ethics, 11. 7, yaderov yap, dyno, Oupd maye- 
cba ~uyis yap aveirar, and in the present passage. 
Notice there, as in the Politics, it is given briefly, without an 
object for aveica. The fact is that Aristotle and the 
writer of the Eudemian Ethics wrote it as dver0at and overat ; 
but the late authors, Plutarch and Tamblichus, did not 
understand it, and reading it as aveicOa, felt constrained to 
insert a whole clause, varying in form, as I have shown, 
to act as an object for areca. Mr. Bywater in any case 
should have given it in the shorter form, considering that 
the authority of Aristotle is superior in age and weight to 
the other authors. I omitted also to mention that it is quoted 
in the fragments of pseudo-Democritus, with the like 67s yap 
dv Ody clause. In case wvetaOar is retained, I would read 
the Ionic form avéecbar, as Aristotle quotes words in their 
proper dialectic form, for example éuoxdtrous, Oddrew, ApyuTa 
(vide note on 11 pe Pam 
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Thursday, February 10. Ata meeting held in St. John’s 
College, the President, Professor Mayor, in the Chair, the 
following new members were elected : _ 

Rev. E. W. Blore, M.A., Trinity College. 
‘Rev. James Mayo, B.D., Trinity College. 


Mr. Gow communicated a note on Propertius 11 2. 3, 4. 


cur haec in terris facies humana moratur ? 
LIuppiter, igngro pristina furta tua. 


The pentameter only requires a note of interrogation at 
the end to make it intelligible. ‘Am I ignorant of your old 
amours, Jupiter?” is Propertius’ way of saying, ‘“ Were | 
those amours realities?” ‘The argument is that Jupiter's 
allowing Cynthia to remain on earth among men (humana) 
is a reason for doubting the truth of the stories of his attach- 
ment to the heroines of old. 


Mr. Maenusson read a few notes “ On ei as an Umlaut 
of @ in Icelandic.” | : 

There were certain cases in which ¢ did occur as an 
undoubted derivative of dé by no other conceivable process 
than that of wumlaut. In these cases the nature of the 
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phonetic relation between the primitive and derivative sound 
had not yet received proper attention by grammarians and 
lexicographers. The figure d-e ranged neither within the 
law of ablaut, nor that of Steigerung; it could not be treated 
properly in any other way than as a case of wmlaut. Pre- 


sumably the cause of it was 7 in the termination, but — 


that was by no means always apparent. In the present 
communication the e/-Umlaut of d was considered only in 
cases where the d was clearly a deep palatal or even guttural 
outcome of a+ a nasal, or of a+ a nasal and a dental; there 
being other sources to which the d was traceable as well. 
Mr. Magnusson adduced amongst other examples the case of 
land and /a%, both meaning land, and being from the same 
root, Jand: the original nasal root, /@% that nasal root guttu- 
ralized ; 7a differed in sense from /and so far, that kar 
éfoynv it meant humus, solum, ground, earth, soil. The 
etymology which made /4%=/dén=/loan=Germ. lehn,=a feof, 
merited no attention at all. In fact, the language itself was 
the best proof of what the real and primitive sense of /a% 
was. The direct proof ‘of it could be established by scores of 
examples, out of which it was sufficient on this occasion to 
adduce the alliterative phrase /d% ok dog? land and ‘low,’ land 
and water. The indirect evidence was more to the point in 
- the present case, because it turned on the hinge of the wmlaut 
now under consideration. A common and well-known verb 
in Icelandic was the verb /ei%a (sign-forms: /eiddi, leiddr), to 
lead. Lexicographers and etymologists all agreed to foist on 
this verb the strange signification, ‘to bury,’ adding, by 


way of etymological explanation, ‘to lead to the grave,’ 


although such a phrase as /ei%a til grafar, as an equivalent 
for lei%a, or to bury, did not, so far as Mr. Magnusson knew, 
exist. . Nothing could be plainer than that /ei%a, in the sense 
of to bury, was a verb of action only, not of motion. A few 
examples would suffice to prove this: When Steinar, in the 
relation of Egils saga, found the body of his dead servant 
and: leiddi hann uppi ¢ holtunum,=led him (=buried him) 
up there in (among) the knolls, it was evident that ‘ leiddi’ 
could have no connexion with ‘lead’ to cause to move; for 
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what, in that case, became of the stationary preposition uppi? 
and what of the dative holtwnum following 2? how, if lea 
was ‘lead,’ are we to deal with such very plain language as 
that of the following phrases: Thomas of Canterbury trans- 
lates the relics of Edward the Confessor: er leiddr haf%i verit 
s Lundimum=who had been ‘led’ in London; concerning 
the same Thomas it is stated: fyrir altari heilags Johannis 
var ny steinprd d%r tilbtin ok ¢ pessari (dat.) lea peir hinn 
signa%a Thomam erkibyskup=before the altar of St. John was 
there a new stone-sepulchre already made and in this one 
‘lead’ they the blessed Thomas. It would be to no purpose 
to multiply illustrations of the use of ‘ lei%a’ in this sense. 
It is as plain as plain can be, that it means to ‘entomb,’ in- 
humare, and is thus identical in sense with Icel. yar%Sa to 
‘earth,’ to. bury; and is proved by the phonetic laws of the 
language to be unmistakably a direct derivative from 14%, 
and altogether a different word from /ei%a to lead, though 
identical with it in accidence. 

A somewhat similar case of mistaken etymology we had 
in the case of the verb beita. In all but one of its senses 
was the origin of the verb traceable back to dita, to bite, . 
and in all those senses it was a transitive verb=to let bite, 
to ‘bait,’ etc. The sense which constituted the exception 
was of nautical import, and was set before us by the lexico- 
graphers in this etymological interpretation: ‘to cruise, prop. 
to let the ship bite the wind,’ and yet, in this one sense and 
application the verb was invariably an intransitive one. 
In this use the word never meant anything but to sail, and 
to beat, to tack. Its primitive sense was certainly to sail= 
to move on board boat over water. By derivation it meant 
to ‘boat,’ for no doubt the word was derived from bdtr. — 
That word again, Mr. Magnisson submitted, was to be taken 
as a guttural outcome of the root band-, the bound-together, 
the tied-together craft; for, as elsewhere, we knew that in 
the North tough wooden fibres or the sinews of slain animals 
supplied in primitive naval architecture the place of the nail 
and rivet of a later and more advanced age. Naturally deita 
could have had the common signification to ‘ boat’ only until 
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the intelligence of the toilers of the deep had unravelled the 
mystery of the sail. Immediately that great discovery in 
maritime science was made, to sail became the general word 
for moving in ships over water, while dedta naturally would 
be a special term for that manifestation of the progress 
known as beating or tacking, which was easily and 
cunningly performed by the familiar oar, but could not, 
or at least only with difficulty, be executed by the newly- 
invented unmanageable square sail. 

Veisr, a catch, Mr. Magnisson derived from vd% a net; 
where the 4% corresponded to and in Germ. wand (Gewand, 
etc.). Lexicographers derived it from German Weide, 
_ pasture; the connexion between animal and pasture was in 
many cases obvious, but in none such as to warrant the 
assumption of the two words standing in the relation of 
a primitive and derivative to each other. VevSr,=the act 
of netting, as well as that which is netted,.a catch, agreed 
thoroughly with primitive methods of hunting. By further 
examples Mr. Magnisson illustrated the d-ei Umlaut, con- 
cluding by observing that a further investigation into this 
. chapter of Icelandic etymology could not fail to be pro- 


ductive of results which bore importantly on Teutonic - 


philology in general. 

_ Prof. Sxrat, in agreeing with these derivations, pbgenned 
that for veiSr=fishing, the English had an equivalent in 
waith, e.g. in Wallace. He caught some fish: some English- 
men came to him and demanded a share, saying, “‘ Waith suld 
be delt, in all place, with fre hart.” Wallace, 6. 1, 1. 386. 


Mr. RincEway read a paper on éppew in Homer and an 
- Olympian Inscription. . 

He showed that lexicographers, being led iiterksy by the 
peculiar Attic usage of &ppevv in a bad sense, had endeavoured 
to force a like sense on all the passages in Homer where it is 
found. He maintained that, wherever it does bear such a sense, 


it is closely joined to some qualifying word, e.g. Od. 1v 367, 


1 Journal of Philology, vol. xii. p. 82 (1888). 


NG 
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and that it is purely gratuitous to give the word a bad sense 
in IL vur 229, 1x 364, xx 498, Od. x 75, Il. xxiv 289. 
Above all, Od. v 189 proves its use in a good sense, where 
Calypso uses it of Odysseus, though doing everything to 
make his departure from her island sate. Il. xvir 421 
probably shows its primitive meaning. Vaniéek connects it: 
with ears (aréFepce, éptw, uello). He proposed to connect 
it rather with var (eidvo, uoluo)=“to go with a rolling 
motion.” Thus gppew was originally a simple verb of 
motion. An inscription (incorporated in Mr. Roberts’. 
forthcoming Greek Inscriptions) found in the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia in 1877, in the same alphabet and dialect, 
and probably of the same age, as the Elean Inscription, runs 
as follows, according to Ahrens:—A Fpatpa Toip XaNa- 
(8)plo(s)p Kat Aevkadiove: XardSpvov jpev adtov Kab yovov 
Ficorrpoéevov, Ficodapiwpyov" cav 88 ya(v) &ynv trav év ILioae 
ai 36 Tus cvdaln, Fép(p)nv adrov mort(r)ov Ata, ai wy 
Sdmot Soxéot, The latter part has hitherto been taken 
thus: “that he is to have the estate at Pisa, and if any one 
invade his rights, swch person shail be banished (and seek pro- 
tection by going) to Zeus, only provided the people do not approve — 
of such invasion.” &ppewv avtov is supposed to contain a threat 
against 6 cvdev, and to refer to banishment. Kirchhoff, 
finding a want of sense in negative expression of last clause, 
proposes as peddpor=ai peta Sdpor. Ahrens, objecting to 
this, defends it by Laconic brevity and supplies TO cvAay With 
Soxéot. The amount of meaning crammed into éppew 1s 
astounding, avrov is made to refer to a different person from 
the previous avdrov, and a large part of a very short document 
is thus made to provide for a. possible wrongdoer in case 
a very unlikely contingency should arise. Instead of forcing 
its Attic sense on éppev, let us give it the simple Homeric 
one of ‘to go.’ The addy then refers, like its predecessor, 
to Deucalion; there will be no straining of éppew TOTTOV 
Ala, and the negative in last clause will present no difficulty. » 
Tt will then run “and if any one should invade his rights, 
that he (Deucalion) should go to Zeus, i.e. go and seek 
redress from the temple-court of Zeus (before which if a man 
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was condemned, he became a servant of the offended god, and 
could only be ransomed by paying a heavy sum, and which — 
had jurisdiction over the Sacred lands, of which Deucalion 
was a tenant) unless the people should make a decree.” The 


whole of the document is thus made to refer to Deucalion 
and the Chaladrians. 


Thursday, March 10. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, the President, Professor Mayor, in the Chair, the 
following new members were elected : 

A. H. Cooke, Esq., B.A., King’s College, 
Professor A. Palmer, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


' The following were elected honorary members : 
Professor G. G. Cobet, Leyden. 

Professor G. Curtius, Leipzig. 

Professor K. Halm, Munich. 

Professor J. Zupitza, Berlin. 


The Secretary read a paper by Professor KENNEDY on 
Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 328, 329. 
“‘The seer Teiresias, refusing to disclose to king Oedipus 
and his councillors the terrible secret which he knows, says 


éy@ 0’ ov pun TroTeE 
Tau’ ws ay elm pw Tao Exdyve Kakd. 

Oed. T. 328-9. 

The first thing which occurs here is that ov jx) rote 
requires an aorist subjunctive; this cannot be ékdjvea, which 
with wy means lest I disclose. It must then be elm; and it 
is el7w. But what of os av which also demands a subjunctive ? 
Can eizrw suffice for the two? Surely it must; but how explain 
this? Here lies the difficulty. What help does context give? 
Let us see. raya my things, and ta od your things, are in 
manifest. antithesis. This indicates that xaxa is not to be 
treated as a substantive, but as an adjective: ‘ lest I disclose 
your things (to be) evil.’ éxdjvm has for its corresponding — 
word elzw, but xaxkdéd has no correspondence. Can we . 
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_supply one by the remaining phrase @s dy (eirw) P Yes, I 
answer, we can. ‘Teiresias characterises the conditions in © 
which Oedipus stands (ra od) as kaxd. So much he lets out: 
but for the present he delicately refrains from characterising 
his own conditions (i.e. the secret confided to him by heaven) 
as dyadd fraught with good to Thebes by terminating the 
pestilence. Therefore, instead of an epithet to taud, he 
interposes as dv (elrw) however I may call them (whatever 
they may deserve to be called). This, I doubt not, is the 
true meaning : ‘I will never speak my things, call them what I 
may, lest I disclose your things as evil.’ Examples of this use 
of as dv are: Hom. IU. 1 189 ds dv eyav elra TreOopeda 
advres. Soph. Aj. 1369 as av rounoys, TavTaxov XPNTTOS 
y cet. Dem. de Cor. 292 76 répas, ws av o Saipov BovrnO7 
TAVTOY YyityvEeTal. ; 
With this interpretation may be compared the treatment 
of this passage by the late Mr. Linwood, an excellent scholar. 
He emends it thus 


mavres yap ov ppoveir’: éya 8’ od pun Tote 
Td os dv eimav pn TAT éxpyve KaKd. ° 
His notes (Theban Trilogy, 1878) are : 
“ Od dpoveite are not wise, éyo 8 ov pn Torte se. ov dpovnca, 
but never will I be so. | 
rap —kaxd. That I may not, by divulging what I would 
say (rd éud), bring your misfortunes to light.” 


(1) My interpretation leaves the MS. text unchanged, 
and explains so as to give the particles o> av (jointly) a 
virtually adverbial force, reposing on the ellipse of «ira, 
howsoever (I may call them). Mr. Linwood doubly emends, 
by his colon after oré, and by etzev for etre. 


(2) As to Mr. Linwood’s explanation. If any scholars. 
are inclined to think such an ellipsis as od ju rote ov dpovncw 
in any way tenable, I would remind them that ov ¢poveire 
here does not mean ‘ye are unwise’ in our ordinary sense, 
tye judge wrongly’ or ‘ye act wrongly’; but simply ‘ye 
- do not know,’ ‘ ye are ignorant,’ as often: for instance 3802. 
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dpovets ofa voow Evvectw. 569, éd’ ois yap wy Ppove ovyay. 


— @X\@. Teiresias does know, as he says above 316, dpoveiy as 
Sewvov. It is therefore absurd to suppose him saying here: 
‘I will (or shall) never not know, that I may not by ines 
Ing,’ ete. 

(3) By this colon, the pecaine elroy, and the treatment of 
Kaka as substantive (which I make a proleptic predicative 
adjective), Linwood destroys the studied and fine antitheses 
of the clauses— | 
eT 
ExPNVO 


as av (el) 
Kaka. 


> \ > XN 
ov Nn | TALULA 


\ 
eat) 


\ \ 
TA OA 


(4) My present view (in which I rest with full assurance) 
is the outcome of long mental incubation. I had myself 
adopted ezav, but so as to supply from it elz@ with ov py 


mote. See Studia Sophoclea p. 62. This however aber! 


loses the exquisite antithetic construction.” 

Prof. Mayor doubted the possibility of the ellipse of eizrw. 

Mr. Prize agreed with Dr. Kennedy’s translation of @s 
av and with the proposal to make xaxd a predicate. 

Mr. PostGatE thought it possible to adopt Dr. Kennedy’s 
interpretation in the main, and to take pen—exhyvo gnats 
as one word ‘fail to disclose.’ For the use of pu Plat. 
Phaedr. 106 might be compared ayonrH yap dv tt adXo bOopav 
pm déyotTo et 76 ye GOdvarov dlSiov dv bOopdav déEerau (compare 


also Ar. Ran. 42 ob tot, wa tTHv Anuntpa, Stvawar pn yedav). 


The sense would then be that, however Teir. might express 


the secrets entrusted to him, he would be forced (hence the 


strong double negative) to reveal the dreadful truth about 
- Oedipus. 


Mr. Verra.t read the following notes: 
“ Lend me your ear,’ in Aristophanes. 


The Scholiast upon Ar. Av. 1647, 
 6ebdp’ ws eu’ atroyapnaov iva Ti cot réyo, 
cites as a parallel Kur. Jon, 1521, 


dedp’ EXO’ és ods yap aoe Noyous eizrety Oéro. 
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Considering the rarity of such illustrations in the Scholia 
and the simplicity of the line to which the note is appended, 
it ig difficult to see the occasion or point of the citation. 
This difficulty would disappear if the text of Aristophanes 
were slightly modified thus: 

Sé0p’ ods euarroxypnaov iva Té ou eyo. ie 
Come, lend me your ear that I may speak a word tn tt. 

Here there is a peculiar expression calling for notice; and 

the line from Euripides offers a suitable paraphrase. 


Note on the verb ev0evetv. 


This verb (connected, it is said, with the Sanskrit dhana, 
wealth) is somewhat too largely defined in the Lexicon. It 
does not mean, primarily at least, to flourish, but to flourish 
in a particular respect, namely, that of produce or offspring. 
Good examples occur in two passages describing the blessings 
conferred by the Eumenides, Aesch. Hum. 907: 

kapmov Te yaias kal BoTay éripputov 
dotoiaw evOcvodvTa pi) Kae XPOVO, 
and again, ibid. 944: 
pnrda 7’ evOevovvta ya 
Ew Surdoiow euBpvos 
Tpepot. 

This primary use continues to have an important influence 
upon the use of the word. It explains, for example, Dem. 
F. L. 418, rods pev yphpar’ eitnpotas Kal ddpa. . . adeioav 
Kal voov &xew HyobvTo Kal THY aor evOevercbau’ Tov dé KaTN- 
yopobvta tL; euBeBpovtTicbar, THY mod ayvoelv, K.T.r. Here 
the words Ti word evOevetobar should in some way be a 
compliment to the Macedonian party. — The common transla- 
tion and that their country was flourishing is pointless. Trans- 
late rather they acquitted them, thought them sensible men, and 
the country happy in such children. It should be considered 
whether this narrower meaning of ev@eveiv does not give the 


true explanation of the remaining example in Aeschylus 
(Hum. 892 foll.): 
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XO. dvaca’ ’Abdva, riva wé bys Exew Bpav ; 
AO. raons arnpov’ oifvos’ déyou Oé ov. 
XO. Kab on dédeypwar' Tis dé wou TYWN mévet ; 
AO. ws py tw’ oixov evOevetv avev céber. 
XO. ov Tobro mpdées, Oore pe cOéverv TOCOD ; 
897 «AO. 7h yap céBovtst Evphopas opPacoper. 


Following the analogy of the other two passages already 
cited from the same play, we should suppose that the blessing 
which the Eumenides were supposed to confer upon the house 
of their worshipper was not general prosperity, but the 
special boon of offspring; and indeed a prerogative special 
and limited is implied by the word riuy. If so, we must 
render 897 accordingly: Evudopai signifies “ the deed of 
kind”? (Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act 111 Se. i.). That 
such a meaning is possible is proved by Aristoph. Lysistr. 
165: | | 

ov yap ovdérroT evppavOncerat 
aunp éav wn Th yuvackl cvpdépn, 


which is a jest upon Eur. Med. 12, 


avTn Te TavTa Evpépova’ "Iadcovr 

hep weyiotn yiyveras cwTnpla 

dTav yuvn pos avdpa wh StyooraTh. 
(that is, 72 all things complying with Jason.) 


Mr. PosteateE read the following notes on Lucan, Book 1. 
(Messrs. Hettland and Haskins’ edition). 


Lines 44, 45. mulium Roma tamen debet ciuilibus armis 
quod thi res actast, 


In these lines, which form part of a passage where Lucan 
addresses the Emperor Nero in a strain of unrepublican 
eulogy, it is much more in keeping with 33 sqq. quod si non 
aliam uenturo fata Neront inuenere uiam, etc. iam nihil, o 
super, querimur ; scelera ipsa nefasque hac mercede placent, etc., 
to take res actast in the sense of actumst, “since it was for 
thee that all was lost.” | 
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151 sqq. qualiter expressum uentis per nubila fulmen 
aetheris impulsi sonitu mundique fragore 
emicuit rupitque diem, populosque pauentes 
terruit obliqua praestringens lumina flamma, 
in sua templa furit nullaque exire uetante 
materia magnamque cadens magnamque reuertens 
dat stragem late sparsosque recolligit ignes. 


in sua templa furens is not ‘against the quarter from 
which it came,’ which is hardly consistent with the rest of 
the description. Itrather indicates that Caesar, whose fervent 
daring and impetuosity is directed against his own country, 
resembles the fudmen Tonantis which does not spare its own 
temples. 


164,5 — cultus gestare decoros 
wie nuribus rapuere mares. 


nuribus is ¢ brides,’ ‘ young wives,’ rather than ‘ matrons.’ 


167 sqq. tum longos iungere fines 
agrorum et quondam duro sulcata Camillt 
uomere et antiquos Curriorum passa ligones 
longa sub ignotis extendere rura coloms. 


ignotis hardly means ‘the estates were 80 large that the. 
owners did not know the cultivators’ (H. and H.). It 
rather refers to the Jatifundia which were cultivated by 
foreigners, i.e. slaves. | 


220 sqq. primus in obliquum sonipes opponitur amnem 
excepturus aquas : molli tum cetera rumptt 
turba uado faciles iam fracti fluminis undas. 


molli=‘thus made easy,’ a proleptic use of the adjective, 
found elsewhere in Lucan. 


327 utque ferae tigres numquam posuere furorem 
quas nemore Hyrcano, matrum dum lustra sequuntur, 
altus caesorum pauit cruor armentorum. 


altus cruor hardly ‘heart’s blood,’ but ‘pools of blood ° 
(or perhaps ‘a deep draught of blood’). Compare Lucan 3. 
by 2872 fale. elas 
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413 an sidere mota secundo 
Tethyos unda uagae lunaribus aestuat horis. 


Not by the ‘ second’ planet, but through the ‘favouring 
influence’ of the moon. 


452, 453.  solis nosse deos et caeli numina uobis 
| aut solis nescire datum. 


The sense of these lines, which refer to the Druids, is 
obscure. But it may be noted first that Weise’s wos aut sol 
nostis deos aut soli nescitis is far too obvious a truism to 
have been intended by Lucan. And the passage quoted in 
H. and H.’s notes, 8. 416 tantum terroribus addit quos timeant— 
non nosse deos is not in point. In nescire Lucan’s scepticism 
peeps out. ‘You are the sole depositaries of all human 
knowledge or rather of that ignorance which stands in its 
place.’ 

453, 4. nemora alta remotis 

incolitis lucis. 


nemora are the open spaces, the glades surrounded by the 
sacred trees. See Prop. 4 (5). 9. 24 ducus ubi umbroso fecerat 
orbe nemus. (Compare my remarks on /ucus in the Tran- 
‘sactions of the Philological Society (London), 1882-3-4, 
Part I. p. 149.) 


694 — noua da mihi litora Ponti 
telluremque nouam. widi tam, Phoebe, Philippos. 


It is incredible that Lucan should have thought Pharsalus 
and Philippi were on the Black Sea. Besides da, as con- — 
trasted with the indicatives adjoining, shows that something | 
is referred to that the prophetess does not see, but wishes to 
see. iam indicates a climax. This must be the battle of 
Philippi which extinguished republican hopes. Read ponti 
with a small y. The sense is ‘ Let. us have a new earth 
-andsea. The last touch has been put to the pollution of the 
old world.’ 
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Thursday March 24. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, Professor Kennepy, in the absence of the President, 
in the Chair, the following were elected honorary members : | 


Professor J. N. Madvig, Copenhagen. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, U.S.A. 
Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, U.S.A. 


Mr. E. S. Tuompson read the following paper on Plato, 
Meno, 86 u. réyw 8é 76 €F brroécews He, HomreEp ot yewpeTpat 
ToANGKIs oKOTTODVTAL, éreLddy Tis Epntat avTovs, oloy Tept 
xoplov, eb olov re és Tovde TOV KUKAOV TOde TO Yoplov TplywvoP, 
évrabjvat elzros dv tis 6tt Ovrrw oida et ott TOTO TOLOUTOD, 
arn dotrep pv twa vrd0cow mpovpyou oipar Exe Tmpos TO 
 aparypa Tovavee’ €b pév eott TO Ywplov ToLovTOV, oloy Tapa 
thy Sobcicav avTod ypayunv tapateivayta éddeirEW ToLOVT 
yoplip olov av avTd TO mapatetapévoy 7 Addo TL cupPal- 
ver pot Soxes Kab GAO av ei advvaToY éoTL TavTa , Taleiv. 
bmobéuevos otv eOédkw eimeiy cor TO ocupBaivov epi Tis 
évTdoews avTOD els TOV KUKAOV ElTE GOUVAaTOY ElTE UN. 

As it is impossible to translate the words T0de 7d ywpiov 
tplywvov “this triangular figure,” he proposed to read tdde 
To xeaplov tpiywvov <dv>. ‘The accusative mapareivayta, 
though anacoluthic, should not be altered. The genitive 
or dative, which various scholars have substituted for it, 
would make the construction less unambiguous than does 
the form in the text. With regard to the meaning of the 
technical terms évteivey and’ mwapateivev, Mr. Thompson 
endeavoured to show that the assumption that they cor- 
respond. to Euclid’s éyypdpew and wapa8anXew respectively, — 
rested on very insufficient ground. The word évreivew occurs 
twice in Proclus; August restores apareivey in one 
place in Proclus, by a tolerably certain conjecture. But 
owing to the long interval of time between the age of Plato 
and that of Proclus, as well as for other reasons, no con- 
clusion could be drawn thence as to the meaning of these 
words, which, except where they occur in Proclus, have 
dropped entirely out of geometrical terminology after the 
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time of Plato. While not professing to have arrived at 
any satisfactory view regarding the passage, he thought 
that justice had hardly been done to the view put forward 
by Mollweide, who holds that the question throughout deals 
with the shape of the figures, not their size; that the problem 
virtually is, ‘‘ What sort of triangle is capable of being in- 
scribed in a semicircle?” and that the answer given is that 
this will be possible if the triangle is capable of being 
divided into two triangles similar to the whole, since, under 
these circumstances, and only under these circumstances, 
will the triangle be a right-angled one. Though Benecke, 
in his important tract on this passage, pours contempt on 
this solution, it 1s a matter for argument whether the solu- 
tion he himself proposes is not open to at least equal 
objections. 

Mr. Jackson argued that two similar triangles, e.g. the 
triangles ADC, BAC in Kuclid vi 8, could not be spoken of 
as the same; and consequently that the words ei wév éort TobTo 
TO ywplov TotovTov, olov mapa tiv Sobeiaav avtod ypappynv 
jTapateavta €ddElTrew ToLtovT® xYwpiw, olovy adv avTo TO 
mapateTapuévov 7 could not be rendered (as proposed by Moll- 
weide and Mr. Thompson) ‘if the triangle BAC is of such a 
shape that when you apply 7¢ (7.e. not the triangle BAC, but 
the similar triangle ADC) to the side AO, it (i.e. the triangle 
ADC) falls short of it (i.e. the whole triangle BAC) by another 
similar triangle BDA.’ He understood the problem to be 
‘to determine whether a triangle equal to a given square (¢.e. 
one of the squares mentioned at 82 B sqq.) can be inscribed in 
a given circle,’ and he thought that, whether zrapateivew 
meant ‘to extend’ or ‘to apply,’ Socrates’ conditional answer 
was in effect ‘if the radius of the circle is equal to the side of 
the square, a triangle equal to the square can be inscribed in 
the circle.’ , 


Mr. Hicks read the following observations on Cicero 
Academica 1 39—42: 

Comprehensio katady vis (to be distinguished from viswm 
acceptum et approbatum § 41, which is more precisely catadnr- 
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Tuk) avracia) is generically adsensus: as is plain from 
Sextus P. H.11 4,111 241, adu. Math. viii 398,399: compare Cic. 
Acad. 11 88 qui percipit adsentitur statim. This ‘act of assent’ 
was a judgment, voluntary 1 § 40 in a sense in which merely 
having the sense impression was not, as such an element of 
emotion1 § 39: it is one of four effects produced by Aoyio pos, 
ratio dis hominibusque communis, which 1s the same in man as 
the ruling part of the soul, ps.-Plut. Plac. Iv 21.1. Hence 
in man as a rational creature gavtacia becomes pavtacia 
Royer and vonow: Diog. L. vir 51, Stob. 1p. 782. The act 
of judgment which constitutes ‘assent’ and consequently 
‘apprehension’ is one and the same whether it refers to 
aicOnrd, white and black, &c., which are évapyy, or to things 
which as being &nda are known only by reasoning, ¢.g. the 
existence of the gods, Diog. vil 52.» | 

The intermediate position of xardAnyis, halfway between 
knowledge and ignorance, is due to the comparative strength 
of the ‘assent’ which constitutes it. When very strong, 
irrefutable by argument, doparys, dpetdm@Twtos UT oyou, 
it rises to absolute knowledge, elsewhere described as TOVOS 
ixavds ev to Kpivew, Stob. 1 110. In the perception of 
external objects ordinary men feel less strength of conviction. 
Yet this is always superior to the weak mistaken judgment 
here called inscientia, by Sextus in the parallel passage adv. 
Math. vu 151 8d£a (cp. vir 432 maca paddrov vrodmpis 
dryvowa), which the wise man avoids by suspending his 
judgment when the evidence of sense is obscure or per- 
plexing, Cic. Acad. 11 53. 

Zeller, Griech. Philosophie ut 1, p. 83, n. 2, 8rd ed., thus 
explains this “dialectic subtlety ” characteristic of Zeno: 
carddnis lies between knowing and not knowing because 
+t forms the transition from the one to the other: not know- 
ing ceases when KkaTadyypis begins, knowledge only enters 
when it is completed. This explanation 1s open to the 
objection that it implies the recurrence of ignorance, which 
is not merely atépynos émeatHuns but €€us poxOnpa Kab nTra- 
cnuevn, with every xarddnis—even in the wise man. And 
yet in the wise man every kaTdrmyes is a good; Plut. de 
comm. notitiis 7. 
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One or two conclusions seem to be suggested. In the 
Stoic theory of knowledge apprehension or perception is 
much more than, is essentially different from, a merely 
mechanical process. According to Sextus adu. Math. vim 407. 
even davracias are to be referred to the origination of the 
mind. If this be so, the Stoics cannot have maintained any 
consistent theory of immediate perception of the external 
object. The judgment of the mind must relate to its own 
ideas, to the circle of which it is necessarily confined. 

In Acad. 11 99 Cicero quotes from Clitomachus de sustin- 
endis adsensionibus, tepi émoyns, an account of Carneades’ 
division of uwisa. The same passage.must be the authority 
of Sextus for a similar account adu. Math. vii 167-169: 
_ which as the fuller of the two throws light upon the passage 


in Cicero. A sense impression is an impression (1) of the | 


object from which it comes, (2) of the person who has it, 
and being such will have two relations. In relation to the 
object from which it comes it will be true or false, true if 
it agrees with the object, false if it does not. In relation 
to the person who has it the impressions will be seem- 
ingly true, 7.e. probable: or seemingly false, ¢.e. improbable. 
Evidently these two modes of dividing impressions are not 
co-ordinate in Sextus: and, as Mr. Reid has pointed out, 
they are not co-ordinate in Cicero: duo genera uisorum being 


intended for two classifications of uisa.. As to the second 


mode of dividing, into probable and improbable, Sextus and 
Cicero agree. In the first Sextus says “true” “ false, iH 
Cicero “quae percipi possint’’ “ quae percipt non spossint i 
which are his stock translations of catadynrtixal and daxata- 
AntTo. havtacias (see e.g. Acad. 11 40, 77); it is scarcely 
necessary to add the xatadnrrTiKn davtacia was to the Stoic 
true. As regards the accuracy of the translation, no doubt 
KaTannTTLKn=properly, ‘ apprehensive ’ ‘ which can lay hold 
of, grasp the object,’ quod percipere possit. But the mind 
assents to the impression—ra0os évdexvipevov ev avT@ TO 
qemounkos ps.-Plut. Plac. tv 12. 1—which grasps the object : 
and in a theory of mediate perception this much variation 
in phrase is naturally allowed. 

Acad. 11. 131 shows further traces of Clikominenie for the 


omer 
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scheme of Ethical Ends there given presents the seven 
actually maintained out of the nine conceivable in all which 
Carneades enumerated, as may be seen by comparing de Fin. 
20H 2L) 7 


Mr. Cooxe read a paper on Soph. Antig. 4138-414 (Dindorf): 


3 2 lal ” 6 pe hae ~ 4 4 
éyepth Kwvev avdp dvnp émuppobo.s 
KaKolow, el Tis TODS adevdjoor TrovoVv. 


Mr. Cooke introduced the remarks he had to make on this 
passage by a reference to a paper on the same lines that was 
read before the Society by Mr. Fulford of Clare a few terms ago. 

Mr. Fulford rightly, he thought, divided the difficulty 


- contained in the word ddevdjoou under two heads: 


(1) the meaning of the word, 
(2) the reading ; 


coming to the conclusion that dgedeiy never means “to be 
careless of,” but always “to be lavish of.” Without denying 
that the latter was the more usual sense applied to the verb 
and its derivatives, Mr. Cooke urged that the former was at 
least possible and could be supported by quotation. For, 
when a man was ‘lavish’ of anything, ¢.g. money, ships, 
life, it naturally followed that he is ‘careless’ of the same. 
And this was the only possible meaning of the word in the 
passages quoted by Mr. Fulford from Apollonius Rhodius 
(11 98, 869) 98, 028 dpa BéBpuxes dvdpes adeldnoav Bacijos— 
the scene being a fight between the Argonautic and Bebry- 
cian champions—“ nor were the Bebrycians careless of their 


1 [When the above was written I had not seen the Programm of M. Heinze, 
Zur Erkenntnisslehre der Stoiker (Leipzig, 1880), Heinze there (p. 27) admits 
that on general grounds, as well as on the evidence of particular passages, there 
is much in favour of the view that karadnmrKh pavracia=a presentation which 
lays hold of reality, avriAn@TiKh TOY jwoxemeévwv. He inclines however to 
interpret it rather as that which lays hold of the subject and compels him to 
assent to it, aptly quoting Sextus adu. M. vir 257, TANKTLK) pdvoy ovxl TaV 
TpLxav, aol, AapBavera, KaTaoraoa nuas els cuyxarddecw. What Heinze 
regards as decisive is the fact that there may be true presentations which fail to . 
produce conviction, &AnGei's but od karadnmrinal (adu. M. vir 247); yet it is not 
impossible, he thinks, that the Stoics put up with an ambiguous reference in the 
word KaraAnmrich, ‘‘apprehensive,” in relation (1) to the subject, (2) to the 
object.—R. D.H.] [ 
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king”’—and again, 1. 869, mas xarov adedjcavtas aéOov 
yain év dddodaTrn Shy Eupevai; (two chieftains murmuring 
together) ‘how is it right that we should linger on in a 
foreign land, careless of the contests?’ Again, to illustrate 
the author from himself, in the only other passage in which 
he uses the verb adedeivy (Elect. 980, v>ruyijs adedijoavTe 
mpovaTntny povov) “careless of” or “lavish of their lives”’ 
we have exactly the same sense. He saw then no reason to 
doubt the universal opinion, that the word here meant 
“to be careless of,’ which was the obvious sense required. 

Secondly, to turn to the question of the reading. The 
MSS. with one consent read the future optative, adedycos. 
The alteration to adedrjoat, the so-called optative-of ‘in- 
definite frequency,’’ was obvious, but why then the consensus 
of the MSS. the other way? Plainly we must keep adesdjoos 
and seek an explanation of the future optative which would 
be in keeping with its usage in Greek, viz. after a past tense, 
representing the future of the oratio recta. ‘This Mr. Fulford 
saw; but his version was strange—“in order that one and 
another might be unsparing of this toil ”’—explaining e¢ as= 
et tas. But, as a matter of fact, this was no explanation at 
all, simply because it did not make the clause part of oratio 
obliqua, but merely a dependent final clause. 

To illustrate the passage, he quoted O. 7. 796, éfevyov &vOa 
pnror ovroiunv, &c., which Mr. Cooke thought bore no like- 
ness whatever to the present case, except that it contained 
the same tense. 

There was, however, a very simple explanation of the 
passage, which would be best seen by comparing Philoct. 376: 


PION AN +>7\ YA a 
Kay@ Yohwlels evOus Hpaccov KaKots 
* * * * * 


> > \ n e ie) / ig 
El TAMLA KELVOS OTN adhalpnaolTo [eE. 


A clear parallel. 

Now, recollecting the idiomatic usage of e?, not only after 
Oavpato, &rO, érrawe, but also after ayavaxto, cyeTNLato, 
and the like, we translate this, “I assailed him with re- 
proaches, that he should rob me of...,” the e¢ clause, in fact, 
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containing the “ «axdv,” and ijpaccoy Kaxots practically being 
equivalent to éxdxiCov. 

Precisely similar was the construction in the passage under 
‘consideration; “man stirring up man with bandied reproach 
that any should be careless of this toil” —the «axov being 
explained by the ¢? clause, caxois Kwov being equivalent to 
xaxicov, and finally, the future optative following the imperfect 
participle xiwav. 

Mr. Funrorp observed that (1) dbecSefv in the sense of ‘ to 
neglect a duty’ was unknown to Sophocles’ contemporaries. 
(2) To reproach those who were merely ‘about to neglect’ 
a duty would be an unusual proceeding. (3) The future 
optative in what is practically the protasis of a conditional 
sentence is almost without parallel. Its use in the passage 
in the Philoctetes might be justified by regarding it as part 
of the passionate utterances of a man constantly haunted by 
the dread of losing his arms: but here the ¢vAa&, who is 
consistently represented as an ‘absolute knave ’—a pedant in 
his language, to whom the unusual is the wicked (cf. 223)— 
would hardly be betrayed into such unusual phraseology as 
(on Mr. Cooke’s supposition) he was using. 


Dr. Kunnepy observed, with reference to his paper on 
Soph. Oecd. T. 328, 329, 


(1) That, if Sophocles had meant Teiresias to say, ‘if 
I speak my things, I cannot help disclosing yours to be evil,’ 
he could easily have put in his mouth the only true Greek 
for that sense; namely 


éyo & ovk éa@’ Tras, 
b ] Rn) RL, ee 9 > \ xu 5 a / 
el TUL €p@ TOT, OU TA T EKPaYW Kaka. 
But Sophocles means to put an absolute refusal to speak in 
the seer’s mouth, as twice afterwards; and that is done in the 
usual Greek form od px} rote elma, ‘never will I speak (qm 
lest, &c.).’ 


(2) Here, as afterwards (420, &c.), the poet makes the 
seer’s language studiously obscure, by the rau’ as ay, 
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and by eliding od, and we must suppose the words spoken’ 
slowly and solemnly.} 


Thursday, May 5. At a public meeting held in the small 
room at the Guildhall, the President, Professor Mayor, in 
the Chair, the following new member was elected : 


W. T. Lendrum, Esq., Caius College. 


And ' Professor’ Th. Mommsen 
was elected an honorary member. 


_ Mr. H. Sweet, late President of the London Philological 
Society, delivered an address on Spelling Reform in relation to 
the History of the English Language.” 

Mr. F. J. Canpy offered some remarks on the phonetic 
representation of the « sound in Jove. 

Professor SKEAT, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer, expressed his complete concurrence with his views. 

The vote was seconded by the SrcrErary, who dwelt 
upon the practical advantages of the reform, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Sweet, in acknowledging it, suggested that his 
audience should. use the proposed reforms in their private 
correspondence. rer at 

The Prestpent confirmed the statement of Mr. Sweet 
about the interest taken in spelling reform by the great 


1 The notice in my edition of Oed. T. in the Saturday Review was written by 
a scholar of no narrow calibre, as appears from his willing acceptance of my 
suggestion that ris tuudopas in v. 99 means ‘ compliance,’ not ‘ calamity’ as itis 
usually rendered. But of my interpretation here (319-20) he finds nothing 
better to say than this: that it is like the getting a beaver up a tree; because he 
must go. My reply is, that my courteous critic has mistaken for a beaver what 
is really another animal. The verb efxw in the text belongs to od whrore in the 
construction, not to @s &y. ws & is a conjunction exercising the functions of an 
adverb, by virtue (I grant) of an ellipse of efrw. In this there is nothing 
abnormal except its position immediately before the textual e?rw, a peculiarity 
sufficiently justified by the obvious fact, that a seer who desires not to speak out 
and to mystify those who would force him to do so, is made by the dramatist to 
use language studiously obscure. If my critic will bear in mind this, and observe 
the various positions which &y assumes in tragedy, I venture to think he will find 
his beaver turned into an opossum or a squirrel, At all events so it is in my point 
of view: and I must candidly assure him that, although it took me many years to 
reach that point, yet from the moment I did so I have felt’ no doubt whatever 
that it is absolutely and certainly the true one.—B. H. K. : 

2’ Sée p. 62: eh . 
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Classical Scholars of the Renaissance, and pointed out that 
there was no antagonism between scholarship and phonetic 
spelling, but rather the contrary. 


Thursday, May 26. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, Professor Skat, Vice-President, in the absence of 
the President, in the Chair, the following were elected 
members : 

Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A., St. John’s College. 
S. A. Donaldson, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 


A letter from the Treasurer (Mr. J. E. Sandys) was read, 
tendering his resignation and enclosing the accounts of last 
year. Mr. Sandys pointed out that the Society’s tenure of 
Mr. C. B. Drake’s rooms expired at the end of the Long 
Vacation; but that he would be able to place a part of his 
rooms at its disposal then.1_ He also suggested the desirability 
of the Society’s undertaking the publication of any unedited 
adversaria of Bentley, Porson, etc. 


Professor SKEAT read a paper on the etymology of the. 
following words : 

Slow-worm did not originally 1 mean a slow worm, as it is 
now usually explained, but the worm or snake that s/ays or 
strikes, from the old notion that it was very deadly, which 
is happily untrue. This is proved by the Anglo-Saxon form 
of the word s/d-wyrm (in manuscripts), and by the Swedish 
and Norwegian names. 

Talk is hs only word in English of etree origin. 
It was borrowed by us from Scandinavian, and meant 
originally to interpret, as is the case with the modern 
Swedish to/ka, Dan. tolke. But the Scandinavians, in their 
turn, borrowed it from Lithuanian, which has the verb. 
tulkoti, to interpret, and ¢udkas, an interpreter. Thus the 


1 This was subsequently found impracticable. The books belonging to the 
Society are at present placed in the Council room of the Canoe Philosophical 
Society in the New Museums, . 
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word points back to some distant period when some com- 
munication passed between these races by means of an 
interpreter. It has nothing whatever to do with our word 
tell, of which the old meaning was simply ¢o count ; cf. Russ. 
tolkovate, which means both ‘to interpret’ and ‘to talk.’ — 
Wench is short for wenchel, which in Middle English 


meant simply an infant, whether male or female, and is used 


in the Ormulum with reference to the babe born at Bethlehem. 
This has been pointed out before; but we may go further, 
and observe that it is allied to A.-S. winclu, children, and 
wancol, unsteady, tottering. The original sense is unsteady ; 
and the reference is to the tottering gait of children learning 
to walk. This explains its application to both sexes, whilst, 
at the same time, the modern restriction of its application to 
the weaker sex is not inappropriate. ? 
- Weary is A.-S. wérig, with long e. Now the A.-S. long e 
is invariably modified from long 0. We therefore at once 
obtain its etymology, from the A.-S. woérian, to tramp about. 
Again, like other verbs in -ian, this verb must be a secondary 
one, from a substantive wér, which meant both a moor and 
sea-weed. ‘Thus wérian is to tramp over a moor, which is 
certainly wearying. Further, the 7 stands for an older s, as 
shown by the use of woos in the sense of sea-weed, noted by 
Webster. But woos, A.-S. wés, is the usual word for ‘ moisture, 
juice, wet, mud, swamp,’ and is still preserved, without its 
initial letter, in the modern English ooze. Hence the true 
sense of weary is ‘tired with tramping over cosy ground.’ 
This is strikingly confirmed by the Icel. ods, explained to 
mean ‘wetness, toil, fatigue, from storm, sea, frost, bad 
weather, or the like.’ Weariness is the result of struggling 
against wet, whether it be that of the swamp beneath our 


feet or of the storm that beats upon us. Perhaps some of us — 


can remember having to contend against both swamp and 
storm at once, and can recall our feelings at the time. 

Wraith is properly a Lowland Scotch word. Jamieson 
explains it as connected with ward, because the wraith is, 


properly, the apparition of a man’s guardian angel, warning. . 


him against future peril. The transposition of the 7 causes 


oe 
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no difficulty, but he does not tell us why the word ends 
with ¢h. This is solved by the Scandinavian origin of the 
word; the Icelandic for ward is vartha, in connection with 
which is the very substantive required, viz. vartha, a beacon, 
‘a pile of stones set up as a mark to warn a way-farer. This 
pile of warning-stones, seen in the dim twilight, has doubtless 
frequently: been thought to be a wraith. The Norwegian 
varde likewise means a pile of stones for a mark; but the 
derived word vardyvie (lit. ward-evil) means exactly a wraith, 
a ghost or spirit that goes before or follows a man in a lone 
journey. . 

Wyvern is a curious heraldic term for a fabulous creature, 
but the etymology is easy. The » is an English addition, 
precisely as in bittern, formerly bitoure. The rest of . the 
word is the Old French wivre, a viper, from the Latin uipera. 
It is amusing to find that a viper is described by heralds as 
‘a monster of the dragon order, but having only two legs; 
it has wings and a serpent-like tail, nowed and barbed.’ 

Mr, Macnosson pointed out that the same word as s/ow- 
worm appeared in Icelandic where it was a translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus the Icelandic hoggormr was the York- 
shire hagworm with the same meaning. Wraith, he thought, 
was connected with the Icelandic hreSa ‘ bogie.’ 


Mr. Ripceway read the following paper on Aeschylus 
Prom. Vinct. 420, “ApaBias T dpevov avOos : 

‘The word dpaBias, though found in the Medicean MS., 
has incurred the spite of commentators. 

Mr. Paley impales it with an obelus, and seems favourably 
inclined to Hermann’s Yappatav. Mr. Burges suggests 
’"ABdpues, whilst Dindorf after Heimsoeth boldly thrusts. it 
out and reads XaAxidos. | } 

Now there is a passage in the Trinummus, 933, where one 
of the characters says 


Omnino primum in Pontum aduecti ad Arabiam terram sumus - 
The other says : | 


Eho ! an etiam Arabia est in Ponto ? 
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The reply is: i | 
Est; non tlla ubi tus gignitur 
sed ubt apsinthium atque cunila gallinacea. 

Brix, Wagner, Lindemann pass it over in silence, and 
Weise remarks: locorum nomina quae narrat ficta. 

These two passages seem to have the same solution. Com- 
mentators thinking only of Araby the Blest have shaken 
_ their heads over them. 

Xenophon who has a good right to be heard tells us of 
another Arabia. In the Oyropaedia vit 4, he tells us that 
Cyrus starting on his homeward march from the Hellespont 
towards Babylon, subdued the Phrygians in Great Phrygia, 
the Cappadocians, and the Arabians. (Mark the order.) 
In vu 6 we read how Cyrus sent Satraps to Arabia, to 
Cappadocia, and to the Great Phrygia, just reversing the 
previous order, because Cyrus was sending them from 
Babylon. Again in vit 5 the Babylonians laugh at Cyrus 


for leaving the Phrygians, Lydians, Arabians, and Cappado-. 


cians to keep up the siege, all of them the recently annexed 
states far to the northward of Babylon. 

' The Arabians meant are the people called “ApaSes 
oxnvirat, inhabiting a long strip of country far north of 
Babylon near the upper waters of the Euphrates, and 
running up to the confines of Cappadocia and Armenia. 
They would thus dwell at no great distance from the shore 


of the Euxine, and would be easily known to the Greeks | 


who visited the coasts of Pontus. Aeschylus, wishing to 
show the universal sorrow for Prometheus’ fate, first enume- 
rates Colehis on the east end of the Euxine, then takes the 
Scythians on its north, and then the Arabians on its south. 

_ This explanation, I venture to think, does away with any 


need of conjectural emendation, and at the same time helps 


to relieve Aeschylus from one of the many charges of geo- 
graphical ignorance that have been heaped upon him.’ 


| Mr. Postcare communicated some notes on Thucydides, 
-amongst which were the following : ; 
m1 48. 1 weifeo0é wor Mutirnvaiwyr ods wév [lays drrérrepapev 


—~ og 
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Os adiKcobvras Kpivar Kal’ jovylav rods & GAdous ev oixeiv. 
- We should strike out oixeiy. It was a question of life and 
death, not of being settled or not. Classen’s parallels “ otKely, 
priignant, s.v. a d«wddves (1 124. 3), aagadrds (vI 92. 5)”. 
are not really to the point. 

v 86. 1. ef 76 wdtpLov mapels TO TéoV TOIS dAbyoUs % 
7) accor Tos Taos Sovrwcayw. If Mr. Verrall’s ingenious 
change of zapels into mdpex in Soph. 0.C. 1212 tod MeTplov. 
mdpex, in Eur. Ale. 939 mdpex 7d popatov and Plato Laws, 
192¢ mdpex 7d pérpuov be correct, this would seem to be 
another example. «In any case the usage of 7apinus requires 
more support. The scholiast’s explanation 7a madtpva KaTa- 


cas is justly doubted by Poppo. 


Thursday, June 2. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, Professor Sxuat, Vice-President, in the Chair, the 
following were elected members : 

F. J. Candy, Esq., M.A., Emmanuel. 
Sir H. J. S. Maine, LL.D., Master of Trinity Hall. 
Rev. J. B. Pearson, D.D., Emmanuel. 


Mr. Verrat read a paper on some passages of Plautus, 
Miles Gloriosus and Mostellaria. — 

In the Miles Gloriosus several of the lacunae assumed by or 
after Ritschl are unnecessary. 


Miles Gl. 635 sqq. (111 1. 40.) 


PE. Immo, hospes, magis quom periclum facies, magisnosces meam 

comitatem erga te amantem. 7 
PL. quid opust nota noscere ? 

PE. * * * * * * * 
ut apud ted exemplum experiundo habeas, ne quaeras foris. 

526 (11 6. 46). 

PE. si hic non wuidebit muherem : : % . 
be Sing * . “ aperitur foris. 

PL. uerum quom multos multa admisse acceperim 

inhonesta propter amorem atque aliena a bonis. 

* * * * * * * 


mitto iam ut occidi Achiles ciuis passus. est. 
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In the first example the juncture is perfect; in the two latter 
there is an intentional and dramatic interruption. 

So also IL. G. 895 (111 3. 22), elicited from the MSS. by 
Brix, is really complete and should be read without any 
lacuna. 


AC. dum ne scientes quid bonum faciamus, ne formida. 
PE. mala mulier mers est. AC. ne paue, peioribus conueniunt. 


‘Women are a bad lot.’ ‘Never you fear; they have to 
match a lot still worse.’ Compare Mrs. Poyser’s retort to 
Bartle Massey, ‘The women are foolish; the Almighty made 
em to match the men.’ (George Eliot, Adam Bede.) 

In MU. G. 936 foll. (111 3. 65) the supposed lacuna may be 
avoided by a slight correction. 


PE. si hodie hune dolum dolamus, 
guid tibi ego mittam munerts ? : 
AC. dat ne ab se mulier operamt. 


Read dat eam ab se mulier operam, ‘A woman gives such © 
service of free will,’ deception, according to Acroteleutium, 
being her natural employment and therefore its own reward. 
It would spoil the scene to introduce a bargain for payment. 
For ab se=sponte, see the Dictionaries, S.v. ab, 


MM. G. 881 (111 3. 8) meretricem commonert 
quam sane magni referat, t nil clamst t. 


For the objections to this, see Prof. Tyrrell ad Joc. ; quam 
has been taken for the interrogative adverb; it seems better 
to take it as the relative, reading, 


meretricem commoneri, 
quam sane.magni referat, nl tam est. 


‘To give instructions to a meretrix, if instructions are of 
much importance to her, is no good anyhow;’ if her know- 
ledge of the world does not enable her to do without them, 
she cannot be clever enough to domuch with them. For the 
elliptical tam=tamen (etsi commonueris), compare the phrase 
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tam gratia est, and for the palaeography compare Professor 
Tyrrell on WU. G. 100. 


Mostellaria 62 (Ussing), (1 1. 62). 
este ecfercite wos tsaginam caedite (or cedite) T. 


Read saginae creditae, comparing UM. G. 937 bono suppromo 
et promo cellam creditam and ibid. 840 sagina cellaria: ‘ Kat, 
stuff yourselves full of the good things entrusted to your 
keeping.’ 


Id. 460 (1 2. 38). : 
aedes ne adtigatis ; Tt tangere 
wos quoque terram +. | 

The v.l. tangite, which is generally adopted, looks like a 
conjecture, while the explanations offered are extremely far- 
fetched. For VOSQVOQVETERAM read VOS:QVOQVE: 
VETARIM, tangere uos quoque uetarim, ‘I would not have 
you (the servants) touch the house either,’ the prohibitions 
in the former part of the scene being addressed to Theopro- 
pides. The two letters VE were lost through the juxtaposi- 
tion of the same twoin guoqgue. After wetarim there is hiatus, 
justified by the caesura and the change of speakers. 


Mr. Gray read a paper on Pindar, O/. 11 56—end as 
follows : | up 
From the traditional interpretation of lines 83-8 I dissent 
in two particulars. | 
_ First, I maintain that the reference in codpds 6 modda elOws 
va is not to Pindar himself but to Theron. He is spoken of 
as Atos Spvuya Ociov, and the usual device on the obverse of 
coins of Acragas is an eagle, or sometimes two eagles: in 
some cases the eagle is rending a serpent or hare; is it pos-. 
sible that a similar device may have represented the eagle as. 
rending two crows (yapéerov, dual)? The sense then will 
be :—‘ Theron is cods dud; his enemies have only. a spuri- 
ous SiSaxr} dperh, and idly attempt to vilify him; I however 
(87 foll.) more truly and generously maintain that he is the 
most munificent and hospitable of men.’ . 
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_ Second, in the @xéa BéAn which P. keeps unused in his quiver 
and which are only dwvavra cvveroics there is a veiled allusion 
to the Eleusinian mysteries. ‘I could say much more on this 
theme, é.e. the condition of the dead, but I refrain; what I 
might add would be comprehensible to the initiated (cuvero/), 
but for the many it would require interpretation.’ Lines 
61-2 (where read icov 6é . . ica 8’ év) should be compared 
with fragm. 95, which also depicts the lot of the happy dead, 
and especially the eternal sunshine which. they enjoy even 
when it is night in the upper world. Again in Ar. Ranae- 
155, Heracles, who has himself been initiated, and who we 
should recollect was especially connected with the foundation 
of the lesser Hleusinia, is describing to Dionysus the after- 
world of the initiated, and among other sights and sounds 
tells him dyer te ds KaNuCTOV Oorep evOddSe. Again the 
curious notion in 68 that the souls of the just pass through 
three cycles before they attain the consummation of reaching 
the tower of Cronos reappears in an adapted form in the — 
Phaedrus, 249 a. In that passage (which, Dr. Thompson 
remarks, ‘is full of phrases borrowed from the Eleusinian 
rites’), we are told that the human soul before reaching the 
consummation called mrépwovs passes through ten periods, | 
each of 1000 years, and at the end of each period is 
offered its choice of any form of life into which to pass — 
next; but the philosophic soul, if after three such periods 
it persists in its choice of the philosophic life, at once obtains 
its wings. The same passage speaks of the caAXos Naprpov 
and aiyn xalapd witnessed by the ézomrevovtes. In Hat. 
11 123 we find mention of a similar cycle of 3000 years, 
associated with the worship of Demeter and Dionysus. 
This idea of a periodic revolution, says Hdt., was borrowed. 
from the Egyptians by the Greeks, by some at an earlier, by 
some at alater date; and he adds with noteworthy caution, Tov 
eyo eldws Ta Ovopata ov ypdbo. Here we see in Hdt. the 
same shrinking as in Pindar from what was regarded as a for- 
bidden subject, the same which restrained Pausanias (1 38. 6) 
from describing what was within the ‘epov at Eleusis. Hat. 
is perhaps right in supposing that the cycle theory came to 
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Greece from an Egyptian source, but the same conception 
_ reappears in an almost identical form in the religion of 
Buddha. Compare Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia,— 


Below the highest sphere four Regents sit 
Who rule our world, and under them are zones 
‘Nearer but high, where saintliest spirits dead 
Wait thrice ten thousand years, then live again. 


It might be suggested that the earlier Greek appropriators 
of the Egyptian doctrine were the Eleusinian hierophants, 
the later Empedocles, in whose fragments occurs a somewhat 
similar idea (Ritter and Preller § 141), that if a daiuov (i.e. 
an immortal soul) pollutes his members with murder or per- 
jury, he is compelled to wander thrice 10,000 years from 
the presence of the gods, passing from one form of life to 
another. Finally, the cycle of 1000 years appears again in 
Virgil, Aen. vi 748. . 

Line 70 is undoubtedly very obscure. The Asds dd05 may 
perhaps be compared with the roadways which in the Phaedrus 
247 are described as leading on to the outer rim of heaven, 
along which Zeus and the other gods travel, and which 
the unfledged soul with better or worse success attempts to 
traverse: compare also ibid. 250 yeta rod Avds jets Erropevos. 


_ Thursday, October 20. At a Meeting held in St. John’s 
College, the Rev. 8. S. Lewis, in the absence of the Presi-: 
dent, in the Chair, | 

A vote of condolence with Madame Littré on the loss of 
her husband, the late Mons. EK. Littré, who was proposed as 
an honorary member of the society but died before election, 
was passed unanimously. | 


Mr. VerRALt read a paper upon the following passages, 
Asch. Ag. 161-76, 680 foll., 992-3, being a supplement to 
a previous paper (Journal of Philology, rx 115 “ On a Chorus 
of the Choephorae with remarks on the verb to7afw, etc.). 
The author considered the criticisms of Mr. A. Sidgwick 

(Edition of the Agamemnon, 1881, Appendix II.), and in 
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part accepted them so far as concerned the last two passages, 
but defended his previous view of 161-176 Zevs da7us mor’ 
éoTl K.T.X., and in particular the corrections duety for Baneiv, 
Krnfov for Krdfov, and tomav for To wav. In connexion 
with the second he examined the use of kAdf&m and KrAayy7 in 
tragedy and in Greek literature generally, to show that these 
words, both as applied to inarticulate sounds and still more 
as applied to the human voice, were proper to harsh and 
disagreeable noises only. 


Mr. Riverway read a paper on the Ionic 3rd plural ter- 
minations -ara, -ato, and -taro (-ovaro, -atato). After 
going through all the instances of the Ionic 3rd plural 
middle in the Attic dramatists, viz., ékcwfolaro Pers. 451, 
devéolato id. 369, éyOarpoiaro Suppl. 754, «rufeiaro Cheoph. 
484, ddoiato Sept. 552, orolaro Ai. 842 (?), dota’, yuwoolato 
O.T. 1274, deEalato O.C. 44, meuwaiaro id. 602, muOolaro id. 
921, de€olaro id. 945, dqrovaiatro El. 211, avridimpnoaiato Hel. 
159, éeticalaro Her. Fur. 547, oiyoiato Iph. T. 1314, aicOa- 

yr voiato Pax 209, épyacaiaro Av. 1147, Lys. 42, iderotaro 

h Al 32° Nub. 1199,—he found an important difference between the: 
usage of Attic and Homeric and Herodotean Greek. When 

the Attics use the termination -tato, the thematic vowel ts in- 
variably preceded by a consonant. Homer has a form @i@aro, and 
Herodotus such forms as Av7reéolaTo, avimato, unyavearto etc. 
-»Curtius points out that Attic -aras, -atro only survived’ 
after consonants, and only then in the perfect. Now the 19: 
instances that Curtius gives of his rule that in Homer -arau 

and -aro are necessary after consonants and ¢, possible after v 

and long ‘hard’ vowels, impossible after short ‘hard’ vowels, 
whether radical or thematic, are all either perfects or pluper-’ 

Sects. In this we find an agreement between Homer and Old 
Attic. Herodotus uses these terminations with other tenses, 

e.g. TWéatat, amrederxviato. Attic limits them to consonantal . 

stems, Homer extends to « regularly and occasionally to v' 

and long hard vowels e.g. BeSdjaTar, Herodotus uses them 

with all kinds. of stems. So too with the optative: Attic — 
limits -caro to consonantal stems, Homer has the form 
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Bidato, though otherwise observing the same rule, whilst 
- Herodotus extends it to all kinds of stems. 


| : 
| ATrIc. Homer. HERODOTUS. 
ee | 
-aTat erfect erfect 
\ Pp ue also other tenses 
-ato ), pluperfect pluperiect 
consonantal consonantal, consonantal, 
t, sometimes v, Lips 
long hard long and short 
vowels hard vowels 
=0 
-vato | . consonantal consonantal consonantal 
-th , 
and Biwato and short 


hard vowels 


From this table we may infer (1) that these suffixes were 
originally confined to consonantal stems, (2) that -aTav, aro 
were originally confined to the perfect. Thus the usage of 
the Attic dramatists of -ovato, -avato, is like the old Attic 
perfect a relic of an early stage of the language, and we may 7 
lay down as a dictum for verse-writers that -ovaro must be: fe Siumke 
used with consonantal stems only. bee 


Thursday, November 3. The Annual Meeting was nh ¥ “a 
St. John’s College, the President, Professor Mayor, in the: 
Chair. The following new member was elected : 
T. P. Heslop, Esq., M.D., Trustee of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College, Birmingham. 


The Szcretary read his Annual Report. 


The outgoing officers having resigned. the following were: 
elected for the ensuing year: ~ | 


President: Mr. Munro. 


Vice-Presidents: Mr. W. A. Wright, Professor Cowell, 
Professor Skeat. | | ; 
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- Treasurer: Mr. Nixon. 
Secretary: Mr. Postgate. 


New members of Council: Professor Mayor, Dr. Hort, 


Mr. Sandys, Mr. Jackson. 


Votes of thanks were passed unanimously to Professor 
Mayor and the Public Orator on their resigning their offices. 


Mr. Macntsson read a paper on Akimbo, a compound 
which, he observed, in its present state must be taken to 
represent an older compound in which the elements of com- 
position came more clearly to light. As it now stood, it could 
not be made up of any two words which in form were iden- 
tical with the component elements, kim and bo. It clearly 


bore the stamp of strong wear and tear upon its face. The 


hitherto proposed etymology from Celtic cam ‘ crooked,’ could 
not be admitted on the ground, that it gave no such clear 
sense as would satisfy the mind, and warred altogether against 
the logical method in which languages built up their com- 


pounds. For cam, attenuated to kim,=‘ bent,’ and bo=‘ bent’. 


would make kimbo with a sense ‘ bent-bent’ or ‘ bowed-bowed,’ 
which-scarcely could have any meaning. A clearer light was 


thrown on this obscure word by the Icelandic heng-boginn - 
and the Middle-English hkene-bowe. Keng-boginn meant ‘bent. 
as a crook.’ eng was the stem of kengr, which in Icelandic. 


was the name for the object which in English was called 
a ‘staple,’ a hook or crook of metal driven into uprights of 


timber,. posts, etc., for various purposes; boginn was the past 
part. of a lost strong verb, of which it was the only remnant 


left. Kengr was found mentioned chiefly in connection with 
doors and door-posts, gates and gate-posts, though it was also 
found used in connection with other domestic appointments. 
In primitive times it was undoubtedly chiefly used as a con- 
trivance to fasten doors by, and was the rude primitive 
forerunner of the elegant instrument which, with advancing 
civilization and retiring honesty, took the shape of a key. 
In a derived sense kengr meant the bend of the body such as, 


for instance, the cat made when it set up its back. It was i 


takin 
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not, however, used in Icelandic to signify any bight-formed 
_ appearance of the limbs. 

In one point, therefore, the Icelandic keng-boginn and the 
English akimbo stood quite disconnected, namely in their 
application. While the Icelandic referred exclusively to the 
bend of the body or of the spine, the English referred chiefly 
to the bend of the arms. * This point was of paramount 
importance for the derivation of akimbo. The word occurred 
now chiefly in the phrase ‘ to stand akimbo,’ or ‘ to stand, one 
arm,’ or ‘both arms akimbo,’ which meant to stand with the 
arms bent out, and the hand on the flank, in such a way that 
the bight so formed by the arm or arms resembled the 
appearance of a staple driven into a post. This was a 
purely English development of the sense and quite foreign 
to the Icelandic heng-boginn. How did that happen? Of 
the three possible ways in which it might have come about, 
Mr. Magnisson preferred that which seemed the most 
natural, namely, that the Englishman of old must have had 
ready at hand in his daily language both the elements of 
which the proto-compound of akimbo was made up. But 
this assumption involved another, namely, that the English 
then possessed a name for ‘staple > whose form was capable of 
naturally changing into kim. This Mr. Magnisson thought 
was the case with the first element of the compound kene-bowe, 
which Prof. Skeat had adduced under akimbo from the Tale 
of Beryn. Here kene could mean nothing but a ‘staple ;’ it 
stood for keneg, Mr. Magnusson thought, the g having been 
dropped before 6 in order to avoid harshness of sound, as was 
so frequently the case in Anglo-Saxon under similar circum- 
stances, e.g. cyne-bot for cyneg-bot, cyne-bétl, for cyneg-bott, 
ete. The g once dropped, the transition from kene-bowe to 
ken-bow, and of that again into kin-bow, to become finally 
kimbo, was of such a common type that the matter need not 
be gone into. Bo was then the pp. bogen of A.-S. strong verb 
bugan, to ‘bend’; an obviously natural case of denudation in 
a language which had been busy for centuries in eliminating 
sts weak terminations. Although the form keneg was not on 

record, the corresponding Icel. Aengr made its existence quite 
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probable, for the correspondence of. the two forms illustrated 
a general law of parallelism between such forms in Icelandic 
and Anglo-Saxon; such for instance was the case with A.-S, 
cyneg and Icelandic kongr, and a similar one that of tine (for 
older tined ?), Icel. tindr, the ‘tooth’ of a rake or a harrow. 
That keneg therefore was once upon a time the Early English 
name for a staple, was thus rendered not only quite probable 
from the formal point of view, but from the point of view of 
the sense it bore in kene-bo, kimbo, quite certain. 

Finally, Mr. Magnusson suggested that A.-S. ceg, a ‘key,’ 
was an outcome of the older ceneg, a staple, which must have 
done duty among the primitive Teutons for fastening doors, 
as kengr had done among their Scandinavian neighbours; 
kengr, ceneg and ceg, therefore, were, in all probability, cog- 
nate names for one and the same object. The base of kengr 
was kang (kag), and remained still observable in the collo- 
quial saying in Iceland at kanga vis hur®, ‘to rattle with the 
key in a door,’ which showed that key with its base cagan 
was a cognate to kengr. But kinga, though connected with 
kengr by the Lexicographers, had nothing to do with that 
word, but was a Low Latin introduction, from cingula, ‘a 
round, coin-formed ornament.’ 


Mr. Verrat read a paper on the simile of the puont) 
cvov Aisch. Ag. 1227 sqq.} 


veov T emrapxos "Titov 7° dvacrdrns 
+ ov« older via yAW@ooa puLoNnThs KUVOS 

NéEaca KaKTelvaca hatdpovous Sikny 

vy / i nm fs 

arns NaOpaiov TevEeTar Kann TUN FT. 


The most plausible correction proposed for this passage is 
that of Madvig, substituting NetEaca for AéEaca, havdpov ods 
for datdpovous and d7feras for revEetas, but 

(1) the metaphor yAdooa éxteivaca ovs Sn€eras is absurd. 

(2) Séknv ats AaPpatov is pointless and inconsistent with 
the use of the adverbial ovenv elsewhere. 


1 See Journal of Philology, x p. 299 sgq. (1881). 
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In examining this, Eur. Hec. 1172 was discussed, and the 
_ following reading suggested : 


A n / 
Kevrobat Tatoas, at dé modvTrod@y SiKknv 
a 
Evvaprrdcacat Tas éuas elyov Xepas 
Kal KOAG, 


they seized my limbs and held me down lke devil-fish. MSS. 
TONELL@V. 

Madvig’s correction of Ayam. i.c. seems however to give 
rightly the required sense, viz. that the pretended welcome 
of Clytemnestra by putting Agamemnon off his guard will 
facilitate the intended murder, as-a treacherous dog licks 
the hand in sign of joy and being thus encouraged bites it. 
Following this Mr. Verrall proposed the reading— 


NelEaca Kaxtelvaca pardpdvouv MuxX7V, 
64 / é! \ / 
drns Nabpalov tevEeTar KaKHVY TUXND, 


he knows not how the tongue of the detested hound, by proffering 
the lick of gladness, will find an evil chance for treacherous hurt. 
Here the accusative \uynpv (related to relyo as TOK, TTVYN, 
tiyn, etc., to their respective verbs) depends both upon 
relEaca and éxtelvaca. The genitive drys is governed by 
tUyny, itself accusative cognate to revferar. The corruption 


of AIXHN to AIKHN is of a common Aischylean type. 


Thursday, November 17. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 

On the recommendation of the Council, two alterations in 
the Laws were adopted, the first, changing the date of the 
Annual Meeting from the October to the Lent Term ; the 
second, allowing Resident Members of the University to be 
present at the meetings on the introduction of a member of 
the Council. 

It was agreed that the next Annual Meeting should be 
the first meeting in the Lent Term, 1883. | 


Mr. Posrearse then read a paper on the Reform of the 
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Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, considered as a practical 
University question. 

After answering some preliminary objections he briefly 
indicated the arguments in favour of corrections in pronun- 
ciation, and, beginning with Latin, showed how much was 
lost by the present anomalous system. On this subject he 
quoted an illustration from Dr. Henry’s Aeneidea, vol. 111 p. 72, 
note, on immanis hiatu, “These words are no less happy in 
sound than in sense, and a good reader or reciter will open 
his mouth wide in pronouncing them, and dwell on the long 
ain the middle of each so as to symbolize the wide yawning 
mouth of the cave.... I do not hesitate to give my 
adhesion to the Ennian commentator (Hessel, p. 243) when he 
says, sed nescio quid occultioris artificii in. his latent ut cum 
Acherontis meminerunt poetae semper fere a literam incul- 
cent crebrisque utantur collisionibus quod in illis etiam patet 
versibus quos in Andromache retulimus : 


Acherusia templa alta Orci pallida 
leti obnubila obsita tenebris loca.” 


He dwelt in particular on the necessity of reforming it if we 
were to teach Htymology satisfactorily. What was the good, 
he asked, of our impressing on a class the regularity of the 
laws. of phonetic change and the fact that s never becomes f, 
when immediately after we may have to say that replisitus 
(replicitus) is syncopated into repliktus (replictus) ? What 
was the use of telling them that the root.‘BHIDH’ appears asa 
monophthong in j/ides and is diphthongized in j/oedus, when 
all the time we were diphthongizing fides as faides and 
monophthongizing foedus to fedus ? 

Then passing on to Greek, Mr. Postgate mentioned some 
points in which the present Greek pronunciation was superior 
to that of Latin, viz. (1) the non-assibilation of KI, etc. ; 
(2) the retention of TI; (8) the preservation of the quantity. 
Against these had to be set the serious drawback of neglecting 
the accent. He commented on the absurdity of neglecting 
this in pronunciation while insisting on it in writing. He - 
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pointed out that it was possible to preserve the position of 
the accent in many cases, even if we gave it in our English 
fashion a stress value: and that we might pronounce oikhé- 
menés, oikhoménous, kalés and kdllos as the Greeks did. 
This might be done in all cases except where the accent fell 
on a vowel which closed a syllable and was followed by 
another, where the stress accent would lengthen the vowel as. 
in eremian. He however further observed that if we gave 
the words a pitch accent, and such as the Greek accent really 
was, the difficulty disappeared, and in illustration of this he 
read a passage from the beginning of the Persae, giving the 
words a pitch accent on the proper syllable. 

Mr. Postgate concluded by again pointing out the necessity 
of some action being taken by the University in the reform 
of the pronunciation of the ancient languages, especially in 
that of Latin. , 

A discussion followed in which the Prestpent, Professor 
Mayor, Professor Sxrat, Mr. Verrant, Mr. Canpy, Mr. 
RipeEway and others took part. 


A resolution was passed that a Committee be appointed for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme for the reform of the 
present pronunciation of Latin, to be submitted to the 
Society at a subsequent meeting. 


Thursday, December 1. At a meeting held in St. John’s 
College, the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, the follow- 
new members were elected : 

F. T. Arnold, Esq., Trinity College. 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
W. Wyse, Esq., Trinity College. 


The Secretary announced that Dr. Hayman intended to 
dedicate his Odyssey, vol. m1, to the Society. It was 
resolved to send Dr. Hayman a suitable acknowledgment of 
the compliment. ue 
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A Committee with power to add to their number was 
appointed to draw up a scheme for the reform of Latin 
pronunciation. 


Mr. Jackson read a paper on Passages in Plato’s Phaedo.* 


Professor Skat read a paper on the roots SAK, SKA, SKAR 

in English. 
_ The root sax, to cut, appears in Lat. secare, ,tocut. Related 
words are secant, section, segment, bisect, insect, etc.2 Also 
sickle, of Latin origin; saxifrage, sassifras; scion, of French 
origin; and probably serrated. English roots from the same 
root are saw, see-saw, scythe, sedge. Risk is Spanish, from 
resecare, a8 shown by Diez. | 

The root ska, to cut, appears in the extended forms SKAN, 
SKAD, SKAP, SKAR. ‘The base skaN accounts for E. scathe and 
(possibly) for coney ; also for canal, channel, kennel, of Latin 
origin; the initial s being lost in some cases. 

The base skap accounts for schedule, of Greek origin; 
and the E. scatter, originally to burst asunder; whilst the 
E. shed, to part, is closely allied. It also appears in the 
weakened form skip, whence schism, schist, zest, squill, abscind, 
rescind, abscissa, shingle in the old sense of ‘ wooden tile,’ 
sheath, sheathe, shide, an old word signifying a thin piece of 
board, and skid. With loss of initial s, we have Lat. caedere, 
to cut, connected with which are caesura, concise, decide, pre- 
cise, homicide ; also chisel and scissors, the last being misspelt 
owing to a false popular etymology from scindere. The base 
SKAP, also KAP, to cut, accounts for apocope, syncope, comma, 
chop, chump, scoop, capon, sheep, shape, ship, shave, scab, shabby, 
shaft. ‘The base skaR, to shear, accounts for shear, share, shire, 
shore, score, shirt, skirt, shard, sherd, scaur, skerry, scarify, 
sheer off (which is Dutch for ‘to cut away’), and even jeer. 
Also for character, cuirass, scourge, scorch, and perhaps curt. 
This base also appears as eee peonce scale, scall, skull, shale, 

1 Printed on p. 70. 


* The etymologies of all the words here mentioned are given in Skeat’s 
SES Dictionary of the English Language. 
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shell, scallop, scalp, shelf. There is also a form SKUR or SKRU, 


to cut, whence scrutiny, scruple, shroud, shred, screed, scroll, 


and probably screw. The base sKAR is also extended to SKARP 
or SKALP, to cut; hence excerpt, scarce, scalpel, sculpture, sharp, 
scarf; also harvest, grave, grove, groove, graphic, graft ; also 
serap, scrip, scarp, escarpment. All these can be fairly traced, 
explained, and accounted for; and show that the Aryan 
root sak, to cut, with its various developments, is a well- 
attested fact which is worthy of being carefully considered. 
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HOMER IN 1881 AND 1882. 


Die Homerischen Realien. Von Dr. E. Buchholz; Zweiter Band; Ocffentliches, 
und Privates Leben. Erste Abtheilung, das Oeffentliche Leben. Leipzig, 
Engelmann, 1881. pp. 436. 

Der Gebrauch der Konjunctiv und Optativ bei Homer. Von Dr. Withelm Goecke. 
(Progr.). Malmedy, 1881. pp. 24. 

Fritz Ranke. Die Doloneia. Teubner, Leipzig, 1881. pp. 82. . 

Schliemann. Reise in der Troas im Mat, 1881. Mit einer Karte.. Brockhaus, 
Leipzig, 1881. pp. 77. ; 

Ad Odysseam eiusque Scholiastas curae secundae. Seripsit H. J. Polak. Fase. 
prior. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1881. pp. 275. Fasc. posterior, 1882. 

Dr. E. Brentano. Zur Lésung der Trojanischen Frage. Nebst einem Anhang : 
einige. Bemerkungen zu Schliemann’s Ilios. Mit einer Karte der Lroischen 
Ebene und ewei Plinen. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1881. pp. 188. 

Dr. Adolf Kiene. Die Epen des Homer. Hannover, 1881. pp. 123. 

K. L. Kayser’s Homerische Abhandlungen. Herausg. von Hermann Usener. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1881. pp. xlviii, 106. y 

Arminii Kochly Opuscula Philologica. Vol. i: Opuscula Latina. Edidit Godo- . 
fredus Kinkel. Leipzig, Teubner, 1881. : 2) 

Homer’ s Tlias, fiir den Schulgebrauch erklért von K. F. Ameis. 2ter Band, 2tes 
Heft, Ges. xvi-aviii, bearbeitet von Dr. C. Hentze. Leipzig, Teubner, 1880. 


baal 


pp. 135. . 
Anhang 2u Homer’s Ilias, Schulausgabe von K. F. Ameis. 6tes Heft. Erlauter- 


ungen zu Ges. avi-xviti, vom Dr. C. Hentze, Leipzig, Teubner, 1881. 


) 


pp. 155. . 
De versibus apud Homerum perperam iteratis. (Programm des Gymnasiums Zu, 
Bartenstein). Vom Gymnasiallehrer E. Lenz. Bartenstein, 1881. pp. 32.. 
Homerische Aufsatze, von Rudolf Hercher. Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1881. pp. 96. | : 
Dr. C. Thiemann. Grundztige der Homerischen Modus-Syntax, sowie Lehre vom, 
Gebrauch und Unterschied der Partiken ty und xév. Berlin, Mayer & 
Miiller, 1881. pp. 55. | 
Dr. A. Gemoll. inleitung in die Homerischen Gedichte. Mit zwei Kartchen. 


Leipzig, Teubner, 1881. pp. 30. 
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Baenitz. Bemerkungen sum ersten und gweiten Buche der Ilias. Inawroslaw, 
1881. pp. 30. 

Dr. Haesecke. Die Entstehung des ersten Buches der Ilias. Rinteln, 1881. 

. 26, 

Dr.  Biahord Siegfried. Ad Compositionem Librorum Iliadis xviii ad xait. 
Programmabhandlung des Gymnasiums zu Fuerstenwalde. 1881. pp. 16. 

Etymologische Erklirung Homerischer Worter. Zusammengestellt von Dr. H. 
Anton. Fortsetzung aus dem Vorjihrigen Programm, Die Mannlichen 
Gottheiten : Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, Apollo, Ares, Hephaistos, Hermes. 

Dr. Emil Brocks. Zu Ilias xvii 330. Schwetz, 1881. pp. 4. 

Verbum Homericum. Die Homerischen Verbalformen zusammengestelit von 
Eugen Frohwein. Leipzig, Teubner, 1881, pp. 144... 

Homer. Von Kari Frey. Bern, Maxfiala, 1881. pp. 48. 

Dr. K. Burchardi. Ueber den Gebrauch der Pronomen oios bei Homer. Fr. 
Wagner, Duderstadt, 1881. pp. 16 (Program). 

J. E. Harrison: Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature. London, 
Rivingtons, 1881. pp. 219. 

Homeric Grammar, by D. B. Monro. Oxford, 1882. 

Karl Sittl. Die Wiederholungen in der Odyssee. Miinchen, Ackermann, 1882. 
pp. 192. ; 

G. Kobilinski: De A, I, Y, Vocalium apud Homerum Mensura. Koenigsberg, 
Leupold, 1882. pp. 33. , 

Hecht, M. Quaestiones Homericae. Koenigsberg, Kiewning, 1882. pp. 29. 

De. Monumentis ad Odysseam Pertinentibus Capita Selecta scripsit Johannes Bolte.. 
Berlin, Mayer and Mueller, 1882. pp. 68. 

Homerische Studien, von Dr. Ad. Faust. Strassburg, Triibner, 1882. pp. 41. 

Etymologische Erklirung Homerischer Worter, von H. S. Anton. Erfurt, 
Villaret, 1882. pp. 143. 

Die LEntwickelung der. Homerischen Poesie, von Benedictus Niese. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchh. 1882. pp. 261. 

C. Rothe. De Vetere quem ex Odyssea Kirchhofiius eruit Néorw. Programme 
du College Royal Francais. Berlin, 1882. pp. 219. 

G. Hinrichs. Die Homerische Chryseisepisode, ‘‘ Hermes’? xvit, Part 1. 
1882. pp. 58-123. 


Ir is, I trust, not by any oversight that I have failed to 
discover any works published during 1881, with the ex- 
ception of the first two on my list, which can claim to be 
contributions of any importance to Homeric scholarship. 
England appears to have been nearly barren. I have come 
across only two works in our own language, a small school 
edition of the first book of the Iliad by Mr. Parxy, which is 
singularly free from the occasional eccentricities which so 
often intrude themselves in the midst of that scholar’s best 
work; and a-translation of the Iliad by Mr. Hartsronx 
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(Cambridge, Johnson), which succeeds in being literal rather 
than literary. The German works are of so miscellaneous 
a character that I have not tried to classify them. __ | 

It is pleasant to find the third instalment of Prof. 
Bucuuoiz’s great work introduced by a most hearty and 
elaborate dedication to Mr. Gladstone. The two parts of 
the first volume, published in 1871 -and 1873, were devoted 
to Homeric cosmography and geography, and to Homeric 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology respectively. The second — 
volume treats of Homeric men, and enters upon ground 
where it is much more difficult to keep within the limits of 
positive facts which a book of “Realien” professes to register. 
Almost every page contains disputed matter, and deals there- 
fore rather with views than facts; and as it is obviously 
impossible to bring even a bare list of views within the 
limits of any reasonable book, the general result must appear 
to minute students partial and one-sided ; for which reason it 
is greatly to be regretted that references to modern works 
are almost entirely omitted. To give an idea of the space 
covered, the following abstract of the index will suffice: 
« Erstes Buch, der Staat im Frieden ;” a general review 
of the constitution of the state, king, council, nation (in- 
cluding all social classes named in Homer) and law. Property, 
agriculture, cattle, hunting. Trade and industry, economical 
conditions, division of labour. Special trading classes. Metal- 
working, wagon-building, etc. (the wagon and the ship dis- 
cussed in detail). Arts, music, dancing, gymnastics and 
games. “ Zweites Buch. Der Staat im Kriege.” Motives 
for war, styles of fighting, treatment of dead and wounded ; 
armies and camps. Armour and clothing of warriors, arms of 
offence and defence. | 
Dr. W. GoxcKke gives a catalogue of the passages in 
Homer which contain either of the two moods, arranged 
as follows:—I. Independent sentences. (1) Conj. without av 
(xév). (2) Conj. with dv («év). (3) Opt. of wishing. (4) 
Potential opt. II. Dependent sentences. (5) Conj. with 
future sense. (6) Opt. of wishing. (7) Potential opt. 
(8) Complementary sentences (Ergdnzungssitse, i.e, relative 
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or interrogative clauses expressing the content of the 
principal verb). (9) “Tentative” sentences (expressing an 
attempt by e, al xe, or Hv); (10) Final sentences; (11) pH 
with conj. or opt. after verbs of fearing. No attempt is 
made to give any theory of the moods, the object being 
merely to supply the bare materials for such, with occasional 
short comments. 

The thesis of RanKe’s programme is that the tenth book of 
the Iliad is an ‘‘ Hinzellied,” the work of a later poet, who 
attempted to imitate Homer, and had a superficial success. 
The book, though composed to follow © and the introduc- 
tion—but not the bulk—of I, is useless, if not prejudicial, to 
the general plan of the Iliad. It shows numerous deviations 
from the manners and customs of the Homeric age, and from 
the Homeric delineation of character. The motives of the 
plot are confused, and truth of narrative is sacrificed to — 
striking dramatic effects; exaggeration constantly appears, 
and contradictions abound ; while a general effect of Homeric 
diction is only obtained by the wholesale borrowing of lines 
and phrases from other parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

English scholars will probably find this less repellent than 
most German works of the same class; for though the search 
after contradictions is often pushed to extravagant lengths, 
the inquiry appears fairly impartial; and the severest 
“ yunitarians”’ hardly feel themselves bound to hold a brief 
for the authenticity of a book which even Mure ge weakly 
struggles to defend. 

Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s diary of a short excursion in the 
Troad made between the 13th and 23rd May last is simply 
and pleasantly written. He followed the coast-line from 
a short distance south of Besika Bay all the way to Adra- 
mytteion, and then struck inland, returning in. almost. a 
straight line to Alexandria Troas, and ascending on the way 
Mount Gargaros. He gives conjectural identifications of the 
sites of many towns mentioned in Homer and elsewhere, but 
lays chief stress on the negative side of his observations, as 
proving that there are no prehistoric remains in Troas boat 
those he had previously unearthed. 


————— EEE 
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This first instalment of PoraK’s long-promised work on the 
Scholiasts consists entirely of textual emendations, which the 
author found grew so rapidly on his hands that he decided 
to publish them separately, reserving the main portion 
of his studies, a thorough critical history of the Homeric 
Scholiasts and Lexicon. It is needless to say that they 
are throughout inspired by Cobet, and show little trace 
of German influence; but I have not been able to examine 
them with sufficient care to say if they are more than neat 
and ingenious. | 

Dr. Brentano returns to the support of a former pamphlet, 
and reiterates the view, which he is probably alone in holding, 
that Homer’s Ilios lay in the “ Dumbrek-su”; the valley, 
that is, which runs almost. due east from’ Hissarlik. The: 
positive portion of his argument consists chiefly in a repeti- 
tion of the arguments of Demetrios of Skepsis, who supported: 
the claims of a village called "IAséwv xopn thirty stadia east of * 
Tlium Novum. This theory demands the hypothesis of a great 
change in the coast-line, which in heroic times, according to 
Dr. Brentano, must have formed a narrow bay nearly five miles 
long, running south from the mouth of the Mendereh, past 
the mound of Hissarlik. This he defends against the ordinary 
supposition, required by Schliemann, of a change in the bed 
of the Mendereh (Skamandros). It seems however to be 
generally admitted that Mr. Calvert’s investigations have 


decided finally in favour of the latter of the two hypotheses ;. 


and if this be so, Dr. Brentano’s theory must fall. He 
defends it however with vigour and ability; but unfortu- 
nately he has not visited the district, and Dr. Schliemann 
asserts that he entirely misrepresents the nature of the brook 
or watercourse called Even-Kjoi, which has to play the part 
of the Skamandros. The latter, or negative, part of the 
pamphlet is a lively attack upon the claims of Hissarlik and 
the exaggerated descriptions of Dr. Schliemann. The whole 
work was suggested by an article by Prof. Virchow, on the 
geography of the Troas; and it is not hard to see that 
Dr. Brentano is fighting with very unequal force against his 
powerful antagonist. — | 
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_ Dr. Krenz, taking as his motto Goethe’s words 


‘¢'Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen,”’ 


walks in poet’s land in a very curious way indeed. He is 
already known as an enthusiastic defender of the personality 
of Homer, and the unity—with the exception of a few inter- 
polations — of the two poems. Beginning with a brief 
“Refutation of Wolf’s hypothesis”—a fight of pop-guns 
against Armstrongs—he proceeds to lay down the division of 
the two poems into rhapsodies, as he conceives them to have 
been originally produced ; the Iliad comprising eight, varying 
from 1802 to 2216 lines; and the Odyssey six, from 1640 to 
2084 lines long. These are first analysed superficially, and 
the spiritual development of their contents is then presented 
dramatically, in a remarkable dialogue between two hearers 
of the first recitation by Homer of his new poem, the Odyssey. 
One of them, Klearchos, is a rhapsode of the old school,. 
which knew only of “ Einzellieder” ; a school which Homer 
is represented as having superseded by his gigantic creation 
of great poems, weaving together single songs into a superb. 
unity never before dreamed of. The other hearer, Charikles, 
is employed only to anticipate the criticisms of-the nineteenth. 
century, and so to call forth Klearchos’ enthusiastic elucida-_ 
tion of the aims and motives of the new creation. Fortunately. 
Dr. Kiene is not sufficiently master of dramatic presentation 
to delude us for a moment into the idea that the men in 
Poet’s Land were as dreary and metaphysical as German 
professors. The work concludes with somewhat disconnected. 
remarks on Blood-revenge, the Realm of the Dead, and 
the possibility that Homer may have known the art 
of writing. 

The main work of Dr. Kaysrr’s life of sixty-four years 
was devoted to Philostratos; but it appears, from the 
affectionate memoir prefixed to these collected essays, that 
from his 28rd to his 35th year (1831-1843) Homer filled a 
large part of his thoughts and studies. The present volume 
contains five essays: (1) “Versuch einer Geschichte des 
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Homerischen Epos,” (2) “ Disputatio de diversa Homericorum 
carminum origine,”’ (8) “ De interpolatore Homerico,” (4) 
“Betrachtungen iiber H © K,” (5) “ Ueber die Anwend- . 
barkeit prosodischer Beobachtungen zu Schliissen tiber die 
Entstehung der Homerischen Epen,” the last being part of a 
review of Hoffmann’s “ Quaestiones Homericae” written as 
late as 1850. 1x 

Kayser’s view seems to have approximated to Lachmann. 
He considers the pus in the Iliad (A to H) and the vooros 
in the Odyssey (1 39—p 450) to be the foundation of the whole; 
both being the work of a single poet, who was followed by 
a series of imitators, each taking advantage of all that had — 
gone before. Thus arose a number a number of independent 
lays, [latpoxdeva, “AxuAAnIs, Tics prnotnpev, ete., which 
were finally combined into the poems as we now have them 
by a not too skilful diasceuast. 

- Of the 597 pages of Kécuy’s closely printed volume, the 
first 212 deal with Homer. They contain ten dissertations 
written from 1850 to 1863; their nature is of course easily 
to be guessed, as Kéchly was an eminent member, and 
indeed with Lachmann a principal founder, of the “ Klein- 
liederjiger” school. They have been sufficiently , long 
before the public, in an isolated form, to make comment 
needless, The subjects of the ten essays are: (1) the com- 
posite character of B 1-483: (2) the restitution of the 
“catalogue” in B to its “original” form, a poem in five- 
line strophes: (8) disintegration of the interpolated portions 
of A (after 347): (4) disintegration of 4 EH: (5) and (6) 
of Z and H 1-312: (7) of H 818—O 488: (8) (9) and (10) 
deal with the Odyssey in the same spirit. 

Dr. Henrzn’s last additions to his most valuable work 
require little comment. The notes, though somewhat over- 
burdened with matter scarcely needed in a school edition, are 
as full and as sound as those which have preceded them oe 
while the Appendix presents those sensible views to which 
students of the Iliad turn all the more gladly from the mass — 
of German criticism because they know that they will find 
German thoroughness in the exposition of conflicting views 
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and the catalogues of literature bearing upon the subject. On 
the whole Dr. Hentze is perhaps somewhat less conservative. 
than he has previously shown himself, and admits a greater 
number of “ Eindichtungen”’ and “‘ Umdichtungen ” than is 
quite necessary. Still he accepts the “Shield,” with the 
exception of the choral dance, as genuinely archaic, apparently 
accepting Brunn’s view that it is a Greek arrangement of 
Assyrian material. It is a pity that Dr. Hentze should 
apparently not have come across Mr. Murray’s interesting 
chapter in his “‘ History of Greek Sculpture.”’ | 

EK. Lenz is an Aristarchean of the school of Lehrs, and 
writes from a conservative standpoint. He investigates 
sundry ddetjoes made by Aristarchus on the ground of 
wrong repetition of lines, and adds a few of his own, tracing 
them to slips in the memory of rhapsodists, who, repeating 
by heart, would naturally be easily led into such mistakes by 
manifold associations with the language and situations of the 
passages they might be reciting from time to time. Little 
will be found here of much importance or interest. — 

Hercner’s Homerische Aufsdtze consist of five papers, 
apparently reprinted from various sources after the author’s 
death. The last two are merely short notes on Od. xvi 302; 
three longer ones deal with Homer’s geography, as shown in 
his conceptions of Ithaca, the Trojan plain, and the rivers 
named in II. x11 16-24, respectively. The author’s aim is to 
show that the poet had no personal knowledge of the scenes 
of his poems, and employs the few geographical data of the 
legend in a purely arbitrary way; he argues especially that 
the original story spoke only of the Skamandros, and that the 
introduction of the Simoeis is the work of a ‘ Nachdichter.” 
Though writing in 1875, a full year after the publication of 
Schliemann’s results, he makes no mention of them; though 
indeed no possible discoveries could touch the basis of his 
argument, which deserves careful attention. 

Dr. Tuiemann’s book is avowedly based upon Delbriick’s 
“Syntaktische Forschungen” (Halle, 1871), and aims at 
carrying out the principles there laid down as far as a scien- 
tific theory of the distinction between dv and xév, a point 
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which. Delbriick expressly declined to investigate. So ditlicult 
is the question in itself, and so condensed Dr. Thiemann’s 
style, that it is very hard to say how far the object is attained. 
The author lays down the following distinctions (p. 37). 
“The pure Conjunctive (i.e. dv or xév) signifies a requirement 
(Forderung) on the part of circumstances known generally, 
from which the occurrence of the event (Handlung, the 
‘action’ of the principal verb) necessarily results.” —“ The 
particle xév has to represent this idea of ‘Must’ (Sollen) 
contained in the Conjunctive as a requirement on the 
part of the Subject who is speaking . . . so that the 
realization of the event is a postulate of the Will, the Ex- 
pectation, or the Presumption of the Subject who is speaking ” 
(p. 2. Will, Expectation, Presumption are Delbriick’s three 
“degrees of intensity of Will’). “The particle dv, by 
virtue of its demonstrative force, has to indicate quite special 
circumstances, present to the mind of the subject who is. 
speaking, and also intelligible to the hearer” (p. 387). In 
other words, xév means “in existing circumstances generally, 
as I regard them,” dv “in such and such particular circum- 
stances.” It scems hopeless even to state intelligibly, much 


— less to discuss, such subtle distinctions in a limited space; 


the whole question hinges upon examination of the largest 
possible number of examples, and the larger number one 
examines, the more one feels that a consistent system of inter- 
pretation requires the application of violence to perfectly 
plain sentences. Any original difference between the par- 
ticles had so far diéd out at the time of the composition of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, that no really crucial sentence can be 
looked for; and the materials give no ground for more than 
a purely subjective solution, since comparative philology 
appears quite unable to supply any suggestive analogies. In 
other words, Dr. Thiemann is on the right tack, but has 
sailed out of sight of land without compass or sextant. 

Dr. Gemott’s Einieitung cannot be considered a good 
book for the introduction of a schoolboy to the study of 


‘Homer. It comprises four chapters: “ Homer und die Hom. 


Gedichte,” “Troja und Ilion,” “Ithaka,” “die Berechnung- 
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der Tage in Ilias und Odyssee.”’ The first gives a scanty 
sketch of a few of the elements of the Homeric question, 
laying far more stress upon inconsistencies than is advisable 
for beginners. The second and third give a very brief 
account (illustrated by two maps borrowed from other books) 
of the localities, and insisting on the impossibility of con- 
ciliating them with the poems. The last chapter is a bare 
analysis of the Iliad and Odyssey divided according to the 
days of the narrative; a piece of work which the author 
himself very wisely depreciates, when he says ‘the Homeric 
poems do not bind themselves to time; they begin or end 
a day whenever the situation appears to demand it.” 

The two school-programmes by Barnirz and HaxrsrckE 
deal with the same well-worn problem in the same 
well-worn way. Dr. Baenitz is not satisfied with Lach- 
mann’s resolution of the first book into three distinct 
Lieder, but finds that it consists of five sections by five 
different poets; his analysis being mainly directed to 
proving that the scene in Olympus is by a different hand 
from the “ plaint of Achilles”? in which Thetis first appears. 
The remarks on the second book aim chiefly at establishing 
two theses: first, that the speech of Agamemnon in the 
assembly was serious advice, and not meant merely to test 
the people; secondly, that the “catalogue” was written 
strophically, and that all lines which interfere with this 
arrangement are interpolated. | 

Dr. Hansrcke would show that the first book, as we have 
it, is formed by the fusing of three forms in which the pus 
was sung at different periods, with a. few lines interpolated 

by the commission of Peisistratos. | 
—- It is to be hoped that Lachmann would blush at the 
arguments of his disciples. 

Dr. Sizerriep, though far from being a defender of the 
unity of the Iliad, is chiefly concerned in this programme 
with rebutting the arguments of the many critics who have 
endeavoured to make out that the five books which form 
Lachmann’s “ Achilleis” are an inferior patchwork by 
numerous and late hands. While rejecting, with almost all 
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commentators, the-battle of the gods in Xvi, as well as the 
incident of the slaying of Asteropaios, he maintains that, 
with the exception of several short passages in each book, 
the story hangs well together, and does not deserve the 
animadversions of its assailants. He even defends with 
great ingenuity the much-disputed lines xvi 228-232, and 
altogether shows a spirit of moderation and good sense which 
it is pleasant to find in German criticism. Though not very 
original, the pamphlet may be found useful by scholars 
interested in the minuter study of the Homeric question. 

Dr. Anton’s continuation of an essay of which 32 pages 
were published last year consists of a very brief resumé of 
the derivations of names and epithets of gods which have 
been proposed by various etymologists; with the very 
obvious intention of bringing Dr. Goebel—* mit dem iiber-. 
haupt,” Dr. Anton asserts, “eine neue Epoche der Worter- 
klarung beginnt”’—into the most favourable light. Time’ 
will judge Dr. Goebel, if he ever gets a hearing ; meanwhile 
this little work is too compressed to.be of value for practical 
purposes, and too one-sided and partial for those who would 
wish to form a fair opinion on the merits of the new departure 
in etymology ; which if it is worth anything, deserves a very 
careful study in the original work. weg | 

_ Dr. Brocks ingeniously conjectures trép Aa, in IL. xvi 330,, 
for the very obscure émepdéa of the vulgate; a word which. 
has puzzled ancient and modern commentators alike. dymov 
Zyovras he translates “ guarding their folk,” and compares 
Tl. xxtv 729. He unfortunately does not attempt to explain. 
away the obvious difficulty that there is no sufficient reason 
why so easy a phrase should ever have been altered into an 
obscure one; perhaps he supposes the explanation to lie~ 
in the apparent impiety of supposing that a city could ever 


have been saved “in spite of Zeus.” 3 


_Fronwetn’s Verbum Homericum is a posthumous work, | 
introduced by a few words by Dr. Delbrick. It consists of 
a complete index to all the verbal forms in Homer, arranged 
in. all cases under their primaries ; a method which has its 
advantages in certain scientific investigations, but will hardly - 
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be found so useful for general purposes as the purely alpha- 
betical order. The work however is not intended to rival 
such concordances as Seber’s or Dr. Dunbar’s: while it does 
not seem to offer anything that cannot be got from Ebeling’s 
lexicon. It is indeed a task of self-denying labour which 
one cannot but think might have been more usefully 
employed. 

Next comes K. Frey’s lively, almost rollicking, but 
trenchant attack upon A. Kirchhoff and Lachmann’s treatment 
of the Odyssey and the Iliad, especially the former. The 
writer is a strong upholder of the unity of the Iliad; 
whether he is a chorizont or no he does not tell us. He 
freely admits inconsistencies in the poems, but by enthusias- 
tically appealing to poetic genius and the impulse to draw 
each picture as an independent unit in the brightest colours, 
he overrides all such difficulties. The pamphlet will repay 
half an hour’s reading. | 

Dr. Burcuarpr deduces the two main uses of ofos in 
Homer, the “ exclamative-” and the relative, from the original 
demonstrative sense, and shows how the old paratactic con- 
struction gradually passed, as with other relative pronouns, 
into the hypotactic. The work, as may be gathered from its 
small compass, gives merely an outline, and very few discus- 
sions of individual passages are attempted. It seems a pity 
that nothing more should have been done in this direction. 

otro The difficult phrase of to ye Aéovte dvw, for instance, of 
ae 554, might well have received a more careful examination, 
“ae as it is not easily-to be fitted into a general theory of the 
 - Homeric use of the pronoun. : 

Miss Harrtson’s very interesting book is designed not so 
much for students of Homer as for those who desire to be 
introduced to archaeology by pleasant paths; and by them it 
will be found full of sound instruction. The illustrations of 
the adventures of Odysseus which aycient art supplies us in 
abundance are traced with all thoroughness from the most 
archaic vase to the latest contorniate, and the vitality of the 
myth of the sirens is proved by its power of development i in 
yet more ete times. 3 | | 
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Last year, 1882, brought us one work of capital importance, 
Mr. D. B. Monro’s Homeric Grammar ; the most considerable 
contribution of English scholarship to Homeric philology. 
Of course no account of it can be needed here. 

Ficx’s short paper in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, V1, p. 139 sq., 


presents an entirely new view of the Homeric dialect, and one 
which deserves the most careful consideration. The sketch. 


which he there presented has since been developed at length 
in a restoration of the Odyssey to what he maintains to be its 
original form, the Aeolic dialect. 


Dr. Srrri analyses with great fullness all the cases where 


lines in the Odyssey are repeated either from other books or 


from the Iliad, in order to find the indications which may | 
exist as to the priority of one or other of the duplicate 
passages. He proceeds with a good deal of sound sense, and, 


his results are well worth consideration. His main conclu- 


sions, which may pass for a sort of “left-centre” creed in the 
line of Homeric parties, are roughly these. That the Odyssey 


was originally based on the older nostos contained in books v 
to 1x, but interspersed with considerable interpolations. 
This was then extended by the addition of the later nostos, 
books x to x11, and the poem “ Odysseus in Ithaca ” scattered 


over the last twelve books. But these two additions he is at 


least inclined to believe were by the original poet; he thus 


decisively differs from Kirchhoff. Then came the Telemachia 
and the large addition from the middle of the 23rd book to 


the end of the 24th; and finally many interpolations, notably 
the Theoklymenos episodes. 
The greater part of the Iliad, including the catalogue and 


the funeral games, and probably the Presbeia, 1s older: 


than the whole of the Odyssey; the Doloneia and the 24th 


book are however younger than the original parts of the 


~ Odyssey, but older than the Telemachia. 


Kositinskt’s dissertation starts from the assumption—no: 


doubt a correct one—that short. vowels can be lengthened. by 
the arsis but that they must remain short in the thesis. 
The passages which contravene this law are considered and 
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emended or pronounced spurious; but the work is immature 
and by no means satisfactory. 

_ Hecnr’s dissertation consists of criticisms on parts of Lehr’s 
work, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis. He shows in several 
instances the failure of Aristarchus’ attempt to establish 
absolute uniformity in the Homeric use of words, and his 
suggestions, if not strikingly new or important, are sound and 
sensible. The words discussed are évrea, évapa, &c. (explained 
to mean originally “deadly weapons”’), yuia, Sais, eGerpas, 
oH Kos. 

_Boxre’s tract is purely archacologival, a catalogue raisonné 
of the known works of ancient art referring to the Odyssey. 
There are also three short appendices, on the representation 
of metamorphoses in ancient art, on the potter Nikosthenes, 
_and on the origin of the fish-tailed type of the siren. 

Dr. Ap. Faust gives us but a poor specimen of the Homeric 
paradox. He thinks that Peisistratos, the son of Nestor, was 
not in the original Odyssey, but was interpolated by Peisis- 
tratos the Tyrant of Athens, in order to confirm the legend of 
the Neleid origin of his family. The arguments throughout 
are extravagant and tasteless, as might be expected. - 

Dr. Anton has now completed the list of the epithets of 
the gods, and the first part of the comprehensive work which 
he promises, and which he has been bringing out in fragments 
for several years in school programmes. It may be useful as 
a book of reference to the different authorities; but it is 
somewhat disfigured by a too obvious partiality for the lucu- 
brations of Dr. Goebel. The extravagant importance which 
was assigned to him in the earlier preface however dis not 
now find open expression. 

Nixsr’s book is the most ambitious production of the year 
in the dreary field of the ‘ higher criticism.’ His main thesis 
is that the Iliad and Odyssey are not founded, as is generally 
supposed, upon an old legend of Troy; but that the story is 
itself the creation of the poet. Niese even goes so far as to 
deny the existence of any earlier ‘ Volkspoesie’ at all. On 
the base of the comparatively short poems in which the tale 
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was first brought to light succeeding rhapsodes built up in 
gradual layers the structure as we have it, each taking © 
advantage of the work of his predecessors without being 

able to add much from his own store. The bulk of the work 

is taken up in an exposition of these later strata, and is about 

as dreary as the rest of the myriad of similar productions with. 
which Germany has favoured us. It is hardly to be conceived 

that Niese will find many followers. 

Dr. Roruz is in the main a devoted follower of Kirchhoff ; 
the first portion of his essay aims at proving the correctness 
of that critic’s analysis of the first half of the Odyssey, and. 
supporting it by tracing out the vexed question of the sup- 
planting of the motive of the wrath of Poseidon by the 
motive of the wrath of Zeus on behalf of Helios. To this 
end Dr. Rorue conjecturally reads [Tocedav for Kpoviwy in 
xr 405, and makes up the original account of the shipwreck 
from x11 403-414, 420, 421, vir 251-253. The second part 
of the programme however combats Kirchhoff’s view that the 
“first continuation” which brought Odysseus home to his 
house was the work of a later hand than the “first nostos.”’ 
Dr. Rorne shows good reason for considering that the oldest 
form of ‘Odysseus in Ithaca”—in which there were only 
twenty suitors and they were slain, not-in the palace, but in 
the grove of Apollo outside the town—was an integral part 
of the oldest Odyssey. | , 

The thesis of H1nricus’s elaborate essay is that the episode 
of the restoration of Chryseis to her father, Tl. 1 428-492, is 
a piece of miserable patchwork composed of reminiscences not 
only from the Iliad and Odyssey, but also to a great extent — 
from the hymn to the Pythian Apollo. He gives a table 
showing that some portion at least of every line throughout the 
passage is borrowed, almost always losing its appropriateness 
in the process. His method is thus the same as that of Sittl in 
the work above noticed; a method which is at the present 
moment the principal instrument of the advanced criticism in 
Germany. The “Flickmeister” to whom we owe the cento he 
considers to be the same as the unfortunate ‘‘Redactor ”” who 
has had to endure such outpourings of contempt from Kirchhoff 
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and his followers for the way in which he reduced the Odyssey. 
to the miserable condition in which we now have it. 


' Note.—It is necessary to call attention to the fact that 
various circumstances have made it impossible for me to claim 
any pretence to completeness in the above list of Homeric. 
work for the last two years. The programme literature for 
1882, in particular, I have hardly been able to touch, and I 
fear that my apologies may be due to more than one author 
whose work may have deserved especial respect. 


WALTER LEAF. 


PLATO IN ENGLAND IN 1881, 1882, 


H. Jackson: On Plato’s Republic, v1 509D sqqg. in Journal of Philology, x 
132-150; Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas, 1, 1b. x 253-298; 1, 2d. xt 
287-331. 

R. D. Archer-Hind: On some difficulties in the Platonic Psychology, 1b. x 120-131. 

(W. H. Thompson : Introductory Remarks on the Philebus, tb. xt 1-22. 

L. Campbell : A Neglected Manuscript of Plato, ib. xi 195-200. 

J. Gow: The Nuptial Number, Republic vir 246, 1b. x11 91-102. 

I. Bywater : Atakta, ib. x 72-78. 

C. Badham : Platoniea, in Mnemosyne, x 290-294, 324; Ad libr. x de legibus, 
ib. x 3837-854, x1 47-58; Ad libr. viii de cece ib. x1 190-202 ; Parali- 
pomena, ib, x1 237-245. 

A. W. Benn: The Greek Philosophers, 1171-274. Kegan Paul, 1882. 

B. H. Kennedy: The Theaetetus, with Translation and Notes. Cambridge 
University Press, 1881. : 

L. Campbell: The Theaetetus with English Notes. 2nd edition. Clarendon Press, 
1882. 

T. Maguire: The Parmenides with Introduction Analysis and Notes, Dublin, 1882. 

J. Purves: Selections from the Dialogues. Clarendon Press, 1883. 


EnciisH work upon Plato is headed’ by three articles of 
Mr. H. Jackson in the Journal of Philology, vols. x, xi, the 
commencement of what bids fair to be the most important 
enterprise of recent years in this department. The first or 
introductory paper modifies considerably the usual interpre- 
tation of rep. v1 509 D. It begins (§ 1) by rejecting the 
ordinary views, (1) that the universe is compared to a quadri- 
partite line, and (2) that three of the four sections correspond 
‘to the aic@nrta, paPnwar ied idéae of Arist. metaph.16. On 
the contrary, the simile is put forward to teach that as 
particulars have ‘images,’ i.c. shadows or reflexions, so the 
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ideas have ‘images’ or reflexions. And this is found to 
accord (§ 2) with the simile of the cave, when rightly 
explained. -Thus two methods of study are contrasted (§ 3); 
that of Dialectic, in which the soul uses hypotheses as 
starting-points to ascend to a first principle, and the inferior 
method by which the soul; using visible representations, 
descends from unverified hypotheses to conclusions alike 
unverified. What then are the objects of study by the latter 
method? Not mathematical conceptions exclusively, but 
quite generally Adyou, general definitions, which are b7rolécers 
because assumed to correspond with the ideas of which they 
are the ‘images,’ representations often imperfect and at the 
best. incapable of verification. The method of study to be 
pursued with the inferior section of vontov is, in short, the 
SevTepos mAods of Phaedo 101 c-x, only that in the Phaedo 
Socrates despairs of attaining a first principle from which to 
deduce his t7oléces, thereby converting them into exact 
representations of ideas. 

The next article, ‘on the Philebus and Arist. astea iG, 
opens with a summary of the ideal theory as presented in 
republic and Phaedo: an idea answering to every common 
term (é éi woAAev), and the presence of the idea in 
. particulars making them what they are. With this is con- 
trasted Aristotle’s precise indications of a Platonism very 
unlike this: (i) ideas of natural objects only, (ii) common 
‘elements of ideas and particulars, (iii) a theory of ideal 
numbers, like the Pythagorean. Attempts have been made 
to explain this inconsistency, but mostly at the expense of 
Aristotle’s accuracy: he either misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented his master (Zeller, Bonitz). Mr. Jackson argues 
cogently and acutely that on the contrary Plato broke with 
the phase of the ideal theory to be found in republic x and — 
Phaedo, and he claims to verify from the other dialogues — 
Aristotle’s at first sight startling statements. With this 
object he examines the ontological part of the Philebus.. 
Whatever may be the verdict of succeeding time upon his 
main thesis, the invaluable aids rendered to the right under- 
standing of this single dialogue deserve the highest praise. 
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I may single out the treatment of the different paradoxes of 
the One and the Many (14 c), of the passage. 25 c—, of the 
different but allied functions of mérpsov and zrocdy, and the 
confirmation derived from a new interpretation of politicus 
283 p—287 4. The results obtained are then shown (with 
one or two exceptions) to agree to the letter with the 
summary of Platonism given in Arist. metaph. 1 6, which 
chapter receives a thorough discussion and elucidation. 

The paper on the Parmenides is no less rich in valuable 
results. Grote had accustomed English scholars to the view 
that in cé. i-vii of that dialogue Plato is urging against his 
own theory, the theory of rep. x and Phaedo, objections that 
he has nowhere answered. But Grote failed duly to recog- 
nize the positive side of the criticism, or to call attention to 
the suggestion (Parm. 132 p) that Forms or Kinds (eld) are 
models and types established in nature, whereof particulars 
are copies and likenesses. This suggestion Mr. Jackson takes 
_ to be the foundation of the maturer Platonism; as he puts it, 
the theory of immanent ideas is superseded by a theory of 
paradeigmatic ideas. The idea is incognizable by man. At 
the same time its assumption is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of knowledge. Ideas served to Plato as a basis for 
a theory of knowledge, to which the latter part of the 
Parmenides is found to afford contributions’ at the same time 
that it determines to some extent (1) the contents of the 
world of ideas, (2) the relation of idea to particular. Space 
forbids a further summary of the results of this masterly 
investigation. The hypotheses of the latter half of the 
dialogue are explained in an entirely novel way, as pre- 
senting distinct contemporary theories, Eleatic, Socratic, 
Cynic, Platonic, of the relations of éy and raAXa, theories which 
are successively passed under review to ascertain what account 
they give of predication and knowledge. The explanation 
bears upon it the stamp of reasonable probability, and 
additional confirniation is afforded by the agreement (1) of 
the Parmenides with the Philebus, (2) of both with the 
Platonic system as depicted by Aristotle. 

Lastly, it should be noticed: as characteristic of these 
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admirable articles that they are based on careful and accurate 
philological study of the text. They may lead us to modify 
our whole conception of the Platonic system and of the order 
of the dialogues; but their author starts with the sober and 
determined purpose of arriving at Plato’s meaning in par- 
ticular dialogues, taken separately and in relation to each 
other. We shall look eagerly for the continuation of the 
series. 

The Journal of Philology, x 120-131, also contains a paper 
by Mr. Arcuer-Hinp on the Platonic Psychology, in which 
he offers an explanation of two well-known difficulties; (i) 
that desire, fear, and other passions are sometimes assigned 
to the body, Phaedo 66 c, sometimes to the soul, Philebus 35 c, ~ 
Timaeus 64 Bc; (ii) that while an argument in the Phaedo 
(80 , ef. 78 c) rests upon the assumed unity of soul, in 
Phaedrus 246 v, republic 434-441, Timaeus 69 c, soul appears 
as threefold and composite. The writer protests against 
Grote’s arbitrary assumption that Plato modified his doctrine 
to suit the purpose of each dialogue; a protest much needed 
when Grote’s great authority has induced a belief that Plato 
was not prepared with a system, that when seen ‘as he truly 
was’ he appears ‘inconsistent, contradictory, following the 
argument from one point of view only and therefore arriving 
at opposite conclusions.’ Zeller holds literally that three 
different parts of the soul are meant, but this is shown to 
lead to the hopeless inconsistencies of a soul extended in 
space and mortal. The writer’s own solution is that Qupoedés 
and év@upntixov, which make up the @vyrov eidos Wuyi, 
are modes of the soul’s operation dependent on its connexion 
with the body and perishable because that connexion is only 
temporary. All soul as such is eternal and uniform; there 
is only one kind of soul. The argument in the Phaedo is not 
affected by the threefold division, for the demonstration 
applies to soul as such, not to modes of its operation. If this 
solution be admitted for the second and graver difficulty, the 
earlier one vanishes. Whether the passions be ascribed to 
the body or to the soul is indifferent: they cannot affect soul 
except when it is in connexion with matter. It would 
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however be more correct to describe them as affections of 
the soul through the body, matter itself being insensate. | 
- Dr. Tuompson’s Introductory Remarks on the Philebus, 
Journal of Philology, xt 1-22, written as far back as 1855, 
area model of skilful exposition. They were designed as a 
help to beginners, but the advanced student cannot fail to 
profit by the valuable suggestions they contain, and to 
admire the philosophic insight and fertility of illustration 
with which the difficulties of the earlier part of the dialogue 
(11n-808) are treated. 

The neglected MS. of Plato, which Prof. CamppEeLn 
describes in the Journal of Philology x1 195-200, is one in 
the Maltestian Library now connected with the public 
Gymnasium in the town of Cesena, between Bologna and 
Brindisi. If not of the x1 century, it is at least older than 
any MS. at Venice except T and II. It is of thick cotton 
paper in large folio, about 40 lines to the page, with various 
readings and scholia, mostly by a nearly contemporary hand. — 
It contains (besides Table of Contents and the Life of 
Diogenes Laertius) 386 dialogues in the Thrasyllean order, 
including the 7 voOevdyevo. The Chitophon is the last of 
these 36, after which come, in the order given, Timaeus 
Locrus, Timaeus, Critias, Minos, 68 golden verses of Pytha- 
goras, and the books of the republic, with two leaves lost. Cf. 
Schanz Studien, pp. 9, 67. The text agrees closely with T in 
the Theaetetus, and the MS. has some of the ‘new scholia’ 
peculiar to T. But at politicus 275a it has in the text 
without error the words @edv. .. dec7rouev which are found 
only in the margin of T with an omission of 8 letters. Also 
certain various readings of T are here found in the text. Its 
original may have been a copy of T, but the corrector had 
access to other MSS. In the republic however it does not 
agree with T, but sometimes with II (Schanz’ D), sometimes 
with A against IJ, and is most nearly in agreement (at any . 
rate for the later books) with Bekker’s mM (Vat. 61). If 
Schanz is right in assuming 11 to be derived from A, then ° 
the MS, in question has come seats a os of A which 
had been corrected from IT. 
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Mr. Gow’s article on the Platonic Number (rep. vi1r 246), 
Journal of Philology x11 91-102, proposes 6000 and 7500 as 
the first and second parts of the whole ‘ geometrical number ’ 
which is therefore 13,500. The various interpretations pos- 
sible for the several mathematical technical phrases are 
exhaustively enumerated and criticized with care and discern- 
ment. While admitting that the problem is to a certain 
extent indeterminate, the writer takes 4800, 2700 to be the 
two dpywovias: their sum 7500=3 x 5 x 4x 5x5 x 5, 
and it is shown that the words ézitpitos mvOunv wepmdds 
autvyels tpis avenbels (or, as Aristotle says, étay yévntas 
oTepeds) may be interpreted to mean this number. 

To the criticism of the text Mr. Bywarer contributes a 
few well-considered emendations of passages in the republic. 
Our chief representative in this field, Dr. Bapwam, has again 
been actively engaged upon the Jaws. His recent contribu- 
tions towards rendering this dialogue more intelligible extend 
over fifty pages in Cobet’s journal, and are as acute and bold, 
and not unfrequently as convincing, as ever. 

In the two vigorous chapters on Plato in The Crock 
Philosophers Mr. Bruny has given proof of no common 
ability which may serve for the advancement no less than 
the popularization of knowledge. He represents Plato as 
at first an agnostic, and the earliest dialogues (Charmides, 
Laches, Lysis, Euthyphron) as attempts to turn Socratic 
method against. Socratic doctrine. He thinks the apology 
unhistorical, though (p. 215) he allows that .it reproduced 
one important feature of Socratic teaching, the distinc- 
tion between soul and body and the relatively greater 
importance of the former. The scheme of the repudlic was 
derived from a consideration of the older simpler and subor- 
dinate forms of political association. Mr. Benn is disposed 
strongly to. emphasize the social and political influences at 
-work upon the great philosophic reformer, before all things 
‘an Hellene and an Aristocrat.’’ But he goes too far when 
he affirms that Plato cared for knowledge no more than as. 
a means to an end—the end being the preservation of the 
state. The book is interesting for its fresh, stimulating 
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presentation of views which deeper research will sometimes 
confirm but oftener correct. | 

Prof. Krennepy’s edition of the Theaetetus is especially 
valuable for its careful rendering of the text and the opinion 
of so competent an authority on the grammatical construction. 
It does not enter much into detail upon the philosophical 
questions involved — sufficiently however for the needs of 
schoolboys for whom the book was in some measure intended. 

Prof. CAMPBELL has a second, enlarged edition of the same 

dialogue; a work too well known both here and in Germany 
to require fresh commendation. With much satisfaction 
Prof. Campbell points in the preface to the steady advance in 
Platonic studies since 1861 when his edition first appeared. 
_ Prof. Macurre has edited the Parmenides with introduction 
and notes that are subtle and erudite. Without noticing the 
attempts of his predecessors, he comes forward afresh to solve 
the difficulties of the dialogue; but while all that he writes is, 
entitled to.attentive study, it may be doubted if he has suc- 
ceeded in clearing away its impenetrable obscurity. 

Amongst a number of recent school editions of the easier 
dialogues the Selections edited by Mr. Purvzs, with intro- 
duction by Prof. Jowett (1888), deserves especial mention. 
The notes are clear and helpful and the work well fitted to 
introduce the student to some of Plato’s literary masterpieces. 


R. D. HICKS. 


VIRGIL IN 1881 AND 1882. 


ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS, 


W. H. Kolster. Vergil’s Eklogen in ihrer Strophischen Gliederung nachgewiesen 
mit Kommentar. Leipzig, Teubner, 1882. 

Clement L. Smith. Virgil’s instructions for ploughing, fallowing, and rotation 
of crops (Georg. 1 43-83). American Journal of Philology, Vol. iii No. 8. _ 

Conington and Nettleship. The Works of Virgil, with a Commentary by John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. %., Eclogues and Georgics, fourth edition, revised, 
with corrected orthography and additional notes and essays, by H. Nettleship, 
M.A. London, Whittaker and Bell, 1881. 


AENEID. 


Dr. James Henry. Aeneidea, or critical, exegetical, and aesthetical remarks on 
the Aeneid. Vol. wii. Dublin, Printed for the Trustees of the Author, 

e188} ,and 1882, <; : 

Ladewig’s Virgil. Vol. ti. ed. Schaper. 

Tohann Kvicala. Neue Beitrdge zur Fiktaireng der Aeneis, nebst mehreren 
Hzxcursen und Abhandlungen. Prag, Tempsky, 1881. 


GENERAL, 


E. Albrecht. Wiederholte Verse und Verstheile bei Vergil. Termes, Vol. xvi 
part 3. 

Wenzel Kloucek. Zu Vergilius. Zeitschrift fiir die Oesterreichischen Gymnasien, 
1881. Parts virr and rx. 

T. L. Papilion, M.A. Virgil, with an Introduction and Notes. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1882. 


Mr. Kotsrrr’s commentary is elaborate and careful; the | 
main characteristic of the book, however, is the author’s 
attempt to re-establish the principle of a strophic division of 
the Eclogues. Ribbeck’s strophic arrangement is, in Mr. 
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_Kolster’s opinion, a failure owing to the fact that it does 
not sufficiently follow the meaning of the words; and it is 
accordingly on the order of the sentences that the partition 
before us is based. Whether Mr. Kolster has proved his 
point I think more than doubtful. Except in the case 
of the seventh and eighth eclogues, in which the strophic 
arrangement is obvious, the schemes proposed in his edition 
seem to me forced and unnatural: they not seldom override 
the natural divisions between the speakers in the dialogue, 
and sometimes violate the sequence of ideas; e.g. in Kel. 11 
88-9 et dixit moriens, ‘te nunc habet ista secundum. diwit 
Damoetas, inuidit stultus Amyntas, there is no natural separa- 
tion between the lines. The same holds good of 11 69-70 
A Oorydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit: semiputata tibe 
frondosa uitis in ulmo est: 111 84-5 bisque die numerant ambo 
pecus, alter et haedos. werum id quod, etc. As might be ex- 
pected, the theory sometimes requires the hypothesis of a 
lacuna. But what is to be said of the proposal to insert 
between 39 and 40 of the tenth Hclogue the se ange 


hexameter : 
quanta tune forem felicitate beatus ? 


Mr. OC. L. Smirn’s Essay contains valuable and suggestive 
notes, and is well worth reading. 

In the fourth edition of Messrs. Contneton and Nrtriz- 
suip’s Virgil, the editor has revised the orthography, which 
had been that of Wagner’s school edition, and corrected and 
enlarged the commentary. The Berne Scholia have been 
consulted throughout, so far as the editor knows, for the first 
time by any modern commentator. The additional essays 
are (1) on the Life of Virgil, (2) on Virgil and his ancient 
critics, (3) on the ancient commentators on Virgil, (4) on the 
text of Virgil, with an account of the Virgil manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library by Mr. F. Madan, one of the sub- 
librarians. The Life of Virgil is based upon the memoir by” 
Suetonius. The second essay is an attempt to trace to other 
sources the Virgilian criticisms in Macrobius, Gellius, and 
Servius, the conclusions arrived at being that the Macrobian 
Servius cannot be the same as the Servius of the commentary, 
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but is probably a mere persona in the dialogue, and that. 
much of the criticism is ultimately to be referred to the 

Aeneidomastix of Carvilius Pictor, the works of Herennius de 

uitiis, and of Perellius Faustus de furtis Vergilit, the opotd- 

Tntes of Octavius Avitus, and Asconius contra obtrectatores 

Vergilii. The essay on the ancient commentators is in great 

part an attempt to ascertain the period to which the Virgilian 

notes common to Nonius and the later commentators should 

be assigned. 

Probably most English students of Virgil are familiar. 
with the first two volumes of Dr. Hznry’s work. This. 
volume contains notes on the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Aeneids. The length of the commentary has abated con- 
siderably since the first volume; but in other respects we. 
have just what might have been expected, the remarks of 
a man of a singular genius for interpretation, unflagging 
humour and vivacity, strong common sense, wide reading 
and observation, but altogether insufficient training in the 
art of criticism. Lovers of literature will find the Aeneidea 
highly racy and interesting. An intending commentator 
ought to read every one of Dr. Henry’s notes, or he may miss 
something good; on the other hand it is provoking to come 
across so much writing for which I know no better epithet. 
than amateurish. What justification, for instance, can be 
adduced for Dr. Henry’s gibes at Wagner and Ribbeck? 
Such mere prejudice, however amusing and characteristic, is. 
unworthy of the position which he holds among scholars. 

ScHaPeR has published a ninth edition of the second. 
volume of Ladewig’s Virgil. As a school-edition (and as. 
such it must be judged) the book is a model of scholarly — 
handling. | 

Kvicaxa’s volume consists partly of a number of valuable and 
suggestive notes, mostly on the first four books and especially » 
on the fourth, partly of essays on various points. JI. and II. 
treatof the second book, comparing Virgil’s account of the siege 
of Troy with other accounts. III. is a discussion on the begin- 


ning’s and. conclusions of speeches in the Aeneid. A catalogue — 


of passages is given in which speeches do or do not begin 
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with the beginning of the line. In IV. the author discusses 
the symmetry of words in the Aeneid under the following 
heads: (a) an adjective at the beginning, a substantive at the 
end (omnes—annos): a genitive at the beginning, another 
‘case at the end (Zithoni—cubile) : (b) substantive at the be- 
ginning, adjective at the end (ductores—ferentes) : and other 
words in adjectival connexion similarly balanced; e.g. nulla 
—sororum: quidquid -— curae: quos— maritos. (c) Balance 
between two verbs: accipiunt—fatiscunt: cedebat—trahebat ; 
with many other grammatical correspondences. V. In this 
essay the question of alliteration in the Aeneid is treated 
with extraordinary industry. It must however be remarked 
that the subjects of these essays hardly seem to deserve the 
pains bestowed upon them. 

It is noteworthy that Henry, Schaper, and Kviéala all 
maintain the genuineness of Aeneid 1 567-88 (iamque adeo 
—ferebar). Kvicala thinks that Virgil struck these lines out 
after he had written vi 511 foll. (a passage inconsistent with 
them), and that~Varius and Tucca’ therefore published the 
Aeneid without them. In answer to this it may be urged 
that the editors of the Aeneid had no compunction about 
leaving other inconsistencies in the narrative untouched. 
But the problem really reduces itself to a simple issue. The 
lines in question exist in none of the oldest manuscripts; 
they are unknown to Tiberius Donatus, and not one of them. 
is quoted by a single grammarian, but Servius asserts that 
they were expunged by Varius and Tucca. Apart from the 
unquestionable merit of the verses themselves, this is the 
only piece of evidence that we have on the subject; and 
what is it worth? Varius and Tucca were intimate friends 
of Virgil, and Varius was an epic poet second only, if 
second at all, to Virgil himself. Is it conceivable that two 
such men would have been guilty of the Vandalism of 
destroying twenty genuine lines of Virgil? 

Secondly, had they really done so, we may be pretty 
certain that no record of the fact would have remained. 
There is absolutely no proof of any copy of the Aeneid ever 
seeing the light but that which they edited. 
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But, thirdly, we may dismiss the statement of Servius as 
‘worthless. For if we believe it, we are also entitled to 
‘believe his other assertion (which indeed has much older 
‘authority in its favour) that the Aeneid began with ile ego 
qui quondam. . . The fact seems to be that it was easy for 
‘any clever interpolator of the Aeneid to allege that his lines 
‘had been expunged by Virgil’s literary executors. On 
ir 204 and vi 289 Servius quotes four very passable hexa- 
‘meters, which no one, so far as I know, now supposes to 
‘have come from the hand of Virgil, but which have just 
the same external evidence in their favour as those in 
the second book: ab eius emendatoribus sublati sunt. 

_ Anprecut’s paper is a very careful study of a point of 
detail. | 

KiouceK’s Notes are of more or less value on isolated 
‘passages. ‘The writer proposes some absurd conjectures, as 
Veneris proelia for praemia, Aen. Iv 33, and igneus for one 
-xir 894, 

Mr. Papriton’s edition oi etios: in a serviceable and 
attractive form, the results of most of the recent bee Searein: | 
criticism. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


PROPERTIUS IN 1881 AND 1882. 


Select Elegies of Propertius, with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by 
J. P. Postgate (Macmillans, 1881, pp. exlvili, 272). 

Propertius in 1880 with some new Emendations, J. P. Postgate. (Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society, 1 pp. 372-86, 1881, London, Triibner.) - 

Beitrage zur Berichtigung der Elegien des Propertius, J. Vahlen, (Monatsbericht 
der kinigl. preuss: Akademie der Wissenschaften eu Berlin, 1881, pp. 335— 362.) 

Quaestionum Propertianarum specimen, L. Polster. Programm des kinigl. @ymna- 
siums zu Ostrowo, 1881, pp. 17. 

Zu lateinischen dichtern, E. Baehrens. (Fleckeisen.N. J. fiir Philologie, 1881, 
p. 408-410.) 

Quaestiones Propertianae, ser. R. Scharf. (Inaugural Dissertation, Gottingen.) 
Halle, Nietschmann, 1881, pp. 73. : 

Zu Prop. tt 21. 11 sqq., R. Bitschopfsky. (Wiener Studien 111 p. 308, 1881.) 

Eine Properzhandschrift, H. Schenkl. (Wiener Studien uit p. 160, 1881.) 

Quaestiones Propertianae (Dissertatio Inauguralis), Carolus Brandt, Berlin, 
pp. 50. By 

Ueber zwei elegien des Propertius von J. Vahlen. (Aus den Sitzungsberichten der 
kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin vom Jahre 1882, p. 263.). 

Quaestiones Propertianae 11, J. Weidgen.. (Progr. des kinigl Gymnasiums.) 
Coblenz, 1882. 

Kritische Bemerkungen v. Guido Kihlewein. (Festgruss dem Dr. H. Heerwagen, 

pp. 1-17. Erlangen, 1882.) 

Storungen der antiken Buchform: Properz, Th. Birt. (Das antike Eee ile 
pp. 418-426. Berlin, Hertz.) 

Propertianum, R. Ellis. (Journal of Philology, x1 174. 1882.) 

De Codicibus Propertianis Dissertatio Philologica, seripsit R. Solbisky. qe 36. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1882. 


My own deatribatiot to Propertian studies may be first 
briefly disposed of. Its contents are as follows:—Introduction 


on the Life and Works of Propertius(Ch.1 Life and Character, 
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Ch. 11 Works and Style, Ch. 111 Grammar and Vocabulary, 
Ch. 1v Metre and Prosody, Ch. v Literary History) ; Fasti 
Propertiani; Text (about 30 elegies); Notes; Table of the 
Relations of Cornelia; Appendix A. Manuscripts and Com- 
parison of Readings with those of Baehrens’ and Palmer’s 
edition; Appendix B. On fulcire and its cognates; Appendix 
C. Comparison with the numbering of other editions ; Index 
to notes. I take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
numerous appreciative and helpful criticisms of my book. IL 
must mention in particular those of Prof. Exzis in the 
Academy of July 9, 1881, Prof. Parmer in Hermathena, No. 
vili p. 326, 1882, and of Dr. Macnus in the Philologische 
Wochenschrift of Sept. 9, 1882; and in the Athenaeum of Sept. 
8, 1881, and the Spectator of Dec. 8, 1881. I also take the 
opportunity of correcting some errata which had. escaped me. 
P. xxiii (note 2) for 11 8. 3 read 11 8. 39, p. xl 7.17 for allayed 
read alloyed, p. lvi, note 1 (end) for Argynnus read Argennum, 
p. cxxiv for alteration read alternation, p. cxlvii (margin) for | 
Petrarch and read Petrarch etc, Tewt: p. 42 v. 80 for reddita 
read credita. Notes: p.94 n.on v. 14 line 7 for untried read 
unfelt, p. 105 n. on v. 8 last line for land read hand, p. 183 n. 
on 2. 22 line 3 for texts read stems, p. 188 v. 14 for ‘nymphs’ 
read ‘nymph,’ p. 163 foot-note jor G. T. read W. T., p. 165 n. 
on v.47 for hunc read hic, (the same mistake occurs in the text,) 
p. 180 nv. on v. 57, for ear read car, p. 205 n. on v. 52 for per- 
fidia read perfida. Index: p. 264 prefatory note for line read 
verse, col. 2, 1. 3 for scribendo read scribendi, p. 266 col. 2 
euertere should be auertere and is consequently out of its 
place, 267 col. 1 s.v. forma the second reference should be 
206. 61. On p. xxxii of the preface, note 1, the reference 
to the pseudo- Donatus would have been better omitted. On p. 
191, note on v. 6, the Greek illustration should be expunged. 
It illustrates nothing but infatuation. 

Nor need I say much about my review of Propertian 
literature in the TRansacrions of 1880. It consists of eleven 
pages on the books published in that year, to which is sub- 
joined a sort of appendix of four pages more, containing emen- 
dations and critical observations on about twelve passages. 
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In these Beitrdége Herr VAHLEN gives an account of the 
changes which he introduced into Haupt’s text of Propertius 
(1879)! and the grounds which induced him to make them. 
In the course of this he is led to speak of Baehrens’ MSS. (of 
which he seems to have formed a too favourable opinion) as 
compared with the Neapolitanus and Groninganus (G), the 
interpolated character of which latter he shows by several 
examples. He deals with the following passages (Haupt’s. 
edition) 14. 4, 114. 4, 1 18. 5, 1 27. 18, 1v 10. 20 (where 
he quotes other exx. of the accumulation of final a). In12.7 
he reads quo submittat, taking the quo with melius (= quanto 
medius) after Lachmann Lucret. p. 226. He places a full stop 
at wias and in v. 18 retains the MSS. Zitora natiuis persuadent 
picta lapillis for persuadent se picta (esse)—an improbable pro- 
posal, not sufficiently supported by Vahlen. In 1 16.12 he © 
reads una with N. and defends it by a somewhat indis- 
criminate collection of passages. In 11 2. 28 he would give 
peraeque with N (rightly). He departs from the MSS. in 
the following cases: 11 10. 25 cudmen (MSS. carmen, which is 
‘better, see my note on the passage), 11 10. 25 conwicia for 
MS. conuiuvia (rightly). In some cases he has abandoned 
Haupt’s emendations for the received text, as1 15. 8; 1 10. 
25 nondum etiam (H. etenim) and rightly so; although so 
‘common a phrase as nondum etiam does not require Vahlen’s 
array of illustrations. So in 16. 4 domos Memnonias which 
he well illustrates by m1 18. 3-8 clausas—pudicas (H. puellas: 
other changes of H. here might have also been abandoned 
with advantage). In u 13.47 he reads quis (nom.) tam 
longaeuae minuisset fata senectae Grallicus Ihacis miles in aggert- 
bus? making it a wish; but query? In 1v 8. 88 he keeps 
respondi which he illustrates from Seneca de ira 1 6. 3, 
. 15.5. Int. 3. 16 he keeps e¢ arma. | 

Emendations which he does not put in the text are 1v 4. 55 
si posces for sic hospes (?), 111 8. 19 in iurgia wertas (?), 1 25. 38 
sepelire (?), 11 82. 56 at (for ef), also suggested by others, 126. 

1 I take this opportunity of assuring Dr. Magnus that my taking no notice of 


this edition (which appeared to him so surprising) was due to its being a bare text 
with no critical apparatus. 
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49 nam (?), 11 32. 86 prius for Parim (?). _Vahlen’s paper 
concludes with a mention of some transpositions which he 
regards as necessary, 11 9. 8-16 and 111 8. 9-26. 

Herr PoistEr’s ‘Specimen’ isworth attention. Amongst the 
best of his proposals is the suggestion that in mr 3. (Teubner 
text 1880) v. 8 regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate, which he 
refers to Aemilius Paulus, and v. 12 anseris et tutum uoce 
fuisse Iouem should change places, a change which in any 
_ ease improves the chronological order of the events. In 1v 3. 
7 he would read te modo uiderunt mitratos Bactra per ortus 
et modo munito Neuricus hostis equo,a very tempting conjecture. 
In 1v 4.39, 40 gued mirum in patrios Scyllam saeuisse capillos 
candidaque in s(a)euos tnguina uersa canes he proposes 
senos, the best conjecture that has been made here. See 
however for the text my Propertius Introd. p. lxv note. In 
iv 11. 26 he is again ingenious, reading fallaw Tantalee 
0 corripiare liquor for Tantaleo. The change however is not 
quite convincing. In iv 11. 50 he is possibly right in 
reading accessu for assensu, though he dwells too much on — 
the fact that adsessu is a draé Neyouevov. In 53 of the same. 
elegy he reads cuz sacratos for cuius rasos. In 1v 2. 48 
— eaeruleus cucumis tumidoque cucurbita uentre me necat et 
zunco brassica uincta leut he reads .decet, comparing IV 
4, 53 te toga picta decet, 1v 3. 384 et Tyria in radios 
uellera secta suos he reads serta, comparing Ov.- Met. 
6. 56. In 1v 8.13 sz tulerint castae is certainly an im- 
provement on si fuerint castaeé; but it is a case in which 
it 1s impossible to decide. He concludes with two sug- 
gestions on Tibullus, one, a plausible defence of the MS. 
reading Iv 0. 11 mane Geni, cape tura libens which he 
contends is the adj. manus, and one, in which the inevitable 
Nemesis appears, on 11.1. 67 inter dgnos, which might be , 
considered. if it would scan. Polster’s work, of which the 
above are selections, is marked throughout by ingenuity and 
attention to palaeographical probability. 

Herr BaEHRENS proposes to alter 11 33. 9 cum te iussit haba 
puellam cornua uno, 111 6. 25 non me moribus illa sed herbis 
amproba uicit, and 1v 7. 41 et grauiora rependit iniquis pensa 
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quasillis because of the absence of a strong caesura in the 2nd 
foot. I wonder who will follow him. In m1 22.6 nec, 
desiderio, Tulle, mouere meo he wishes to read tuae, sc. urbis.. 
This could hardly mean anything but ‘regret for your 
inamorata.’ 
_ Herr Scuarr’s Quaestiones Propertianae shows the weadlitione 
which characterize the average German inaugural dissertation... 
He divides his subject into the following parts: I. De poesis 
Propertianae ratione et consilio (1-11). IL. Discrimina quae, 
intercedunt inter libros singulos a) De argumentis (11-48) 
b) De uersuum.arte (48-45). III. Causae a quibus repe- 
tendae (sic) sunt librorum inter se discrimina (45-61). IV... 
_ De libri V. elegiarum compositione (61-78). ‘I 
Herr BrrscHoprsky wishes to read in 11 21. 11 f. 


Colchida sie hospes quondam decepit Iason. 
ciecta est. tenuit namgque Creusa domos. 


There is nothing new in this except the plural (for BER 
hie cites 1 6. 4, m1 11. 12, 1v 11. 40): The sentiment. is well 
illustrated from Eur. Andr. 155 sq., 34 sq. 

Herr Scuenkt calls attention to the Codex Ciucsnne’ It 
agrees in general with D V (Baehrens) and is therefore 

‘ worthless’ as an authority : it has however many agreements 
with the corrections in V and again many divergencies. It 
thus represents an older tradition than V and comes nearer to 
N (the Neapolitan), regarding the place of which Schenkl 
agrees with Leo’s paper in the Rheinisches Museum of 1880. 

Herr Branopr begins with a defence of the readings of N 
in a number of passages where Bachrens has attacked it, 
which is in most instances successful though not strikingly 
original. Then (p. 14) he shows that N has preserved the 
right reading or traces of the same in several instances where 
the reading of the Groninganus (G) has been adopted by 
critics, e.g. in 1. 81 aut canerem Aegyptum aut Nilum cum 
attractus in urbem septem captiuis debilis ibat aquis he finds 
ah, tractus in attractus and compares 111. 5 ah ducere where.N 
has adducere. He next argues in favour of its superiority to 
Valla’s codea, taking the four passages 11 22: 48, 111 7, 22; tv 1. 
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78, 1v 4.55. In the first passage he wishes to read cur recipi: 
quam non nouerit tlle uetat ? N having cur... quae non... 
wetat. In part III (p. 20) he argues against Lachmann’s five 
book. theory and his assumption of hiatus in 1 6. In the 
fourteenth section (p. 25) he discusses the dates of the several 
books and well points out the difference of the metrical treat- 
ment in the second and third (p. 27). The 5th section deals 
with the last book, the elegies composing which he examines in 
detail. He defends 1v 10. 5 imbuis exemplum palmae by 111 14. 
5, 1v 11.80 ete. On vv. 43, 44 of the same poem he suggests 
that 2/i refers to Claudius. The dissertation concludes with 
some transpositions in the Paetus elegy 11 26. 31, 82 and 11 34 
and emendation of 1.11. 21 an mihi non maior cara custodia 
matre es? for carae matris, and of 11.22. 44 aut si es dura 
nega. sin es non dura uenito. quid iuuat haec nullo ponere 
uerba loco? for et. Brandt’s work is careful and thoughtful 
throughout. But the subjects of his dissertation are now 
very hackneyed. nti 1 SE 
Herr VAHLEN first discusses 1 8. He now rejects Scali- 
ger’s proposal to interchange the places of couplets 15, 16, 
and 18, 14 and reads w¢ instead of e¢ in v. 15.. His arguments 
are inconclusive. He would have it that the natural divisions 
of the first part of the poem 1-8, 9-16, 17-26 or 8, 8, 10 
lines respectively, is a strong argument. Yet quite as natural 
divisions are 1-8; 9-12, 15, 16; 138, 14, 17-20; 21-26, viz. 
8, 6, 6, 6 lines respectively. He does not state the case for 
the transposition, which he admits however gives a good 
syntax, fairly. It is not correct to say that this connexion of 
patiatur with aura involves or assumes the suppression 
of an almost indispensable intermediate step in the concep- 
tion. He gives the meaning of the lines as ‘Moge kein 
feindseliger Windhauch meine Bitten verwehen und wenn du 
. absegelst mich am einsamen Strande festgebannt dich grausame 
rufen lassen;’ but he leaves out of sight. the fact that the 
hostile wind that makes light of Propertius’ prayers is regarded. 
as the same wind which leaves him to complain on the 
shore. Again tales wentos are not ‘die jetzt wehenden un- 
gunstigen Winde,’ but the awrae inimicae to Propertius, as 
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I have pointed out elsewhere.. He is more successful in 
defending the voc. praewecta in v. 19. On 22 he propounds 
a view of werba querar taken absolutely, which is in inde- 
pendent agreement with mine. In m1 1. 5 stwe illam Cois 
fulgentem incedere cogis, a passage which he discusses 
with great minuteness, he defends the MS. reading, taking 
cogis in the sense of causing or something of that kind, and 
as referring only to the result. He compares Hor, Kp. 1 9. 
2, 1 1. 226, ete. His arguments are worthy of attention ; 
but they hardly reach the point of conviction. Lastly 
(p. 279) he defends the genuineness of 11 34. 37, 8 
Theseus infernis, superis testatur Achilles hic Ixioniden ille 
Menoetiaden. 

Herr WeE1nGEN discusses twelve passages of the last cas 
books. Perhaps his most fortunate proposal is to read in Iv 
(v) 9. 42 aspicite haec fesso uix mihi tecta patent for 
accipit... terra patet, though here fecta must be called 
doubtful. Where the words occur again in v. 66 he would 
read accipit. haec fesso nune mihi terrapatet. Intv (v) 4.55 
he would read si capies, patria metuar regina sub aula, the 
latter part of which is ingenious. In 11 18. 3 (1v 17) 31 he 
would read ut t2bi—nauta sinas hominum qui traicis umbras 
—hac animae portent corpus inane citae, comparing 119. 16. 
In 1v 9. 24 he proposes Jucus ubt umbroso segregat (for 
Jecerat) orbe nemus, an unnecessary emendation, as indeed is 
shown by a passage which he quotes himself, Ov. A. A. 111 
689 silua nemus non alta facit. His proposals are some- 
times much too rash, e.g. 1v (v) 4. 55 for a duce Tarpeio he 
would read hac uice wnibe Louis. 

Herr Ktnizwern has observations and anieidnons on 
about 14 places of Propertius of which the most likely are 
intecta for intecta 1v (v) 11. 7 and Afossa (referring to 
Xerxes’ army) for Htrusca 11 4. 1 (L. Miiller’s text) non 
tot Achaemeniis armatur Atossa sagittis. In ut 380. 35 
he wishes to read guamquam Idaea parens (Cybele) for guamvis 
Ida parens and defends the proposal at great length. 

Following out his views upon the ‘ancient book’ with 
a view to Propertius, Herr Birr seeks. to show that the 
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traditional division of four. books is erroneous and that 
the poems should. be divided into a single book (Cynthia 
Monobiblos) and a collection of four books (retpd@uBros 
avvtaéis) which were published together. The theory 
has a good deal to recommend it. Besides the argu-. 
ments adduced by Lachmann in favour of a five book 
arrangement which Birt reinforces, e.g. the argument 
from the subject of 1 13 sed tempus, ete. (on which 
however Birt lays too much stress!) and the inordinate 
length of book ‘11,’ it has the advantage of explaining the 
curious title Monobiblos, which no doubt represents a correct 
tradition as it appears in the Martial lemma, and also of 
accounting (which Lachmann’s theory does not) for Nonius’ 
_ quotation of iam liquidum nautis aura secundat iter (11 21. 
14) from the 38rd book. It is-curious that the Cynthia was 
much less known than the Zetrabiblos, which supplies 11 out 
of the 12 quotations from the grammarians. The following 
table represents the traditional order and that. of Lachmann 
compared with that of Birt: 


TRADITIONAL . 

ARRANGEMENT. LacuMANN. Birr. 
I I | Cynrta Monosrstos. - 

Il. Ilr | TETRABIBLOS 

It . ae i al 
ype iiacereD pe) (incomplete) 
I IV atin SUbE 
apace (eee eli tage 


In order however to estimate properly the force of Birt’s 
arguments it would be necessary to consider his book as a 
whole; and to do this is foreign to our present purpose. 

1 His ahanoniaons of 7, 8 after 20 is unnecessary, as guando can well mean 


quoniam, and there is no, met to sepals | about the characteristic ys 
‘ exaggeration in extrema. 
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Mr, Extis’s Propertianum is a proposal to read lamosis 
 *boggy’ for the first word in rv (v1) 7. 81 ramosis Anio qua 
pomifer incubat aruis for the pomosis of the edd. spumifer 
he regards as ‘ beyond doubt.’ 

Herr Soustsky’s dissertation reached me late and has only 
been able to receive a cursory examination. So far as I can 
judge from this, it is.a production which is well. abreast of 
recent criticism and well worthy of consideration. He takes 
Baehrens’ nomenclature of the MSS. and discusses the fol- 
lowing points in regard to them. I. De fide familiae AF, under 
- the three following heads: 1) (A)FN werum seruauerunt, DV 
grauioribus corruptelis aut interpolationibus deformatis; e.g. 

117. 25 candida felici soluite uela choro AFN, noto DY. 

Then he adds nonnull loci ubi uestigia tantum ueri seruata 

sunt in (A)FN; altera familia ab integritate magis deflexa. 

2) DVN praeferendi sunt libris AF aut corruptis aut inter- 
polatis, e.g.1 1.13 (D)VN uwulnere, AF arbore. He goes on: 

nonnullis locis aut D aut V ad alteram stirpem AK prauam 

seripturam exhibentem deflecus est; e.g. in 1 12, 92 nec 
quisquam ex illo uulnere sanus abit VN rightly, but FD eri. 

3) F solus paucissimis locis genuinam lectionem praebvel, e.g. 

1115. 25 atque haerentes sic nos uincire catena uellet ute 

nunguam solueret ulla dies where F alone has uellet. The 

second division of the dissertation is entitled De auctoritate 

Neapolitani et familiae DV and embraces the following sub- 

divisions. 1) N preserves the true reading or traces of 

it (a) against the other MSS. (b) with F? V? as in m1 13. 

47 minuisset (c) with F? in a few places e.g. u 24. 10. 

2) DV(A)F have preserved the true reading or traces of it 

where N is corrupt, e.g. 11 18. 24 scandendast torui publica 

cymba senis. The next deals with the places where N shows 

a lacuna in which, rightly as I think, he maintains that too 

much weight has been attached to the lacunae. 38) Contains © 

cases where DV has the true reading as against N(AF); e.g. 

18. 7 pruinas, N ruinas. V has the right reading by itself 

in 11 8. 42 nil tibi sit rauco praeconia classica cornu flare 

nec Aonium cingere Marte nemus. In two places iv 11. 
25. laxa catena, F lapsa and 1v 11. 70 aucturis, uncturis DV, 
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nupturis F, DV are nearer to the true reading than F. In 
fine Solbisky thinks crisin Propertianam niti Neapolitano et 
Jamlia DV. He gives N the place of honour and places 
the consensus of DV next. AF he considers to be made 
up from the source of N and the source of DV and to be of 
little importance. 7 | | 

He then gives the following stemma :— 


aa 


An index locorum concludes the dissertation. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


GREECE & WESTERN ASIA IN 1881 AND 1882: 


1. Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881, by Joseph Thacher Clarke: with 
an Appendix, containing Inscriptions from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by 
W. C. Lawton and J. 8. Diller. Boston, 1882. 

2. Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia: Theil V. Uebersicht der Arbeiten und Funde 
vom Winter und Frihjahr 1879-80 und 1880-81. Berlin, 1881. 

3. Ueber die Lage von Tigranokerta: von Eduard Sachau, Berlin, 1881. 


1. Amon the many important sites which present themselves 
for investigation in the neighbourhood of the Aegean, that 
which has been selected by the American Exploring Expedi- 
tion as the field of their operations is the city of Assos, in 
the south of the Troad, on the Gulf of Adramyttium, opposite 
the north coast of Lesbos, and beneath the spurs of Mount 
Ida. The justification of this choice is to be found in the 
remarkable position of the place, which attracted attention 
“even in antiquity among a people who found nothing 
remarkable in the elevation of the Acrocorinthos or the Acro- 
polis of Segesta”’; in the importance of the fortifications as 
monuments of Greek military engineering, which is so great 
that, “were their publication to be the only result of the 
expedition, the undertaking would be amply repaid”; and, 
above all, in its works of art, which “illustrate, as does no 
other series of connected works, the gradual Hellenization of 
Oriental types and artistic methods.” 7 
The report before us is mainly devoted to the general 
description of the place, and to the excavation of the temple, 
while during the present year the fortifications are to be 
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thoroughly investigated. The ruins of Assos occupy a 
volcanic crater, on the summit of which was the Acropolis, 
while from this the ground descends to the sea in a succession 
of terraces, separated from one another by precipitous cliffs. 
Its break-neck position laid it open to a sarcasm of the 
Athenian wit, Stratonicus, preserved for us by Strabo, who 
_ said, adapting a line of the sixth book of the Iliad— 
"Acaov 10’, @s Kev Oaaoov or€Opov Teipal” ixnas. 

The summit, besides being naturally steep at the sides, was 
escarped, and by the construction of enclosing walls was ren- 
dered impregnable. A fissure in the rock formed a natural 
well, and at this point deep cisterns were excavated. Thus 
nature and art combined to make it a stronghold. At different 
points between this and the sea were a stoa and a theatre, 
and below the town’a mole projected into the sea, which 
secured to the place a monopoly of the export and import 
trade of the Southern Troad, and was thus the great source of 
its prosperity. At the same time the cornucopia on the coins 
of Assos testifies to the fertility of its territory. 

The temple, which was most probably dedicated to watoat 
stood on the Acropolis, and seems to have been the only 
public building in that area. Its position was singularly 
imposing, for “the peak rose so steep, that, standing within 
the peribolos of the fane, one could look down into the holds 
. of the vessels in the port beneath.” It was constructed in an 
archaic Doric style, and is the only known Doric peripteral 
temple in all Asia Minor, with the exception of that of 
Athena Polias, recently excavated at Pergamon, which was 
built at a,much later period. One noticeable point about it 
is the remarkable similarity of its dimensions to those of the 
Theseium at Athens. Mr. Clarke gives a restoration of the 
front. But the sculptures of its epistyle and metopes are its 
‘greatest treasures. Thirteen reliefs of this series are already 
in the Louvre, having been removed.to Paris in 1838, but 
eight more have now been discovered. The subject which 
they represent is believed to be some part of the story of 
Heracles, and among the figures are introduced both winged 
sphinxes and centaurs whith human forelegs. The latter 
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feature, which has been so fully treated by Mr. Sidney Colvin 
in his paper “ On Representations of Centaurs in Greek Vase- 
painting,” in the “Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1880,” is. 
sufficiently common upon early painted vases and engraved 
gems, but had not before been discovered in monumental 
stone-carving. In other respects, also, these sculptures, 
which are at once archaic and original, are of great value in 
the history of Greek art. 

Another object, which attracted the attention of the 
American archeologists, is ‘the only known example of an 
ancient Greek bridge.” To say this is to take. for granted 
that the bridge of Xerocampo, in the valley of Sparta, which 
is arched and composed of polygonal stones, dates from 
Roman times; and this seems probable, notwithstanding that 
the polygonal style is usually characteristic of Hellenic work 
of an early date. In the bridge at Assos the principle of the 
lintel has been consistently carried out. A number of the — 
piers which supported it have been discovered, and in one 
place the stone beams of the platform are still in position. 

The value of this book is greatly enhanced by the numerous 
and excellent plans and views that accompany it. It also 
contains a valuable essay on sites in the Troad by Mr. Lawton, 
in which it is suggested that further excavations should be 
made on the Bali-dagh or Hill of Bunarbashi, and a complete 
account of the geology of Assos by Mr. Diller. 


2. This is the fifth and concluding part of the publication of 
the discoveries of the German Government’s Expedition at 
Olympia. The whole of the area of the Altis, or consecrated 
enclosure, has now been laid bare, and within it one important 
object, which had hitherto escaped the excavators, was found 
at the end of 1879, viz. the great altar of Zeus. The found- 
ations of this were brought to light, not far from the centre 
of the Altis, halfway between the temple of Zeus and the 
Metroum. The German archeologists are thus able to say, 
“The Altis of Olympia is now at last unrolled like a manu- 
script, which, though often written over, and containing 
many blank or damaged places, yet on the whole lies complete 
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_ before us.” But the principal excavations of this later period 
were made outside the consecrated area. Near the south-west 
angle was discovered the most extensive building that existed 
at Olympia, though its name is not known—a square edifice, 
with a central court, and an outer corridor in the Ionic style. 
Northward of this, between the west wall of the Altis and 
the river Cladeus, is the old. Byzantine church, which is 
believed to stand on the foundations of the studio of Phidias. 
Excavations on the northern side of this brought to light a 
court containing a spring, and by its side a circular Heroum. 
The Palaestra, which lies between the north-west portion of 
the Altis and the Cladeus, was further cleared of rubbish, and 
the corridors on two sides of the Gymnasium, which stood 
further to the north, were exposed to view. At the south- 
eastern angle a building called the Leonidaeum was exca- 
vated. But perhaps the most important discovery in the 
outer area was that of the arrangements for starting the 
competitors in the foot-race. At the entrance of the Stadium, 
which is near the north-east corner of the Altis, a threshold of 
white limestone was found, with holes at intervals for posts, 
by means of which a row of separate starting places was 
formed, one for each of those who entered. Ground-plans of 
these are given, and with them a plan and section of the 
private entrance from the Altis into the Stadium. The 
Stadium ran, not, as was supposed previously to excavation, 
in a line with the eastern wall of the Altis, but at right angles 
to it, in an easterly direction. To the south-east and east of 
this, between it and the Alpheus, was the Hippodrome. It is 
the principal disappointment in the discoveries, that. all trace 
of this place, so important in the celebrations at Olympia, bas 
vanished. But suchis the case; for in the course of the middle 
ages the river changed its course, first advancing towards 
Olympia, and then retiring again ; and in‘so doing it carried 
away most of the ground in that direction. -In respect of 
statuary, the principal discoveries that were made during the 
last two campaigns were the foot of the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
and the head of the infant Dionysus whom he was carrying, 
though the features of the latter are somewhat mutilated. 
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Photographs of these are given, and also of heads of several 
figures from both the eastern and western pediments of the 
temple of Zeus. As in former issues of the results of the 
explorers’ discoveries, the letterpress and illustrations are 
accompanied by a ground-plan of the excavations; and while 
those which have previously appeared have a value of their 
own in describing the progress of the work, this one has the 
most permanent interest, as showing the entire work, when 
completed. 


3. Professor Sacuau, when travelling in Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the winter of 1879-80, undertook to investigate 
the site of the later capital of Armenia, which had been up 
to that time one of the most disputed points in ancient 
geography. Sir H. Rawlinson, and Kiepert following him, had 
placed Tigranocerta at Tel Abad near the Tigris; others at 
Diarbekir, and elsewhere. The ancient authorities on whom 
Prof. Sachau mainly relies, and whose statements in his 
opinion have not hitherto had sufficient weight attached to 
them, are Strabo and Tacitus. He proves that Tigranocerta 
was situated in Mesopotamia, and by determining the 
boundaries of that country shows that Diarbekir lay outside 
of them. The part of the Taurus range which was south of 
Diarbekir was called Mount Masius, and Tel Abad was 
situated in a valley in the heart of that range ; but Professor 
Sachau is opposed to its claims, because Strabo states that 
Tigranocerta and Nisibis were under Masius, and this in the 
case of Nisibis certainly means that it was in the level 
ground at its foot. He ultimately fixes the site of. Tigrano- 
certa at a village called Tel Ermen, a little distance to the 
south-west of Mardin, at which considerable remains of 
antiquity are found, and the position of which exactly corre- 
__sponds to the data given by Tacitus, viz. that it is thirty-seven 
miles from Nisibis, and on the banks of a river. This site 
he considers, to be favourable for a capital, and. to correspond 
to the account of Lucullus’s campaign in those parts which 
is given by Plutarch and Appian. Apparently we are 
forbidden to look for greater certainty than this, for Prof. 
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Sachau holds out little hope of discovering evidences of the 
early history of the place by excavation, owing to the short- 
ness of the period during which the city flourished. 


The Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1881 contains two 
papers by Mr. W. M. Ramsay, entitled, ‘‘ Contributions to 
the History of Southern Aeolis”’; and in the same journal for 
1882 are ‘‘Studies in Asia Minor” by the same writer, 
relating to (1) the Rock-Necropoleis of Phrygia, and (2) 
Sipylos and Cybele. 

In the Mittheilungen des deutschen Archaeologischen Institutes 
in Athen for 1881 is found an account by Herr Trev of the 
excavations on the site of Tegea made by Signor Cavadias, 
and his discovery of the foundations of the temple of Athena 
Alea, together with a description of the works of art, some 
of them from the pediment of the temple, which have been 
found at that place. 


H. F. TOZER. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY IN 1881 AND 1882. 


1. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. Waiter 
W. Skeat. Oxford, Clarendon Press, MpcccLKXXII. pp. xxvill. and 799. 
4to. £2 4s. 

2. A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1882. pp. xii. and 616. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

3. Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. Skeat. By 
Hensleigh Wedgwood. London, Triibner & Co., 1882. pp. viii. and 193. 
8vo. ds. 

4, Folk-Etymology, a Dictionary of Verbal Corruptions or Words Perverted in 
Form or Meaning, by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. 
A. Smythe Palmer. London, George Bell & Sons, 1882. pp. xxviii. and 
664. Large 8vo. £1 ls. 


I was unwilling to decline Mr. Postgate’s invitation to con- 
tribute a “review of what has been done in English Etymology 
in the years 1881, 1882,” for the Transactions, though I was 
conscious of not being able to do justice to the task in its 
full compass. I hope I shall be pardoned for taking no 
notice of the new editions of the various ‘“ Htymological and 
Pronouncing Dictionaries”? for school and other purposes: 
the public Libraries of Berlin buy such books only excep- 
tionally, and for my part I think I can spend my money 
more profitably. But it seems to me a more serious matter 
that I cannot give a summary of what is to be found 
scattered in periodicals; but even if I had found the 
necessary time, it would nevertheless have been an in- 
superable obstacle, that most numbers of them are at present 
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neither on view in the periodical-rooms of our Libraries, nor 
on the shelves, but are inaccessible while waiting to be bound. 

The importance of Sxrat’s etymological labours has been 
unanimously recognized by critics. Whoever wishes to 
pronounce judgment on them must not think so much of 
the corrections which they have already received in detail 
and still must receive, as of the quantity of good which 
they contain, as compared with the works of Skeat’s im- 
mediate predecessors. Of these the best was undoubtedly 
_the Etymological Dictionary of E. Miller; but even this 
cannot claim independent merit. One can hardly say more 
in its praise than that it is a careful English etymological 
index to Grimm, Diez, Matzner, Koch, etc. Between Skeat 
and Wedgwood, however, the difference is enormous ! 

The first praiseworthy point in Skeat is the clear arrange- 
ment of his material. After the word in question follows 
first a brief definition of its meaning. After that the reader 
finds indicated in brackets by means of regular abbreviations, 
whether the word is genuinely English, 7.e. whether it is 
the continuation of an originally Germanic expression, or 
if this is not the case, from what language English has 
borrowed the word. If in that language also it is not 
original, it is indicated by one and sometimes several 
abbreviations, by what stages the word has found its way 
into the language from which English took it. Skeat 
rightly draws attention to this point, p. ix. Then follow 
quotations, intended to show which were the older forms, 
and in the case of borrowed words when the word gained 
a footing in English: in doing so Skeat has rightly seldom 
contented himself with the quotations of others, but has 
verified them whenever he could. He has intentionally 
made an exception only in the case of Shakspere, by 
generally trusting to Alexander Schmidt’s Lexicon. Every © 
one who knows this excellent work, will allow that he 
could do so with a good conscience. Skeat next cites in 
the case of genuine English words, the identical or related 
words of the other Germanic or Indo-European languages, 
or in the case of borrowed words, their previous history. At 
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the end of every article he points out kindred English words, 
collects derivatives, rejects obvious but false etymologies, etc., 
as the case may be. Only we fail to find in the case of words, 
whose origin is not at once plain, a statement as to the scholar 
who was the first to propose the etymology given. At the 
end of the book, besides corrections, various useful lists are 
given: 1) Prefixes, 2) Suffixes, 3) Aryan roots, 4) Words 
arranged according to their origin, 5) Examples of Lautver- 
schiebung (Grimm’s Law), 6) Homonyms, 7) Doublets. 

In the smaller book Skeat has omitted the quotations and 
complete explanations, but has always given everything that 
is essential, so that it ought to suffice for every one except 
specialists. The arrangement is different, in so far as kindred 
words stand next each other; but references in alphabetical 
order are always to be found. 

Whether Skeat was always obliged to go so far back as 
he has, admits of a difference of opinion. It seems to me 
remote from the function of an English etymological dictionary 
to trace not only the native, but also the borrowed words 
to their (as is now pretty generally believed) BN eek 
problematical roots. 

The great pains, which Skeat has spent on this portion of 
the work, would have been more profitably applied in clearing 
away further difficulties, which concern the etymology of 
English as such. | 

In his observance of phonetic laws Skeat far surpasses all 
his predecessors, though here and there even he has. over- 
ridden them. In particular the Keltic etymologies stand in 
' need of revision. 

After these general remarks I hee to make a few eantate ats 
on single articles, as they presented themselves. to me in using 
the book. 

Angel. Skeat assumes this to be Old Engl. engel, engel, 
but in that case the word would now be engle, as e.g. Old 
Eng. angel has given Mod. Eng. angle. The pronunciation 
of the g in Mod. Eng. angel and the Mid. Eng. form aungele 
prove that the word engel derived directly from the Latin 
was afterwards superseded by the corresponding French word 
(angele, angle, now ange). 
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Bid. Skeat separates bid “to pray” from bid “to com- 
mand;” the latter, which according to him ought properly to 
be bead, he refers to Mid. Eng. beden, Old Eng. béodan, and 
only the former to diddan. Ido not think that this is correct. 
In form, both words bid coincide perfectly and can according 
to phonetic laws be referred only to biddan, which, similarly to 
Old Norse 0i%ja and M.H.G biten, has also the meaning “ to 
command’’ (heissen). ‘The result of this circumstance was 
that in Mid. Eng. the forms of the two verbs biddan and 
béodan got merged into one, and that also in Mod. Eng. it is 
to forbid where in Mid. Eng. it is forbeden and Old Eng. for- 
béodan, so that in form it is Mod. H. G. verbitten, though in 
meaning it corresponds to Mod. H. G. verbieten. 

Biestings. Phonetic laws prevent us from identifying this 
word with Goth. beist. Goth. *diust or *diusts would corre- 
spond to Old Eng. déost. J. Schmidt in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 26, 
347 note, compares mveria, rutia and Skt. piyusha. 

Clothe. ‘ Not found in A.S.,” says Skeat. But the Lexx. 
give the participle gecladed from the Northumbrian Gospel 
Glosses Mare 5, 15 “‘vestitum gecladed vel gegerelad,”’ from 
which North. clddja, West. S. cldé%jan follows. This gives 
Mid. Eng. elathen, clothen, Mod. Eng. to clothe. But besides 
that there is also found Old Eng. cléSan. In the Gloss. 
to the North. Gosp. Bouterwek quotes clé%a, referring to 
Matt. 25, 36, where we find operuistis glossed by gie clé%don 
vel wrigon. Clé%Sdecould become byassimilation clédde, cledde, 
as cySde from cyan becomes cidde, cydde. As then lédde 
ledde became Mid. Eng. dadde and ledde, and the latter again 
became Mod. Eng. Jed, so also clédde became Mid. Eng. cladde 
and. cledde, the former of which became Mod. Eng. clad, which 
accordingly presupposes another Infinitive than to clothe. 

Crowd (1). Mod. E. crowd, Mid. E. crouden, cannot possi- 
bly come from O.E. eréodan, which again would have yielded. 
Mid. E. *creeden, Mod. EK. *creed (cf: e.g. créopan, creepen, 
creep). I havé already expressed my opinion elsewhere, 
that, the only known form in the present tense being cryde%, 
we should follow Stratmann in assuming cridan as O.E. Inf. 

Faith. “ The suffix -th was added after the adoption of the 
word, in order to make it analogous in form with truth, ruth, 
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wealth, health, and other similar sbs.” So Skeat. I only 
need to refer to Varnhagen in the Anszeiger fur deutsches 
altertum, ix. 179, where he collects several examples of 
Engl. p or th=Lat. d, t. Iadd asseth (cf Skeat s.v. assets), 
and O.E. seonoS=Lat. synodus. 

Fallow. “ Zhe G. fal-b as compared with fal (fahl) shows 
that fall-ow is an extension of fal=pal in pale.’ This is based 
on a misunderstanding of the German forms. New H.G. fahl 
is the successor of M.H.G. val, which again, by the M.H.G. 
law for unaccented e, stands for vale, which again, according 
to rule, stands for O.H.G. valo, the o of the termination 
growing out of w. But the other N.H.G. form owes its 
origin to a casus obliquus, e.g. falbes, which stands for 
M.H.G. falwes (cf. N.H.G. schwalbe=M.H.G. swalwe). There- 
fore fahl like falb presupposes the stem falwa. 

Fledge. Phonetic laws do not allow a derivation of flegge, 
fligge, from Old Norse fleygr. Ettmiiller quotes without any 
proof “flyege, adj. id quod uolare potest.” Even were the 
existence of the word never to be established, we should, I 
think, nevertheless be obliged to assume such a one=O.H.G. 
flucchi, M.H.G. vliicke, N.H.G. fliigge. Mid.E. flegge is then 

the Kentish form. 

' Forehead. This word is found as early as the O.E. period, 
cf. Bosworth-Toller under forhéafod. 

Giddy. Skeat quotes examples only from Mid.English, and 
remarks expressly, “ The A.S. gidig is unauthorized, being 
only found in Somner’s dictionary.” In Bosworth-Toller also 
there is only a reference to Somner. But. the word is found 
in the Glosses to Aldhelm de virginitate, published first 
by Mone and then by Bouterwek: Aaene gidigan. 1. vecordem 
(Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsches altertum 9, 520b). Against 
the derivation of giddy from O.E. gidd song, giddjan sing, 
which Skeat accepts without hesitation, there is 1) the 
meaning of O.E. gidig; 2) the circumstance that in O.H,. 
and Mid.E. the word is written with only one d; 38) the 
circumstance that the g in the adjective does not become 
y in Mid... | 

Goad. Skeat rightly takes the word = Mid.E. gode, O.H. 
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_ gdd. He adds, however, “ We find also gadu, a goad,” 
and quotes Grein to show this. From the references in 
Grein, however, no gadu follows: they all correspond with 
gad, which is therefore without doubt to be taken as their 
nominative. Skeat then further states that gdd stands for. 
gasd=Old Norse gaddr, Goth. gazds. He might quote méd 
by the side of meord. Still in that case not gdd but géd 
would probably have been the result. But I have no doubt 
that, as Grimm, Geschichte der deutschen sprache, p. 641, 
(480), has already remarked, gdd is the Longobardic gaida. 
Look. Skeat, in accordance with the universal custom, 
regards this word as identical with N.H.G. dugen, O.H.G. 
luogén. He remarks: ‘“ The O.H.G. verb is said to mean ‘to 
peep through a hole, mark; and to be derived from O.H.G. 
looc, M.H.G. luoc, G. loch a hole. If so, the A.S. locian 
is to be connected with A.S. loca, a prison, and loc, a 
lock.” Skeat’s last statement is due to the circumstance 
that he has misunderstood his chief source for older German, 
Wackernagel’s Old German Dictionary. Wackernagel derives 
luogén, to see or look attentively (out of concealment in a 
cave), from Jooc, duoc, and for the latter he gives as the 
meaning, “Cave for lying in wait; cave; hole.” That loch 
is etymologically connected with Jooc, woe, he does not say; 
on the contrary, he connects Jooc with Jigen (liegen) to lie. 
Further, I deny the identity of to Jook and dugen. The O.H.G. 
looc, luog, I join Grimm (Rechtsaltertimer, p. 955) in con- 
sidering as identical with Old Frisian Jéch, lég place, 
meeting-place, court of justice, and O.E. 16h place, spot. 
The same relation as between O.H.G. Juogén and Juog exists 
between the corresponding substantives in Old Frisian and 
O.E. and the verbs. Old Frisian /égia marry, be married (¢/. 
Lat. collocare, which is used absolutely for in matrimonium, 
or in matrimonio or nuptum collocare), and O.H. légjan 
(gelogjan is common), to place, to dispose, to regulate, 
etc. This is accordingly N.H:G. Jugen, and so we must 
_ regard O.K. dégan as a different word = Old Saxon Jécén, 
which occurs in the Strassburg glosses in the compound 
umbilécén’ (Heyne, Kleine altniederdeutsche denkmdler, ?93b). 
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Mule. Skeat refers mule to the Mid.E. mule, and this 

again to O.E. mud, and this to the Lat. mulus, and ac- 
cordingly describes the word as borrowed directly from Latin. 
It cannot, however, be doubted, in my opinion, that mule is 
rather to be assigned to the French contingent. The Mod.E. 
pronunciation of mule proves that in Mid.H. mule the u was 
pronounced like French w, for which reason it can only be 
French mule=Lat. muda. So also the final e in Mid.H, is 
explained. In Old English, by the way, m#/ should be 
written with long w: that is proved not only by Lat. médus, 
but also O.H.G. and M.H.G. mil, N.H.G. maul and maultier. 
Had not in Mid.E. the word borrowed from French re- 
placed that borrowed from Latin, we should find Mid.E. 
*moul, Mod.E. *moul or movl. 
- Ruddy. Skeat remarks: “A.S. rudig*, not found ; formed 
with suffie -ig from rud-on, the pt. t. pl. of reddan, to redden.”’ 
I have made a note of the O.E. adj. out of the Glosses, p. 470a, 
already quoted under giddy: purpureus, rubicundus, rudi (of 
course for an older form rudig). If Skeat says rudig is derived 
from rudon, he presumably only means that it has the same 
vowel as the Plural Preterite of the strong verb. It comes 
surely primarily from rudu ‘redness.’ 

School. Skeat explains it as a doublet of shoal. That this 
is not right has been shown by Sievers in Paul and Braune’s 
Beitriigen, 1. 418, ¢f. my remarks in the Anzeiger f. d. altert. 
6, 30. School, O.E. scl (not scélu, at least not in the best 
period), is a word borrowed early (¢f. O.H.G. sewola, N.H.G. 
schule); on the other hand shoal, O.E. scolu, is a genuine 
Germanic word—=Old Saxon scola, 

Scold. Skeat considers the verb older than the substantive. 
“ Not in A.S. Formed from Du. schold, pt. t. of the strong 
verb schelden to scold.” Tam not quite sure how Skeat means 
this. He defines the English word not as “ Dutch” but as 
“Old Low German.” He uses this definition according to 
p- xiv. for “a not very large class of wast the precise origin 
of which is wrapped in some obscurity.” I venture upon an 
explanation in which I make the substantive my starting- 
point, as Stratmann gives six quotations for it, while for 
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the verb there is only one passage. In one of the passages 
quoted, from a northern text, it is written scalde: Stratmann 
has put a note of interrogation to this form, as I believe, 
without reason. I identify this scalde with Old Norse skdldi, 
which Vigfusson explains as follows, “a poetaster, a nickname 
given in Iceland to vagrant extemporizing versemakers ... the 
word is never given to really good poets.’ A really good poet 
is indicated by skd/d, and it is surely to that that the Plural 
skaldess in Ormulum 2192 is to be referred. Both words 
are derivatives from a strong verb—=N.H.G. schelten. Cf. 
especially skdldskapr ‘a libel in verse.’ To scold as a verb can 
be classified with skdlda “‘ to make verses, but in rather a bad 
sense.’ I will end by calling attention to M.H.G. scheltere 
(Weinhold, Deutsche frauen II? 183). 

Show. Perhapsit would be in place with regard to this and 
other similar cases to call attention to the not quite regular 
course of the sound changes: cf. Anzeiger f. d. altert. 2, 6. 
Skeat writes the O.E. word without accent “ sceawian,” re- 
marking expressly at the end of his article: “ Grein A.S. 
sceawian, with an accent; but cf. the Gothic form.’ On this 
we must remark 1) that the Goth. skawjan does not corre- 
spond exactly to the English word, as the former is conju- 
gated like Goth. nasjan=O.E. nerjan, and the latter like 
O.E. sealfian=Got. salbén ; 2) even if we allow that the 
O.E. sceawian comes from the same proto-Germanic adjective 
(of. Goth. us-skaws), as Goth. skawjan, that nevertheless in 
O.E. sceawian the ea ought to be marked with an accent, as 
it does not correspond to the Goth. a so much as to au, which 
has developed itself out of a before w. 

Sprout. As this is the same as Mid.E. sprouten, spruten, 
it cannot be O.E. spréotan. But instead of explaining the 
word as Frisian, as Skeat does, I ask what right have we 
to assume for the O.E. present a form with éo0? I conclude 
from the Mid.E. and Mod.E. forms of the word, that the 
O.E. like the Frisian had @ in the present (cf. above, under 
crowd). . 

Stag. Skeat, like all his predecessors, has failed to notice 
that the word already occurs in the Laws of Canute: regalem 
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feram, quam Angli staggon appellant (Schmidt Gesetze der 
Ags. p. 820). The derivation of the word from stigan seems 
to me very doubtful. 

Stand. By an oversight Skeat states that: “the A.S. p.t. 
stod may be explained as put for stond=stand, the long o being 
due to the loss of n.”” But in English, x only falls off before 
Ft; P; 8, h. O occurs in the preterite, because the verb is con-. 
jugated like furan, for. The n was originally only in the 
present (¢f, Old-Norse standa, st68, stSum, stainn), but in 
the West Germanic languages has also penetrated to the 
participle, in some (though not in English) even to the 
preterite. 

Thrash. The O.E. form Jirscan, quoted by Skeat by the 
side of erscan, ought to be struck out. He probably as- 
sumed it on account of firsces in Grein, but even then it 
is as little justified as it would be to assume biran by the — 
side of beran on account of bires. For other forms, than 
the present, Skeat seems to have no illustrations. I have 
made a note of: he sloh hi and Perse (2nd MS. %Searsc)=quos 
caedebat Greg. Dial. 3, 26; Aurhsun, burcson, Surscon, Surscun, 
Luke 22, 63, 64; geSurscon, Mt. 21, 85 (North.GL.). 

Till (2). ‘To derive this preposition and conjunction from 

the Old Norse, as is generally done, will not answer, because 
the word does not occur in the Northumbrian Glosses for the 
first time, but as early as the Northumbrian version of 
Caedmon’s Hymn (heben til hrdfe=West Saxon heofan 6 
hrofe), which was written down before the visitation of 
England by the Danes; of. Zeitschr. f. d. altert. 22, 214). 
It also occurs on the cross of Ruthwell: aebpilae til dnum. 
In Frisian also ti/ occurs as a preposition. 
‘Tread. Skeat quotes the Old Norse éro%Sa, trosinn, to ex- 
plain the Mod.E. part. trodden by the side of O.K. treden. This 
is unnecessary, as 0 for older e¢ occurs also in the participle 
of other verbs: cf. spoken over against O.E. sprecen (not 
found in Old Norse); gotten O.E. begeten (West 8. begieten, 
begyten, begiten; Old Norse getinn). The change is due 
to the analogy of verbs with original e before a liquid in 
the present. | 
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Wallow. This is of course,as Skeat says, O.H. wealujan. But 
to this the Goth. walejan (occurring in compounds) corresponds 
no more than, as I proved above under show, Goth: skawan 
to O.E. scéawjan. O.EK. wealuyan would be in Gothic *walwon 
*walwoéda (or *walwan *walwaida). On the other hand we should 
expect a verb like gierwan gierede, etc.in West 8. corresponding 
to the Goth. walejan walwida. In the Blickling Homilies 
157 we read: fa hrafe bead drihten Gabriele fem heahengle, 
pet he wylede fone stan fram phere byrgenne dura. In the 
glossary wylede is not referred to its Infinitive: this would of 
course have to be wylwan. The MS. of the Gospels in the 
University Library at Cambridge has wylwan or dwyloan 
repeatedly, instead of wyltan or dwyltan, which the other 
MSS. of this translation have. Cf. Mt. 15, 46 wylede instead 
of wylte aduoluit; Mk. 16, 3 and Lk. 24, 2 awyledne 
instead of awyltne revolutum (Part. Praet. Acc. Sg. Msc.) 3 __ 
Mk. 16, 3 awyleS instead of awylt =-awylieS revoluit — 
(awyleS as 3 Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. without w, as gieres: 
Sievers’ Gramm. § 405 note 2); Mt. 23, 2 awylede instead 
of awylte revoluit: here also in the Rushworth Glosses awelede 
(=West 8. awylede) over against awelte (West S. awylte) in 
the Durham Book. I will take the opportunity of remarking. 
that in the new edition of Bosworth’s Dictionary, s.v. a-wélan 
3 different verbs, dwélan, awielwan, dwieltan, have been 
confused. ) 

Ware. The word quoted by Skeat after Leo from Haupt’s 
Zeitschrift, 9, 439, is not O.H. waru, but wér (cf. Millenhoff, 
ibid. 16; 148). We find mera waru in Aelfric’s Glossary 
(302, 10. 11 of my edition). Accordingly there is no reason 

to assume.a Scandinavian origin. 

Whore. The existence of O.E. hore has been established 
by Leo, and after him by Toller, by reference to Haupt’s — 
Zeitschrift. Here, too, a derivation from Scandinavian is not 
to be thought of. In the passage quoted by Skeat from the 
Laws of Canute, hdércwén does not occur, but Adrewene (PI. 
hérewenan, with the variant hdrcweonan).. Cwén is Mod.E. 
queen, whereas cwene is Mod.E. gquean. Skeat (under 
“queen”’) makes the common mistake of calling queen and 
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quean absolutely the same: queen, cwén is the Goth. kwéns, 
O.N. kedn, an i-stem with a long vowel. Quean, cwene, on the 
other hand, is Goth. kwiné, O.N. kona, an n-stem with an 
originally short vowel. I can only repeat what I have lately 
said in the Anszeiger fir d. altert. 9,.191: “Everything 
points to the supposition that the vowels of the two words 
were distinguished in pronunciation, as they are to this day 
in spelling, till the time when the é-sound (written ea) passed 
into 2.” 

Wile. It is usually regarded as a genuine Germanic 
word, but I believe it to be justas much Romance as guile. 
I here briefly repeat the opinion which I expressed in the 
Zeitschrift fir das gymnasialwesen, xxiv. p. 488: wile in the 
Saxon Chronicle of the year 1128 may be a French word, 
and flygewilum ought to be altered with Ettmiller into 
Siygepilum. 

- I hope that Skeat will concur with my remarks com- — 
paratively oftener than with those of Wxpewoop, who has 
‘treated about 200 words in such a way as to repeat in most 
cases the explanations in his Htymological Dictionary. He 
deals principally with cases in which the facts as at present 
known to us do not afford material for a definite decision. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary shows everywhere, that when he 
wrote it, he had no notion of the phonetic laws of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. That he has since supplied these un- 
pardonable deficiencies in an etymologist, I am very much 
inclined to doubt, judging by what he says under dairy, gate, 
prison (cf. my notice in the “Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,” 
1883, p. 13sq.). It is rarely the case that I can adopt his 
view. | 

Mr. Patmer, the author of Folk-etymology, expresses him- 
self as follows with regard to his task, p. vil, “By olk-etymo- 
logy is meant the influence exercised upon words, both as to their 
form and meaning, by the popular use and misuse of them. In 
a special sense, it is meant to denote the corruption which words 
undergo, owing either to false ideas about their derwation, or to” 
a mistaken analogy with other words to which they are supposed 
tobe related.” Besides the Introduction and Appendices, the 
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work falls under the following divisions: 1. Hnglish words 
corrupted ; 2. Foreign words corrupted ; 3. Proper names cor- 
rupted; 4. Corruptions due to the coalescence of the Article ; 
5. Corruptions due to mistakes about number. 

I have here to do only with the articles of the book con- 
cerning English. It appears clear to me that no one is in a 
condition to point out with certainty the effects of folk 
etymology in English, who is not quite familiar with the 
history of the language, and especially with its phonology ; 
he must know how far the changes of words in course of 
time are purely phonetic, in order to be able in single cases 
to verify with certainty when an effect proceeds from external 
causes. Similarly it seems to me indisputable, that a thorough 
knowledge of the English language, especially when we 
take account of the unoriginal English vowel system, is 
impossible without a knowledge of the phonetic system of 
the so-called proto-Germanic language (“‘ urgermanisch’’). 
Much to my regret I feel obliged to say that Mr. Palmer | 
does not in this respect give the necessary guarantees. 

We turn, to begin with, our attention to the article on 
aghast, p. 7: ‘ Aghast, so spelt from a mistaken analogy with 
ghastly, ‘“ ghost-like,’ its an incorrect form of O.H. agast, 
a participial form from A.S. egesian, to terrify, Goth. usgaisjan, 
Jrom A.S. &gesa, ége, “ awe,” fear, Goth. agis.’ The question, 
whether ghastly is equivalent to ghostlike may rest on its own 
merits. But why should aghast instead of agast be less correct 
than ghastly or ghost? These words also were originally - 
spelt with g only. But furthermore agast is made out to 
be a participle from O.EH. egeyan ! What would Mr. Palmer 
say to any one who wanted for instance to take aditus in Lat. 
as the participle from audire? The participle of egesjan in 
O.E. could only be egesod and therefore Mid.E. e3esed, eised: 
the verb was however abandoned, because it coincided in 
form with the Romance eisen=Mod.E. to ease. Furthermore 
then egesjan is made out to be the Goth. usgaiyjan! But Goth. 
*agizon (cf. hatizén) would correspond to the O.E. egesian and 
vice versa O.H. *dgéran (cf. Goth. urraisjan, i.e. *us-raisjan= 
O.E. dréran) to the Goth. usgaisjan. Finally how do égesa 
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and ége come by a mark of length, while egesian is without 
one? ‘ 

P. 211, s.v. pEAvE, “ A.S. Jedf (permission),” is made out 
to come “ from lyfan to permit.” If one word has the accent, 
why not the other too? But what would Palmer say if any 
one tried to derive the Lat. ordo from ordinare? P. 487, s.v. 
wuHorg, he explains, “‘ A.S. ceafes, cyfes,” as “akin to cedpjan 
to buy.’ He does not, therefore, perceive that except the 
initial consonant, everything in both words is so different 
that a connection is absolutely out of the question. Asa proof 
that “y often interchanges with j,” the author quotes p. 453, 
s.v. yellows, among other things, “yoke, Ger. joch; young, 
Ger. jung.” The context shows that the question is about / 
with the English sound of the letter: that the German 7 in 
the words quoted has not this sound, Palmer does not seem 
to be aware. One more instance only of this kind: p. 599, 
KNEE, he says, “ Knee is in O.E. know (Chaucer ...), cneo 
(Aneren Riwle), A.S. cned, cneow... Perhaps the modern 
form is due to internal vowel-change denoting the plural, like 
0.E. geet (Caxton) plur. of goat, teeth of tooth, etc.” In the 
explanation of Mod.E. knee, it is self-evident that the form 
know ought not to serve as the starting-point, but knee, which 
is established also for Chaucer by the rhyme with he, charitee, 
be. This is, of course, O.E. enéo. So all is perfectly regular. 

In other cases besides this the author must be taxed 
with taking for granted a disturbance of the regular 
development. P. 171 he says, “‘ Hight,’ the perfect tense 
of the O.F. verb hatan to call or be called=O.E. hét, héht, 
corresponding to the reduplicated perfect in Gothic haihait 
Jrom haitan. The g seems to have crept in from a mistaken 
analogy with pight=pitched, tight=tied,” etc. We may just 
remark by the way, that Palmer is not consistent in his termi- 
nology, as he here calls O.E. what is generally denominated. 
by him ‘A S.,’ and that heht should be written with a short 
vowel. But what I principally wish to point out here is 
that ght is the regular substitute for O.E. hé. 

P. 220. Jload-star and load-stone are called ‘‘ misspellings 
From false analogy of lode-star and lode-stone.” But in these 
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words oa is no less justified than e.g. in road=rdd, goad=gdad 
woad=wad, toad=tdde. | 

P. 636. ‘ Mass, the Roman celebration of the Eucharist, 
seems to be an arbitrary assimilation of O.H. messe, from Lat. 
missa, to the familiar word mass, Lat. massa, a lump... . or 
perhaps a connection was imagined with Heb. mazzah, the un- 
leavened bread eaten at the Passover.” In Mid.E. the word is 
not only messe, but also masse. Mod.E. mass is of course 
based upon the latter, which again is the regular continua- 
tion of O.K. messe.-—Ght for an. older h%, ft for f%, Palmer 
(s.v. DROUGHT, p. 104; HEIGHT, p. 168 and 630) explains by 
analogy with thought, might, etc. It is, however, certainly a 
purely phonetic process parallel to the change of sf to s¢ in 
nostrils, hustings, ete. 

P. 633 he says, “J uDGE, being derived directly from Fr. juge, 
has no right to the d, which has been inserted to bring the word 
into visible.connection with Latin iudex, judicature,’’ ete. That 
is however not to be thought of : Mod. Eng. judge stands for 
Mid.E. jugge, as Mod.E. bridge for Mid.E. brigge, Mod.E. edge 
for Mid.E. egge, ete. Dg is written for g (Mod.E. 7) as the 
double letter, just as ¢ch is written for older cch, which stood 
for cheh. | 

Palmer overshoots the mark still more often, in cases. 
where on account of the meaning exhibited by the word, he 
does not content himself with the Etymon, which the form 
of the word points to, but assumes the influence of another. 
I will, to begin with, quote a few examples in the case of which _ 
similar changes of meaning in other languages, particularly 
in German, prove Mr. Palmer’s assumption to be groundless. 

‘“‘ Become, to suit, fit, set off to advantage, as when a certain 
dress or colour is said to become one (decere), a distinct word 
from become, to happen, be-cuman, is the modern form of 
A. Sax. be-cwéman, from cwéman, to please or profit; cf. 
German bequem, convenient.—See Comey (p. 25).” To 
begin with, be it noticed that we look in vain for comely, 
to which we are referred, on p. 72 where it ought to be 
found. In the next place, I think that Palmer’s view is ex- 

ceedingly doubtful, for the reason that O.E. becwéman or Mid.E. 
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bequemen are not established. But Palmer’s assumption must 
seem quite unnecessary when we consider that M.H.G. be- 
komen (Lexer I., 167) and (early) Mod.H.G. bekommen (Grimm 
J., 1426 nr. 3) occur in the same sense. ‘ Dog-sLEEP, an 
expression. used in Ireland for a light slumber easily broken, 
might be conjecturally identified with the Icelandic phrase, “a 
sitja upp v6 dogg,” to recline upon a high pillow, :to he half erect 
in bed, where dogg seems to be a pillow’ (p. 101). I will not 
stop to show how bold Palmer’s explanation would be, even 
if we were obliged to allow that dog could not in this case 
mean “dog.” But that I am not in a ‘position to do, as 
the dog, as is well known, is a very light sleeper. In 
German, too, we say “er schlaft so leise, wie ein hund” 
(he sleeps as lightly as a dog); cf Lucretius 5, 861, /ewi- 
somna canum fido cum pectore corda. —‘ Leather, used in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Prov. English, for to flog or beat soundly, 
as if to lash with leather thongs (A.S. leper). It is the O.E. 
lisere, used in the same sense; cf. A.S. (t6-)lvian to tear 
(to limb, from liéu, a limb), lisere, a sling; Prov. Eng. lither, 
supple, pliant, lithe, to make supple, Cleveland leathe’ (p. 211). 
About some of the words quoted by the author I am 
unable to judge; but so much is certain, that ¢éh%jan with 
short ¢ has nothing to do with Uther and lithe, which are 
traceable to O.E. Se with long =Mod.H.G. linde (gelinde). 

As to “ to leather” in the above sense, it is exactly the 
German. Jedern, which, according to Grimm vi. 496, means 
1) ‘to prepare leather, to tan leather’; 2) (metaphori- 
cally), to beat, in lower-class speech, and widely extended 
through the dialects. Cf. “einem das leder vollhaun”’ or 
“‘gerben”’? (leder=human skin).—Tuick, ‘as colloqually 
used in the sense of familiar, intimate as bosom-friends are,” 
Palmer, p. 387, separates from the ordinary word thick, 
and traces it to Old Norse Aykkya. Of. however Mod.H.G. 
“dicke freundschaft,’’ “sie sind sehr dick mit einander,” 
and so on.—THizF, “a popular name for an inequality in the 
wick of a candle, or loose portion of it that falls, causing wt 
to waste and smoke, so called as if it stole so much of the candle, 
It may be a derivative of the A.S. pefian, to rage, originally 
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to be hot or burning” (p. 888). ‘In German, however, ‘ dieb’ 
is used in quite the same sense, as also “ wolf” and “ rauber” 
(cf. Grimm, ii. 1087). 

The author’s anxiety to discover folketymologies every- 
‘where causes him to fall into the most extraordinary 
conjectures. He says, for instance, p. 240: ‘“ Mink, m 
Shakespeare’s ‘milk of human kindness’ (Macbeth, i. 5), may 
possibly be a reminiscence of the Old English word wilce, 
mercy, confused with mylche milk.” Instead then of a beauti- 
ful poetic use of a word (cf. Schiller’s imitation ‘“ die milch der 
frommen denkart,”’ Tell 3, 8), a senseless reminiscence !— 
“Api is Old Eng. hable, Fr. habile, Lat. habilis. . . The 
word seems to have been assimilated to, perhaps confused with 
Old Eng. abal, strength, ability.”’ In the O.E. word 6 stands 
as the remains of an older orthography for /, with which the 
word is generally written. The word ab/e has no h, for the 
simple reason that at the time of its adoption into English, 
it had none in French either: the spelling with h, occurring 
in early Mod. Eng., is caused by Mod. Fr. habile or Lat. habilis. 
—‘ Honey-Moon, as if mellis luna, “ The first sweet month 
of matrimony,” is no doubt the same word as Icel. hjon, a 
wedded pair, man and wife, hjéna-band, matrimony, hjona- 
seng, marriage-bed. Another related word is Icel. hynottar- 
manusr, “ wedding-night month,’ and so on.’ To begin with, 
the author has made a slip in quoting a word invented 
by Vigfusson as a really existent one. Under hyndtt. 
Vigfusson says, “ May not the English honeymoon be de- 
rived from this old word, gs. hynottar manusr=the wedding- 
night month?’ Further, whoever wants to prove the agency 
of folketymology in the word honeymoon, which to any 
unprejudiced person is quite transparent, must first. estab- 
lish an older form for it, which is less transparent. The 
word, the history of which I am not in a position here to’ 
follow up further, seems tolerably new, and for that reason 
alone the derivation of Palmer or rather Vigfusson is to be 
rejected quite definitely. Palmer himself points out -an 
Irish expression, which is a literal reproduction of ‘‘honey- 
moon.” I do not dispute that we have to deal with an — 
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Irish imitation. In the same way I regard the Fr. dune de 
miel, Mod.H.G. honig-monat, honig-mond (Lessing, Goethe ; 
Grimm. 4, 2, 1790) as appropriated from English. These 
instances show, however, that we have no internal reason for 
taking honeymoon in any but the obvious way. And: who is 
to adduce an external one? | 

I sincerely regret that the undeniably great perseverance 
of the author is not accompanied by a thorough knowledge 
of language and above all things by a sounder method. I feel 
bound to give the warning all the more emphatically to re- 
ceive his statements with caution, as the large mass of quota- 
tions might easily make the impression of great thoroughness 
and trustworthiness on one who was not at home in the sub- 
ject. But Ido not therefore deny that a critical reader can 
learn a good deal from this book. Palmer’s introduction may 
be recommended to any one with a turn for philology as both 
instructive and highly interesting. 

In conclusion I beg to call attention to two works, whose 
professed subject is not indeed English Etymology, but which 
will be of use to every English etymologist. One is entitled: 

Altdeutsches Worterbuch von Oscar ScHADE. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete und vergehrte Auflage. Halle-a-S, 1872-1882. 

It is far more copious than Wackernagel’s, and, above 
all, especially refers to English for comparison. The other 
is entitled : 

Litymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache von Dr. 
Friedrich Kuivexr, Strassburg. 

It is at present in four parts, but is intended ultimately 
to contain six or seven. Kluge knows the English language 
thoroughly, especially its oldest period, and is very fond of 
taking it into account. 


J. ZUPITZA. 


February, 1883. 
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OF THE 


Cambridge pbilological Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to. promote philological studies 
in general. 

2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

8 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. 

4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after ten years’ subscription have 
been paid by one payment of five guineas. 

5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may 
be elected by ballot at the next meeting. 

7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in his 
favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 

8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 

9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to a 
Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than seven other 
members. Each member of the Council shall have notice of the 
meetings of that body, at which not less than five shall constitute 
a quorum. 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall be 
submitted to a general meeting. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Michaelmas Term, the ~ 
_ three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected three Tae in succession 
and no more. 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually 
by rotation, and be incapable of re- election for ne two years 
next following. | 

13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 

14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at 
the next general’ meeting and published in the proceedings of ne 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president, or in his absence, the chairman pro tem., shall 
have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of equality 
of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually . 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. ’ 

17 A meeting of the Society shall take place at least once in 
each term; the time and place of Ree being determined by = 
Council Haak time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers, not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read 68 or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Conncil, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members ~ 
voting. 
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The references are given by volumes. and pages ; but the first volume 
is quoted by the page only. 


A. INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


_A scale in the Greek vowel system, 9. 

Abu Simbel Inscriptions, antiquity 
of, 298. 

Ambiguity in translation, avoidance of, 
149. 

Amphorae found at Caere, 138. 

&v, unauthorised insertion of, 132. 

Aorist in -6yv; 48. 

Arabia in Pontus, IT. 179. 

Aristophanes, puns and mupa mpocdokiav 


in, 28. 
Aristotle, MS. of, 44. 
Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. v. 44. 
—— dislocations in text of do., 29. 


Bilingual inscription on slab found at 
South Shields, 161. 
Booksand the book trade in Greece, 246. 


Cardinal virtues, the, 96. 

Carneades’ division of wisa, II. 172. 

Catalogue of ships in Euripides’ Iphe- 
genia at Aulis, 101. 

Chaucer Prologue vv. 562-2, 56. 

Composite sentences, resolution of, 153. 

Conjunctive, Latin, the thought-mood, 
104. : 

Conjunctive mood used in two ways as 
Pure and Subjunctive, 108. 

—— Enuneciatio, Interrogatio, Petitio, 
107. 

‘Substantival, Adverbial, Adjec- 
tival clauses, 108. 
—— Suboblique Construction, Virtual 

Oratio Obliqua, 108. 
Connexion between legends of Greek 
Tragedy and Heroic Myth, 213. — 


VOL, Il. 


Croke, Richard, IT. 83 sqq. 

in Paris, IT. 83. 

—— in Louvain, I. 85. 

— in Cologne, IT. 85. 

—— in Leipsic, IT. 86. 

—— great success as teacher in Leip- 
sic, II. 86 sq. 

— literary activity at Leipsic, Il. 

- $8 sq. 

Criminals, Treatment of bodies of, at 
Athens, 84. 

Cyclic poets, 271. 

Cyclops of Euripides, 233. 


Anuaywyot at Athens, IT. 150. 

Demetrius, the Scriba at York, 397 sqq. 

Demosthenes’ de Falsa Legatione, colla- 
tion of, 12, 30. 

Dialectic forms preserved in Aristotle, 
II. 135. 

Diary in India, by John Marshall, 8. 

‘Doublets’ in English, 45. 


Early Greek written literature, 127. 

English alphabet and spelling, history 

_ of, II. 62 sqq. 

English and Sanskrit, resemblances 

_ between, 86. re 

English literature, spelling reform in 
connexion with, I]. 62 sqq. 

English monosyllables terminating in 
sh—blush, flush, rush, etc., 26. 

Etruscan numerals, 89. 

Euripides’ Helena, sources of, 130, 


Fabric and Ritual of Church at Tyre, 
189. wae gue AML aie 
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Index of Subjects (continued). 


Forcellini’s Lexicon, remarks on, 156. 

Four Cardinal Virtues, the, 96. 

French spelling, influence upon English 
spelling, II. 63. 

Future Participle in Greek and Latin 
supine in -wm, 93. 


Grammatical Terms in Latin, 105. 

Grapes, Latin words for, 302. 

Gothic A scale, 17. a 

Gothic enclitic -h, -uh, 53. 

Greek deponent verbs having aorists 
ending in -@ny, 48. 

Greek Literature, early, 127. 

Greek Lexicons, supplement to, 9. 

Greek Lexicography, errors in, 67. 

Greek Tablets found at York station, 
69. 

Greek verbs apparently parathetic 
compounds with &- and dvc-, 61. _ 


Harshness and softness of letters, 
Hindu idea of, 33. 

Hendiadys and Zeugma, 152. 

Heraclitus, alluded to by Aristotle, IT. 
138, 152. 

Homer and tragic poets, 213 sqq. 

and Quintus Smyrnaeus, 290 sqq. 

spurious archaisms in, 276 seqq- 

Hyginus, authority of, II. 107. 


Icelandic, Umlaut of a to e, II. 157. 

Idiomatic Translation, 145. 

India, a Diary in, by John Marshall, 8. 

“ In puris naturalibus,”’ 47. 

Inscription on an olla discovered at 
Steeple Morden, 204. 

Internal evidence, nature and limits of, 

P29. 

Isocrates, occasion of sixth letter of, 10. 


Kine, extension of meaning of Sanskrit 
terms relating to, 16. 

Kipxn, ot Aeschylus, 231. 

KovTdakioy, a, 1838. 


Landnamabék, sailing directions of, 314. 
Larisa, magistrates of, II. 137. 
Latin compound construction,’ some 
terms of, 104... 
Latin and Romance languages, biblio- 
graphy of, II. 2 sqq. 
Latin, II. 2. 
Low Latin, IT. 2. 
Catalonian, IT. 7. 
Franco-Provencal, II 8. 
French, Old, II. 9. 
New, II. 9. 
_-— — Dialects, IT. 10. 


‘ Frioulan, II. 6. 
Gallo-Italic, II. 5. 
Genoese, II. 5. 
Italian, II. 3. 
dialects, IT. 3. 
Portuguese, II. 4. 
dialects, II. 4. 
Provencal, Old, II. 7. 
—— New, II. 7. 
Romanese, II. 6. 
Sardinian, IT. 4. 
Spanish, IT. 4. 
dialects, II. 4. 
Wallachian, IT. 11. 
Latin and Romance words connected 
with Viticulture, 302 sqq.,11.1-61. 
Grapes, Romance words’ for II. 
51, sqq. 
Grapes, bunch of, IT. 44 sqq. 
Grape, a single, II. 56, 57. 
Grape pulp, IT. 59. 
Grape skin, II. 57, 58. 
Grape stone, IT. 61. 
Grapes, residuum of pressed, IT. 58. 
Must, II. 59. 
Raisins, IT. 54. 
- Vine, vinestock, II. 23 sqq. 
blossom, IT. 51. 
branch, II. 38 sqq. 
bud, IT. 43, sq. 
— leaf, II. 42. sqq. 
roots, II. 31 sqq. 
shoot, layer, II. 59 sqq. 
-——— tendrils, IT. 50. 
trellis, II. 25. 
Vineyard, II. 19 saq. 
Latin epitaph at Ascalon, 167. 
Latin-English Dictionary by Lewis 
and Short, criticism on, 196. 
Latin Mood, 104. 
Latin Subjunctive, so called potential 
and jussive uses of, 94. 
Legends of Greek Tragedy and Heroic 
_ Myth, Connexion between, 213. 


- Lewisand Short’s Latin Dictionary, 196. 


Lex Thoria and Lex Agraria, Mommsen 
on, II. 104. 
Literal Translation, 142. 


Madvig’s Adversaria, criticisms of, 67. 

Metaphors, rendering of, 150. 

Middle English Spelling, IT. 64. 

Mommsen on uiritanus ager, II. 99. 

on Lex Thoria, II. 104.. 

Mood, see Conjunctive. 

MS. of Aristotle’s Ethical Treatises, 44. 

MS. of 15th century, 91. 

Mutes and liquids, short vowels length- 
ened before combination of, 134. 


INDEX. 


Index of Subjects (continued). 
‘Myrmidons’ of Aeschylus, 219. 


N, transference of,from end of one word 
to beginning of next, 15. 

Negatives and prohibitives in Latin, 63. 

Negatives in composition in Greek, 74. 

Niebuhr on the ager publicus, II. 106. 


’Odvaoceds axavOoTAné, 235. 
Oedipus legend in Tragedy, 2138. 
Orientation, date of, 191. 
*Ooroadyo: of Aeschylus, 231. 


Participles, translation of, 148. 

Penelope of Aeschylus, 230. 

Philoctetes legend in tragedy, 214. 

Philological Society, work of a, 1. 

Phoenix of Euripides, 217. 

Phonetic change, causes of, 17. 

Phryges of Aeschylus, 225. 

‘Post Epic’ words in Homer, (Paley) 
271 sqq. 

Predicative Dative in Latin, 261. 

Prefix a- in English, 15. 

Prefix wn- in English, 62. 

Present Indicative, translation of, 147. 

President's address, 17, 30, 50, 76, 109. 

Printing, discovery of, effect on English 
spelling, II. 6. 


Pronunciation, Latin, reform of, II.. 


19%. 
‘Proteus’ of Aeschylus, 230. 
Wvxocracta of Aeschylus, 228. 
Puns and wap& mpocdoxlay in Aristo- 
phanes, 28. 


‘Quintus Smyrnaeus, character of his 
poems, 290. 


‘ Read to,’ Greek words for, 248. 

Reflexive verbal and noun formations 

- with Old Scandinavian reflexive pro- 
noun, 24. 

Relative pronoun translation, 146. 

Romance language, bibliography of, 
‘see Latin, 

Romance sounds, pronunciation of, IT. 
14 sqq. 

Roots aK- and MAGH, 51. 

Root é6 in Z6vos, etc., 51. 

Roots sax, etc. in English, II. 194. 

Roots roa-, TadA-, TA, 51. 

Runic Alphabet, origin of, 121. 


§ to R in Latin; transition from, 9. 
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Sanskrit and Latin, 15 words common 
to, 14, 

Scotch proverb sokand seill is best, 314. 

Ships, Catalogue of, in Euripides Iphi- 
genia at Aulis, 101. 

Short vowels, lengthened before com- 
binations of mutes and liquids, 134. 

‘ Sisyphus’ of Aeschylus, 231. _ 

Socrates, his Sayudviov onpuetov, 23. > 

Sophists, defence of Mr. Grote’s account 
of the 8., 10. 

Spartan franchise, grants of, IT. 133. 

Spelling, etymological, unmeaning in 
its conventional sense, IT. 66. 

prone real etymological is phonetic, 
T1s.67. 


Spelling reform, discussion on, II. 176. 

Spelling reform in English, II. 62 sqq. 

Spelling reform, not a wiping out the 
history of the language, II. 66. 

Spelling reform to be based on Romance 
values of the letters, II. 68. 

Spelling reforms, value of partial, II. 
68 


Spelling, unphonetic character of Eng- 
lish, IT. 66. 

Spenser’s Faerie 
archaisms in, 11. 

Surgeons in Greek Armies, 116. 


Queen, pseudo- 


Tablets, votive, found at York station, 
69, 397 seqq. 

Tabula Lusoria, 170. 

Talent, the Homeric, 245. 

Thorius or Borius, II. 104. 

Tiberius Gracchus the elder, 8. 

Tibullus rv 18, genuineness of, 289. 

Tisias, date of, 238. 

«To save appearances,’’ 46. 

Translation from Greek and Latin, 
notes on canons of, 138. 

Tyre, church at, as described by Euse- 
bius, 189 sqq. 


Vase, Greek, of fifth century B.c., 80. 
Viticulture, Latin and Romance terms 
connected with, 302 sqq; II. 1sqq. 


Wasse, Joseph, literary career of, 82. 
Words found in two Indo-European 
languages only, 14. 


‘Written history, lateness of, deduced 


from Thuc. 1 1-23, 11. 
Written literature, early Greek, 127, 
132. : 
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B. INDEX OF WORDS. 
GREEK. 


d-yopa Me es dicy 301. 

&vé, 57. 

aikdrAAw, 25. 

&Aog, IT. 144. 

é&upryuhes, II. 78. 

audlyvos, II. 79. 

dupreAtcoa, II. 80: 

tyarros, unchallenged, 74. 

avar pepe, fatten up, 67. 

*"AmnrAidrys, 13. 

araprnpds, 19. 

db arovorrhaey, 183. 

Bopéas, 13. 

yroopaxeiv, usage of, 240. 

Acagixy udxoupa, IT. 124. 

diappovticew, c. acc., IT. 132. 

dovaAcia, IT. 182. 

Spdyya, 311. 

Spdicia, 311, 

Spaicds (gen.), 311. 

Spéupa, 311. 

dpérenv, Tpvyay, 311. 

Sperreis, tpuvyntat, 311. 

éuBarever, 73. 

évorn, 25. 

émadadrrew, II. 114n., 121sq., 129. 

émippobos, 19. 

Eppeuv in Homer, II. 160. 

ebdeveiy, II. 165. 

evvo, II. 115n., 121n., 131. 

jidevtt (Sroudode), IL. v. 36, 41. 

jmwepotetw, 25. 

iis, 212. 

toa, ‘Gmota, 28. 

Kara with acc. in iicaenty contra- 
dictory senses, 55, 

kardAnys, 1 1 ayt, 

KeveuBatevw, 65. 

‘kopovn, II. 145. 

kéopos, II. 138. 


KdXU (Hesych. ), 25. 

Kdavos, 39, 

Keun and yévos, relation of, II. 141. 
AaBeiv, of thing acted on, II. 142. 


- Addos, twhonesta, II. 139, 


Aapioaios, II. 135, 

Aapicoroids better than Aapoaorotds, 
IT. 135 sqq. 

Adyo, II. 121, 123 n. 

Maprrw, 25, 

pda amrovoorhrey, 183. 

enpol and pnpla, 202. 

puhwoves, Hib 

vabkAnpos, kuBepynths, mpwpevs, 22. 

NEOHOIOS, 63. 

dapos, dapiCev, 49. 

oBeArcxorAvxuov, II. 125. 

daws, II. 180. 

6udxamos, II. 125. 

overOau, II. 152. 

-ogvvos, -ogvvn, in Greek tragedy, 250. 

wAw@tov, 172. 

mpo0éAupvos, 20. 

pduara, 310. 

pdt, 310. 

pododaxtuados ’Hds, 301. 

pot, 310. 

Zelpios aorhp, 177. 

oKomodpa, passive as well as middle, 16. 

onovddcpuara, II. 147. 

cuvvacopety, 74. 

ouvernbngicev, II. 134. 

TXOAN, lecture, II. 141. 


Tt) way, corrupted from tomdy, tpomdy, — 


etc., 204. 
xpaxnnlGu, 47. 
bAn, silua, 136. 
brovclrev, construction of, IT. 142, 
xO¢ds, 41. 
omoberety, 202. 


LATIN 


3 


acinus, 306, 308, 311. 
arcesso and accerso, 45. 
arcifinius, II. 95s8qq. 

atriarius, 312. 

botryo, 304, 

calees, 172. 


cardinales wirtutes, 96. 
condicio, conditio, 184. 
eculeus, 210. 
Hous, 268. . 
decumanus, II. 97 sq. 


_ granum, 306, 308. 
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Index of Words (continued). 


hemina sanguinis, 180, 297. racemarius, 305. 
inhabilis, 67. racemus, 304, 307, 310. 
intercisiut limites, II. 99. ‘ scopio, scopius, 307. 
tus uectigalis, II. 108. _.  sermo in Servius meaning ‘word,’ 49. 
latruncult, 172. seruos, 14. 
libera schola, 59. tipula, 176. 
licentia poetica, 178. uncus, 12. 
nominibus assignare, II. 104. uud, 308, 307, 310. 
“‘ mon for ne,”’ 68. uinaceum, 307-309. 
occupatorius ager, II. 99. uiritanus ager, Mommsen on, IT. 99. 
per centurias, II, 108. uiritim diuisus ager, II. 100. 
racemari, racematus, racemosus, 306. VTERE FELIX, 204. 
ENGLISH. 
aggrace, etc., 11. key, II. 190. 
aim, 70. love, ‘nothing,’ 27. 
akimbo, II. 188. mandarin, 208. 
an in sense of ‘if,’ 175. marmoset, 208, 
anneal, 178. : mask, 209. 
atone, 35. neap and ebb, 17. 
bask, busk, risk, etc., 25. patch, 209. 
dace, dare, dart, 175. platchet, 209. 
Slush, clash, flash, crash, etc., 26.: slowworm, IT. 177%, 179. 
frisk, fresh, busk, etc., 26. ‘ sokand seill is best,’ 314. 
glamour, 338. talk, II. 178. 
gain, 72. — weary, II. 178. 
gypsey, 12. wench, II. 178. 
jute, 208, - wraith, IT. 179. 
height, etc., 11. wyvern, II. 179. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
IcELANDIC— IcELANDIC (continwed)— 
beita, * tack,’ II, 159. sekja, ‘advance,’ 315. 
lyf < whit,’ 28. vetdr, ‘catch of fish,’ II. 160. 
keng- boginn, LES tase SANSKRIT— 
leiSa, ‘bury,’ II, 158. gocharaand other compounds ofa, 15. 
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C. INDEX OF PASSAGES. 


1. GREEK. 
Aeschylus— Aristotle (continued) — 
* Agamemnon 16 124 Politics, 12. 7 II. 127 
. 61-5 93 2.10 57 
120 244 62 TTS Ti teqq:, 
162-5 124 [119 sqq., 128 sqq. 
276, 7 re? 5.8 II. 1381 
277-80 125 10. 4 1131 
296-9 125 m 4. 8 IT..¥38t 
813-6 19 5.22 IT. 1382 
692 19 8.51 IT. 133 
904-6 58 a be IT. 133 
904-7 93 9.20 -++II.:184 
918. 244 10. 6 IT. 134 
934 131 12.777 IT. 135 
1092 19 mr 2. 2 II. 135 sqq. 
1110 19 3. 2 II. 138 
~ 411438 125 3. 6 II. 138 
1156-9 172, II. 190 mou Few eee Pe 
1241 127 4.9 It. 138 
1294-7 126 4.17 IT. 139 
1459 19 §...9 IT, 139 
1601 19 9.11-14 II. 140 
1609 19 12.6 II. 141 
Choephorae 472-3 85 Iv (vir) 1. 1 II. 141 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Cambridge pHtlologteal Soctety. 
LENT TERM, 1882. 


FIRST MEETING, 


‘Ava Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Feb. 9, 1882, 
Professor Sxrat, in the absence of the President, in the Chair, 


H. F. Wutson, Esq., Trinity College, 
was elected a member. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Vansrrrart for his present of — 
the Philological Museum and the Museum Criticum to the Society’s 
library. 

It was agreed to purchase a complete copy of Kuhn’s Leitschrift — 
for the library. 


Prof. A. 8. Witxrns communicated a paper on a MS. of Cicero’s 
De Oratore and Orator in St. John’s College, Oxford. 

‘Tt seems to have been first collated by Thomas Cockman (De 
Oratore, Oxf. 1696): and Bp. Pearce, who knew it from Cockman, 
praises it highly. The collations of the other MSS. by Lagomarsini, 
Ellendt (1840), Piderit, and Ravaisson (Codex Abrincensis), Now 
enable us better to estimate its value. : 

The MS. is a small folio of 28 leaves (55 pages, the last blank) 
written in double columns in a neat and clear hand. The ink has 
kept its colour except on the first page. It has numerous 
contractions, such as the Tironian abbreviations for et and cons, the 
misunderstanding of which latter has led copyists to change 
consules into asinos (Wattenbach, Einleitung, p. 74). 

The MS. contains 

De Orarore 1. §§ 1—128 cogitanti—siimo, 157—193 citatae— 
ciuili. mu. 60—69 ferat—a doctore tadant, 19—20 ti—arte, 89—50 
eloquété—cohortatio, 30—39 mediocris—qd qdé, 69—245 p’ma 
—p’fit (omitting 90—92) exprimat—quid enim, 228 colligtr. mm. 1 
istituenti—17. 110 i ut iure—ad finem. Onator 91 robustius— 
ad finem. 

Thus it belongs to the second class of codices muti. It wants 
1. 128—156 and ur. 18—109; but it contains 1. 124—128, which 
are wanting in the older Erlangen, and 11. 281—245, which are 
added in A by a somewhat later hand. The dislocation of the four 
passages towards the beginning of Bk. 1., evidently corresponding 
to the displacement of four leaves by a binder, is the same as in 
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y and other codices mutili. Its readings show considerable resem- 
blance to y. In 1m. 1—18 I have noted more than eighty readings 
of Z, none of which are given by Pearce or Ellendt. For fourteen 
the reading of y, as given by Sorof, agrees with Z. In seven there is 
discrepancy (one being an error in Z, six in y), A having in all 
these cases the right reading. From an inspection of the readings 
of A, y, and Z in these and other instances, we can infer a very 
close connexion between A on the one hand, and Z y on the other. 
It would seem Z and y were not derived directly from A, but 
through the medium of a copy which fell to pieces and was 
wrongly rebound. Z however represents A more accurately than 
Z and y, though only holding a secondary place in the 2nd and 
3rd books, where we have A, rise to the position of excellent 
authorities where A fails us. 
_ It may be added by the way that, though the readings of A are 


of very great value in determining the text, the same cannot be — 


said of its omissions.”’ 

Dr. Watpstern read a paper on dxpoyerpiomos, Ar. Eth. N. m1. 
i. 17, p. 1111 (Bekk.). 

‘¢ Aristotle is enumerating the categories of harmful human 
action, which, from particular ignorance on the part of the agent; 
are not to be considered criminal. These categories are illustrated 
by definite instances from real life, and to the last ro wis, ofov 
Tpema 7 opocpa, is added as an illustration kat detEat aida 
WOTEP ot aKpoxepiComevot, matakevev a av. 

As this passage stands, it fails to illustrate the category, and 
- cannot be construed into good sense. Our difficulties are increased 
by our ignorance of the precise nature of the dxpoyeipiowos. If, as 
has been supposed, this game consisted of boxing, wrestling, or 
sparring, the illustration falls flat. 

A. painting on a vase in the possession of M. Camille Lecuyer at 
Paris, together with a relief published by Clarac (Musée de Sculpture, 
Vol. um. Plate 184, No. 55), and another published by Krause 
(Gymnastik und Agonistik, etc., Vol. 1. Pl. x. Fig. 29), show this 


game to have been similar to one practised by boys with us, in . 


which the fingers are interlaced, and the point is to bring the 
adversary to his knees by forcing back his wrist, only with the 
important addition that the Greeks did not begin with interlacing 
their hands, but stood opposite one another and strove to seize the 
most favourable grip of the hands, the most decisive part of the 
game. In this act, the one striving to seize, the other to avoid 
the hand of his opponent, involuntary striking must have been a 
most frequent occurrence. 

The point of the illustration, however, does not so much lie in a 
mistake of two separate acts within one game, but in the slipping 
from the typical act of one game into that of another, the 
dxpoxeipiCouevos falling into the action of the pancratiast or 
pugilist. It is the involuntary transition from the lightest and 
most inoffensive of games to the heaviest and most severe of games. 


oe. ng hate 
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That it is this step from a light to a heavy game which is the point 
of the illustration, is evident from the fact that Clemens Alexan- 
‘drinus, who (Strom. mu. 14, p. 461) enumerates these categories of 
Aristotle, does not hesitate to take another instance, but again one 
in which a competitor in a harmless game causes death to his 
antagonist, a frequent occurrence in the heavier games. 

The de7&ar Bovdopevos, which, as Bernays has shown, is a lapsus 
on the part of the scribe from the fact of the same having occurred 
only two lines above, is to be replaced by O¢&a, which Turnebus 
saw in several manuscripts.”’ | 

Mr. Ringway suggested that detEa: was for dpafacOa, through 
deEacOa. 


Dr. Waxpsrer then read the following paper : 


‘‘ To the description of the Polygnotan pictures in the Lesche of 
the Cnidians at Delphi Pausanias devotes seven chapters (Lib. x. 
capp. 25 to 31). The twenty-ninth chapter, which deals with the 
second picture representing Odysseus’s descent into Hades, begins 
with the mention of two figures, Perimedes and Eurylochus, the 
companions of Odysseus, who are preparing the offering of the 
black rams to Hades, Tév dé 7dy poe KaterNeypevwy etoiw évwrepor 
roUtwy lepeta Kai of étatpor tod ’Odvacews Ilepiwndns cai Etpvdoxos 
hépovtes, ta O€ gate péhaves Kptol za tepeca. Then follows the 
description of a seated old man who is twisting a rope of reeds, 
which is eaten as fast as he twines it by an ass behind him. This 
figure, the cécerone said, had the inscription "Oxvos. This man 
Pausanias believes, and his information is again on the authority of 
the people at Delphi, to have had an unthrifty wife, and in later 
literature ! this name occurs as a personification of thriftlessness and 
indolence. 

We cannot help feeling that these attributes apply solely to the 
wife and not the Oxvos, if to anybody at all. The whole allegory, 
_a direct personification of human ideas, is very forced and contrary 
to the spirit of Greek works of the time of Polygnotus, while the 
story is one that would readily become popular with the people, 
and be taken up by later writers. It is the only instance of such 
an allegory known before the middle of the fourth century in 
Greek art. That Pausanias himself felt doubt concerning this 
tradition is evident from the way in which he takes pains to quote 
this story on the authority of others (wera 6€ adrods dvyp €or 
KaOnmevos, eriypampa dé “Oxvov eivar Neyer TOV dvOpwrov ... . Ta 
ody és t00"Oxvou THY yuvatca é0éhovow aiviEacOa Tov Hokdyvwror, 
«.7..), and in the way in which he tries to satisfy himself and 
~ others in referring to a custom among the Ionians and the name of 
a bird ”Oxvos which have no tangible bearing upon the subject. 


1 [As in Propert. v. 3. 21— 
Dignior obliquo qui funem torqueat Ocno, 
aeternusque tuam pascat, aselle, famem. | 
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The whole story and position of ”Oxvos here and in later traditions 
cannot be satisfactorily explained, and if we bear in mind how 
credulous was Pausanias and how ignorant were the ciceroni, we 
must question whether the whole story was not invented upon the 
basis of an abbreviated or obliterated inscription. 

Bearing this in mind we must consider whence Polygnotus took 
the scenes which he represents. We find that the first picture 
was taken from the Iliu Persis, the second from the Nekuia. The 
second picture corresponds entirely to the contents of the 11th book 
of the Odyssey. But here there is no mention of “Oxvos. We do 
find the two comrades of Odysseus sacrificing the black rams, and 
immediately before this as well as a few lines above and at the end 
of the 10th book we do find the mention of ’OQxeaves. 


avtot © avTe Tapa poov ’OKxeavoto 
open, opp’ és X@pov dpicoped? 0 v dpace Kipky. 
ev’ iepyia pev Tlepeundns Evpv\oxos TE 


eax ov" K.T.Ne 


When we consider that localities are indicated in these very 
pictures and throughout the whole of Greek Art by means of 
human figures, that the great world-stream is often represented 
as an aged man, we must be inclined to believe that the “Oxvos of 
the picture is really ’Oxeavos, his action being a simple mode of 
expressing the endless flow and change of the element which he 
personifies, and this will be still more evident to us when we 
remember that on several reliefs this rope-twisting old man is 
seated beside the Danaids whose endless drawing of water is 
acknowledged to be an illustration of the same course of nature. 
The story of "Oxvos therefore was spread through the misreading of 
the inscription ’Oxeaves.” 


Mr. Parry communicated a paper on Sophocles, 0.7. 1880, 
Kadduor” dvyp es év ye tais OnBats tpageds, of which the following 
is a summary. 


‘Oedipus is giving reasons for his self-inflicted blindness, of 
which the last is that he might not look on the temples and statues 
of the Gods in Thebes in which he had lived so long and honourably, 
and from which he had excluded himself by his edict against the 
murderer of Laius. Lines 18379—82 are most naturally taken, ‘ Of 
which (statues of the Gods) I, the most unhappy king, after having been 
brought up as well as any man could be, at least in such a city as 
Thebes, deprived myself by my own proclamation that the impious 
homicide should be repelled by all.’ I have remarked in a little 
manual on Greek particles that ye per se rarely means ‘at least’ 
(yoov). As in v. 1877, ‘my eyes,’ it simply emphasizes; but here 
it seems to =yodv. Apparently there is a contrast between the 
shrewdness of Oedipus in solving the riddle of the Sphinx and the 
proverbial dullness of the Thebans. But zpageis is a further 
difficulty, as Oedipus was brought up with Polybus in Corinth. 
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Are we to acquiesce in the theory that tpagdeis = Suatpewas, OF 
translate it ‘having been maintained (in royal dignity) as well as 
any one could be in such a dull and stupid city as Thebes ’ ?—a 
city which he elsewhere goes out of his way to praise. But the 
logic also is faulty. Why does Oedipus say ‘I have deprived 
myself of the temples after living in such a city as Thebes as well as 
a man could do’? Perhaps he put dvjp tpageis ‘brought up to be 
a true man,’ cf. Oed. Col. 393. But as dvjp es with superlative 
generally means ‘most for any one man’ (Trach. 460, etc.), the 
expression may be a confused one for avijp tpapeis Kador avip ets. 
Otherwise we must have recourse to the ye ofioswm, in which case 
we had better reject the verse as spurious.” . 


Dr. Kennepy sent a note on the same passage, in which he said 
he had omitted to remark in his forthcoming edition what had 
however long since struck him, viz., that when Sophocles makes 
Oedipus say he has lost all pleasure in gazing on 


city or citadel, or of the gods 

statues and temples, of which I the wretch, — 
the one in Thebes of all most nobly reared— 
deprived myself, etc. 


he perhaps meant by the emphasis év ye tats On Bars to express his 
Athenian contempt for that illiterate and unartistic character of 
the Thebans which gained for them the well-known proverb, 
acknowledged by one of themselves to whom it was certainly 
inapplicable—Boww7dav dv. And the ye might hint that, though to 
have been bred in Corinth was better than to have been reared in 
Thebes, yet there was something better still, to have been educated 
in Athens. As to construction, év ye taz?s O7Bacs must be taken 
in close connection with dvijp cfs, and céd\ota tpagels afterwards; 
‘the one man above all in Thebes at least who had received an 
excellent education,’ ¢.e. ‘who had been better educated than any 

other man in Thebes.’ 


SECOND MEETING. 


Ara meeting held in St. John’s College, on Thursday, Feb. 23, 
the President Mr. Monro, in the Chair, | 
The Rev. C. Banwam, D.D., Professor of Classics in the University 

of Sidney, | 
was elected an honorary member. ry 


Votes of thanks to the Philological Society (London), the Oxford 
Philological Society and the Hellenic Society were passed. 


Mr. Cooxs read a paper, “On the imperatival force of the Latin 
subjunctive,” of which the following is an abstract. 
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“Mr. Roby, in his Syntax ($§ 1596—1604), divides the tenses 
of the subjunctive, when used in commands and prohibitions, as 
follows : 


(a) In present, and, in prohibitions, perfect tenses. 


(6) In imperfect and pluperfect tenses, of advice applicable to 


circumstances no longer existing. 

On the first of these two divisions we find a note, to the effect 
that ‘the use of the subjunctive in the second person, present 
tense, is rare, except when the subject is indefinite.’ This remark 
relates only to commands; for, although one example only is given, 
a reference is given to § 1544, which also contains one example, 
from Ter. Andr. 430, explained however in that section as a hypo- 
thetical, not imperatival, use of the word. 7 

Now this use of the second sing. pres. subj. in commands is 
anything but ‘rare’ in Plautus—e.g. 

Bacch. 417 morem geras. 

ib. 1061 proin tu quaeras quid ferat. 
ib. 1189 accipias potesque et adcumbes. 
Curc. 271 pacem et Aesculapio petas. 
ib. 457 dicas quid uelis. argentum accipias, cum illo mittas 
uirginem. 

Next comes a note on § 1600. ‘In prohibitions to a definite 
person, the present subjunctive active is found occasionally in the 
comic poets, once in Horace.’ 

So far from this being an ‘ occasional’ use in Plautus, it is the 
rule: compare Capt. 14, 247, 331, 349, 393, 484, 548; Curc. 213, 
539, 565, 568, 713. This list might be extended to any length. 

Then as to ‘once in Horace.’ The reference given by Roby is 
Sat. 1. 3.88, ne sis patruus mihi. On what principle does Mr. Roby 
admit this, and exclude such passages as these, 

Od. xr. 38. 1 Albi ne doleas . . . . neu decantes, 

Od. 1. 1. 37 sed ne retractes . . . . mecum quaere. 

The ordinary explanation, which makes the ze clause ‘ final’ 


after something mentally supplied like ‘I tell you that,’ 1s ex-_ 


-ceedingly clumsy and unpoetical, while the last example given 
above where an imperative (quaere) parallels the ne clause, seems 
conclusive in favour of a construction amply supported by earlier 
Latin, and therefore familiar to Horace, whose love for archaism is 
well known.? . 


1 It is possible that we should explain in the same way Hor. Od. rv. 9. 1 
ne forte credas interitura, 
and Virg. Ecl. 3. 28—30 : 
* ego hance uitulam (ne forte recuses, 
bis uenit ad mulctram, binos alit-ubere fetus) 


depono, 
construing ne recuses, not ‘‘ that you may not refuse (I tell you that) twice she 
comes... . ” but ‘‘do not refuse.” Yet it must be admitted that in both 


cases the word forte tends to give the ne a ‘‘ final’’ sense. 


~ 
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Next as to division (6) § 1604. 

Six examples are quoted, without mark of distinction. A con- 
sideration of these forces one to the opinion that no arrangement 
of these tense-usages will be satisfactory, which does not separate, 
or contrast, command and prohibition as expressed by them. 

For instance, his first example, 

Ca. non ego illi argentum redderem? Mx. non redderes, 

neque de eo quicquam neque emeres neque uenderes. 

Plaut. Trin. 133—4, 
is very different from his fifth 


_ frumentum ne emisses, sumpsisses id nummorum. 
Cic. Verr. 3. 84. 

In the first case non redderem is a deliberative subjunctive in the 
past (‘I not pay’ echoed by non redderes. in the same tense and | 
mood); in the second, ne emisses, sumpsisses are respectively pro- 
hibitions and commands in the past. 

Precisely similar instances to that given above from the 
Trinummus, viz. Plaut. Merc. 638, Cic. Sest. 19. 20, are put by 
Mr. Roby under quite a different heading in § 1610. 

An instance of xe prohibitive with imperfect subjunctive (a use 
not given by Mr. Roby) will be found in Plaut. Pseud. 437 uel tu — 
ne faceres tale in adulescentia. 

The following classification is proposed of the tenses of the 
subjunctive in this imperatival sense: ¢.9. 

(i) ne facias paralleled by facias. — 


(ii) ne feceris—— ,, ,, |[feceris ]. 
(iii) ne faceres _,, », taceres. 
(iv) ne fecisses ,, », ‘fecisses. 


Examples of (iii) and (iv) prohibitive are, from the nature of 
the case, not common. 

Examples of (iii) and (iv) jussive are found in such phrases as 
‘ At tu dictis, Albane, maneres,’ which may be taken as a pure use 
of the mood, as a command in the past, without any ellipse of a 
suppressed protasis, ¢.g. ‘had you been doing your duty, you would 
_... If, as is agreed, tu facias can mean ‘do,’ there is nothing 
against tu faceres meaning (literally) ‘have been doing.’ 

It remains to complete the parallel in the case of (ii). Though 
little, if any, trace remains of (¢.g.) feceris in the sense of ‘do’ 
(which is quite what we should expect, since the idea could be 
expressed in two other ways), yet this imperatival sense of the 
perfect subjunctive is distinctly shown in the first and third 
persons ; ¢.9. 

Virg. Aen. vz. 46, hac Troiana tenus fuerit fortuna secuta. 

In expressions of a ‘ modest’ wish: 

Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 64, qualem me saepe libenter obtulerim tibi, 
Maecenas. Cf. Sat. 1. 10. 5. | 

Commonly in the ‘ concessive’ sense of ‘ suppose that,’ ‘ granted.’ 

Cic. pro. Mil. Milo de Clodii reditu unde praesciuit ? quaesierit 
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sane ; seruum argento corruperit. Add Hor. Sat. 1.1.45: also the 
much-debated dixertt aliquis: and possibly also, though doubtfully, 
wideris as in Cic. Phil. 1. 46. 118 sed de te tu uideris.”’ 


Mr. RiveEway read notes on Aristotle Pol. 1. 11. 

(1) 1.2.5. Ods Xapuvéas pév Kade? omocirvovs, "Eximerviéns Oe 
o Kpis ouoxarovs x.7.. The better MSS. have opuoxazovs, the in- 
ferior ouoxdrvovs, preferred by Grote and St. Hilaire. Epimenides 
wrote in hexameters: hence ouoxazovs (ary, used only of cattle) 
does not suit. omoxarvovs was read, because (a) it suited the 
metre, and (6) carves was more familiar. «xazvos cannot = éoria. 
owoxarrous evidently expresses the same idea as owoourvovs, which 
=‘ having a common meal-bin.” Read ouoxdrovs Doric for 
opoxnmovs (pos) =‘ with a common plot of ground.” The Cretan 
poet used a Doric form ; ‘and for the retention of the dialectic form 
in Aristotle cf. Oarew inf. xfros is the common plot of ground 
that furnishes the common food supply (ourvy). Cf. mu. 5. 38 
yy7edov and kapros. The scale of social development indicated by 
Arist. seems to be (1) original ofxéa. (2) otcos=joint family of 
Hindoos or Sclavonic house-community, where the proceeds of the 
undivided property («xfzos) must be brought into a common chest 
or purse (vide Sir H. Maine). (38) The ovcos breaks up into 
separate oéc/ac forming the cwuy (=the Russian village com- 
munity); all are sprung or believe themselves sprung from a 
common ancestor (ouoyddaxtes). Mr. Heitland’s dz’ otxcas for 
dzrotxca otktas cannot be accepted. For (a) it needs é« rather than 
amo, cl. 11.2.2. (6) Ar. does not explicitly state that the village 
as an dzoixia of the oixda but is like it, éouce. (¢) Ar. wants to 
show that the «wu, comes from the first of«/a, and is not composed 
of any chance persons inhabiting contiguous oc«ca:, and therefore 
USES dzroikia aS expressing direct descent. 

(2) 1. 2.,5. Read zerewGeis and xwproOeis for teXewOev and 
xwptobév. If construed as it stands, it is nonsense. 

(3) 1.6. There are three theories of slavery here. 


(A) Aristotle’s own. Slavery duce: is just. 
(B) Slavery dice: and vopw is just. 
(C) Slavery dice: and vow is unjust 


The corresponding theories of Justice are (A) 70 BeArlov Kav’ 
dpetny Se7 dpxyew (the mark of which is ¢iAca between master and 
slave). (B) TO TOV KpelTTova apXet. (C) evvola. 

_ Band C overlap (é7a\)arrevw) through confusing Bia and dpery. 
B thinks Ba always implies dpery, C thinks dpev) implies Bca, and 
it is owing to this mistake (éva tod70) that they hold their respective 
theories of justice, since, if B and C cease to overlap (ésactaytwr 
xwpis contrasted with évahdartev), the overstatements (dzepoe 
Aoryoe of B and C will have no force. The overstatement is on 
the part of C ws od de? 76 Bedtiov Kat’ dperny dpxew Kat deoroCew 
(the negation of Aristotle’s own theory); but now instead of stating 
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‘in a similar way B’s, z.e. that preeminence in Ava gives a claim to 
dpxew Kai deorcfew, he goes back to § 1, where he first touches 
B’s error (6 yap vomos opodoyta tis oti, ev & Ta KaTA TONE MOV 
KpaToUpeva THY KpaTOUVTWY civat daowv); and then puts B’s over- 
statement in a slightly different form, 7.e. that, since voMos 
sanctions Pia, and since vemos is édcarcy 7, B therefore holds 
slavery véuw to be just theoretically, but he denies it practically, for 
fear of being denominated a slave himself, in case of capture. 3B 
confines the word éod\os to BapBapo., and thus ovdev dddo CyTtev 
} 76 hoe: Soddov, he coincides in practice with Aristotle’s theory. 
On the other hand C differs from Aristotle in practice as well as 
theory. 

There is an ambiguity in the-term dperj. With Ar. it is moral 
and mental excellence; with B it includes physical as well as 
mental and moral; whilst C understands it only in physical sense, 
and therefore rejects slavery @ioee as well as slavery vopw. 
B making it include physical excellence is thus led to defend 
slavery vouw. 

(4) 1.10.5. 66 rexos «.7.d. For the idea cf. Plat. Rep. 555 &, 
TOU TATpos exyovous TOKOUS K.T.Ne 

(Syiem 4558, ovTw ovpBaiver Kat ™v olKeloTnTa Tv pos 
aNAyAovs K.T.r. Instead of governing otk. by SuadpovtiGewv, and 
then by change of construction with wazépa as subject governing 
gen. viev, or taking oécewr. as a loose acc. or reading cata ty otk., 
govern otk. by dcagp:, and also wazépa etc., taking ws viv closely 
with zatépa (‘regard a father as having correlative sons,” etc.) and 
ef. efdos ws yévous. 

(6) ur. 5. 8. Mention of horses and dogs naturally suggests 
hunting. So read év tats dypacs for év tots aypots. 

(7) m. 5. 22. eidwredas te Kat meveotetas kai dovrecas. Modern 
edd. object to cai dovAedas ; Susemihl is inclined to reject it, others 
emend it. It is better to keep it as it refers to other serf popula- 
tions, ¢.g. Tuprvjocoe at Argos, ’Adapudrar at Crete. For dovdeca so 
used cf. Thue. v. 28. 

(8) u. 7.15. Read dudvecOa instead of the very unusual active 
apmuvew. 

(9) m. 8. 1. In the interpolated description of Hippodamos 
(the antique Oscar Wilde) €4v weprepyotepov tpix ov Te mrANOEL Kai 
Koomw TohvuTeder, é7t O€ EaOijtos ebtehovs pev K.T.)., there is no 
construction for éo0f70s. Susem. rejects woAv7ehe?, as having only 
inferior MSS. authority, and reads «éuns, which does not go well 
with zpryév. er dé is wanting in some MSS. zodw7eAods Was 
written in the margin by a scribe who did not understand edtehods, 
then inserted. beside «écpw, so spoiling the construction, and ére de 
inserted to make connexion. Expel woAvzede? és 6€; then it 
TUNS tprxev te TAHOEL Kat Koopw (fashion, ‘ cut,’ cf. Aesch. 
Supp. 246) écOfros, «.7.r | 

(10) ézi pév tv mpotépwv PBaciiéwv petedidocav (the Spartans) 
chs modrelas «.t.’. Neither does this refer to aliens (Congreve) 
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nor to early kings, nor to po@axes, but rather to the granting of 
citizenship to Helots through the stage of Neodamodes (cf. Miller, 
Dor. 11. 45, Arnold ad Thue. v. 34), a practice in vogue as late as 
the Peloponnesian war. 

(11) 9 ear aor Snpwaywryetv avrovs qvaykaCovto Kat oi 
Baorre?s read aitol. Symaywyety is used absolutely, cf. vat. 11. 
The kings tried to outbid the ephors for popular favour. 

(12) m. 10. 7. cvverewydicar=not ‘join in ratifying” (L. 
and 8. and edd.), but rather=‘‘to be mere adjuncts” (cf. Fr. assister’) 
to the putting of the question, cf. vim. 1 drav émivryhiCytac apxn, 
‘is put to the vote,” not “ratified” (L. and 8.). 

(13) mm. 12. 7. Oadyros. Oadéw is a form used in the story of 
how he ‘‘struck oil,” 1.11. This is another proof of the spurious- 
ness of 11, 12," . 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, March 9, 
‘the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


the following were elected members : 
M. C. Macurrian, Esq., M.A., Christ’s. 
G. A. Maomimzan, Esq. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Pusttc Orator for the present 
of a copy of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology and the 
Publications of the English Dialect Society to the Society’s Library. 


‘Mr. Munro read a paper on Aeschylus Agamemnon 1156—1159 
(Kennedy = 1186—1189 Paley). — 
He argued against both Madvig’s and Mr. Verrall’s emendations 
of this passage; and proposed to read as follows: 


an a, > M 24-2 U 
vewy 7 exapxos Ihcov 7 avactatyns 
% eo n 
ovK oldev ola yAHooa pLLoNTHS KUVOS, 
/ b id ; U \ 
eEaoa Kaxtetvaca atopovovs SoKxnv 
ans NaOpatov, tevEeTat Kaxy TUX. 
7 l 


‘The captain of the fleet and destroyer of Ilium knows not what 
the tongue of a lustful she-hound, speaking as she spoke and 
lengthening out with a gay heart the ambush of dark crime, will 
achieve—with foul success.’ 

The neut. plur. accus. of the pronoun ofa is quite regular as the 
object of ted&erar: Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides have, each 
of them, more than one instance of such neuters after tuyyavw. 


1 “Mr. R. D. Hicks has pointed out to me that Spengel proposed xwpicbels 
and TeAewbels (Studien Arist. 1866) and that Busse in a degree thesis (1881) has 
anticipated me in &ypaus.’’—W. R. 
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wonros, with accent thrown back, in the sense of ‘ lustful’ is well 
attested. The MS reading of v. 8 cannot be right, as é«recvaca 
has then no object, and the whole clause in fact affords no proper 
sense. do«)v for dceyy, a very uncommon word for a very common 
one, isa slight palaeographical change. For do«)y comp. Hesychius: 
Sonat: évédpat, mapatnpyoes: and again éy Sonny” ev émeBouMy. The 
word therefore meant ‘ambush,’ ‘hostile watching for,’ ‘deliberate 
plot,’ any sort of ‘dark treachery,’ like smsediae in Latin, guet-apens 
in French. .Tho’ évéépa, in this metaphorical sense, is far less 
common than its synonym énsidiae or guet-apens, it is so used by 
Plato and Demosthenes. Soxn is confirmed by Homer's év rpodoxnow, 
and his frequent use of its verb docedw in precisely analogous senses. 
With drys NaOpatov should be compared éoAdayv dryv iM V. 1457 
(1501).  ardpcvovs may be abundantly illustrated: «axovovs, 
couhovovs, vYryNovovs, TAX UVOVS, peyadovous, Kpupivors, kpuwivous, 
Ondvvovs, etc. — 

We thus get a complete sense and construction; and the words 
well depict Clytemnestra’s appalling equanimity, the long pro- 
tracted dissimulation of her tongue. Compare Jeremiah ix. 8 ‘One 
speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart 
he layeth his wait.’ 


Mr. Verratt read a paper upon the meaning of Bdarzew and 
BXaBy. 

«The use of Brdrrev is very different at different periods (see 
L. and §. s.v.), and its use in Aeschylus (it was contended) is not 
that of Attic prose, but that of Homer and the older poets generally ; 
the meaning to arrest, hinder, embarrass is required by several of 
the Aeschylean passages and possibly in all; the meaning to wure 
is nowhere necessary and must not therefore be assumed. | Pdarreo0ar 
must signify to be hindered in Ag. 120 PraBevra NoroOiwy dpopwv 
and Cho. 956 Accav . . . . Bdamtopévav. The analogy of the last 
passage is in favour of a similar rendering of o Brartwv Cho. 827 ; 
arrest gives as good a sense as injure in Hum. 661 oto py Brayrn 
6eds and a better sense in Prom. 196 ei’ te pr) Brarres (thou art em- 
barrassed) N\oyw. (Should we not read Xeyou, translating of nothing 
hinders thee from telling? Cf. Ag. l.c.) A comparison of Prom. 196 
with ibid. 763 suggests a corresponding translation of ¢¢ my ts 
Bra By there is no hindrance. The substantive has the same sense in 
Theb. 201 1) BraBnv riOcr, Hum. 491 BraBa objection or obstruction 
(cf. Zyrtacus, 8. 42, for the expression Bdamrew ddens to hinder of 
justice), Hum. 938 devdpor}pmwy Bafa the cold wind (note antithesis 
to droypos) which checks the trees. In discussing Hum. 491 déca* 
kat BdraBa (so the MSS.), Mr. Verrall proposed to restore the 
syllable wanting to the metre between dicka and «ai by reading 
Sucat <Kka>at (dcea wad) by a wrong sentence. In conclusion he 
criticized the common rendering of QcoBdaPBodvra (sinning against 
the gods) in Pers. 881. OcoBdaBeiv 18 equivalent to OcoBdapf1s 
civae to be infatuated, an early example of the formation of a verb — 
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in -ew from a compound adjective in which the verbal element is 
passive (god-distraught); cf. ywuxoppayety, dppworely, dmrpaktetv 
and (in later Greek) a large number of such forms.” 


Mr. Jackson read two notes, of which the following are abstracts : 
‘‘(1) In the apologue of the ring of Gyges, Plato Republic, 359 
D sqq., it is related that the shepherd, descending into a chasm, 
discovered a hollow horse of brass having windows in its sides, 
through which he looked and saw what seemed to be a corpse of 
more than human stature, tovtov bé dO péev OvOEV, TeEpl OE 2) xerpl 


Xpucobv Saxt’\ov, bv Teptehomevoy éxBnva. To complete'the sen- . 


tence which I have quoted, some editors give éxeww before odddv, 
others dépew after Saxztdd\vov. Both readings appear in some MS. 
‘or other, but as neither can be said to be well supported, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they are conjectural additions to the 
text. Accordingly they are rejected both by Baiter, who supposes 
the words ide?y éxovra to be understood from the clause last but 
one preceding, and by Madvig, who substitutes for todrtov dé ado 
pev ovdev, the words rdovrov 6é odédev. Neither expedient appears 
satisfactory. Furthermore there is something grotesque in this 
description of a corpse, of stature more than human, ‘ having 
nothing on but a gold ring’ (Jowett), and it is noticeable that the 
nudity of the corpse is not mentioned, either in Cicero’s paraphrase, 
de Officiis m1. 9 § 38, or in that of Nizami, translated by Prof. 
Cowell, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1861. Would it not 
seem that Davies and Vaughan show a sound instinct when they 
translate ‘from which he took nothing but a golden ring off the 
hand, and therewith made his way out,’ a meaning which certainly 
cannot be extracted from the text as it stands? In order to obtain 
the desired sense and to provide government for d\)do odédv and 
xpucobv Oaxtvuov, it is only necessary to omit the relative ov 
aiter daxrvduov, and to alter rodrov into tovrTov. 

- (2) It is well known that when Plato established himself at 
Athens in 387, he came into collision with Isocrates, who was not 


only a writer of forensic speeches, but also a professor of political © 


philosophy: and it is now generally acknowledged that several 
of Plato’s dialogues contain references to his rival. But I am not 
aware that any one has considered the early part of the sixth book 
of the Republic from this point of view. 

(a) The apologue of the ship, with its tall, burly captain, dull 
of sight and hearing, ignorant of navigation, and its equally 
ignorant, riotous, crew struggling for the helm, while the skilful 
navigator is regarded as a stargazer and a babbler—(which apo- 
logue, by the way, seems to be developed from an ecxwy of the 
historical Socrates, see Xen. Memorad. 111. 9 § 11, and to be directly 
referred to by Aristotle, Politics 1v [vir]. 2, 1324 b, 24, 80)—has 
for its main purpose to show that the philosopher is useless as a 


politician, only because his fellow-citizens do not invite his help. » 


Incidentally, however, we are told that the ignorant, riotous sailors 


—s. 
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apply the epithets vavricos, cuBepyytiKes, éxtotamevos Ta. Kata vaov, 
to ds dv Ev\NapBavew Seuvos 7, Orws dpEovaw 7 reovtes ) BraCopevot 
tov vavednpov, 488 D. Have we not here an allusion to Isocrates, 
who, himself taking no part in political life, taught the young 
Athenian to win the ear of the dfu0s, and so to secure the helm of 
the state ? 

(b) At 493 a sqq. Socrates describes the dios as a monster, whose 
keeper studies its whims and tempers, the meaning of its various 
cries, and the means by which to soothe and to rouse it, calls the 
results of his observations wisdom, systematizes them into an art, 
and opens a school, though in reality he knows not which of the 
monster’s fancies and desires are good, and which are bad. Is not 
o THY tiv ToN\NeY Kal ravTodarav EvyiovTwr opyny Kal qoovas 
catavevonkevar sopiay nyovpmevos 493 C, here figured as the keeper 
of a monster, Isocrates, the political philosopher as he called him- 
self, the political charlatan as Plato thought him? 

(c) At 495 8 sqq. we are told that when philosophy is deserted 
by her natural relations, she becomes the prey of certain mannikins, 
who, attracted by the dignity which she retains even in her degra- 
dation, leave their miserable crafts to seek her out. Such creatures 
remind Socrates of a bald-headed tinker, who, having made some 
money, goes to the bath and washes himself, puts on a wedding 
garment, and proposes to marry his master’s daughter, now that 
she is poor and desolate. Have we not here another allusion to 
Isocrates, who, as we know, denying the title of philosopher to his 
rival at the Academy, claimed it for himself ? 

It would have been strange, if Plato, when in the Republic he 
was developing his own educational system, had not made some 
reference to the system of his popular rival.” 


On the first passage discussed by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Verratn 
remarked that, if the relative éy is omitted, the second of the 
changes proposed is unnecessary, as to@rov may be regarded as a 
second accusative after rouoavra understood with ddAo pev oddev. 


The Secretary then read a paper from H.I.H. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte on the Latin and Romance terms of vine culture. 
This paper, which consisted of an extract from the Prince’s Com- 
parative Polyglot Dictionary, will be shortly printed im extenso by 
the Society. 
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EASTER TERM, 1882. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, May 4, 
the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


The accounts of the year 1881 were passed; and it was resolved 
that the same be printed and circulated among the members at the 
end of this term. 


The Public Orator read four papers from Professor Mayor, of 
which the following are summaries : 


(1) Seneca Zpist. 121. § 4 non desistam .. ... uoluptates ituras 
in dolorem compescere et votis obstrepere. quidni? cum maxima 
malorum optauerimus et ex gratulatione natum sit quicquid 
adloquimur. 

On this Madvig (Advers. 11. 522) remarks: ‘‘ Sic codices (aut 
alloguimur) et Haasius, sine sensu; perspicuum est enim, stultitiam 
uotorum humanorum ex eo ostendi, quod, quae nune lugeamus et 
quibus liberari cupiamus, ex uoto nobis acciderint et cum gratu- 
latione accepta sint. sed quod Fickertus substituit, quicquid 
obloguimur, etiam prauius est; nihil enim aliud est nisi: quccquid 
contra (quos aut quod?) dvcimus. suspicorfuisse: guecquid amolimur. 
nam lJacrimanus nimis longe abit.” 

To begin UVOTEPOV TpoTEpov, “‘Opnpixis. If amolimur or lacrimanus 


had been in all MSS., I should have suspected corruption. ‘ What- 


ever we get rid of (or weep for) began with congratulation’ is but 
a wooden antithesis. ickert (in 1842) was not “the first editor to 
read obloguimur, which is found in the first edition of Erasmus, 
1518, and in all editions which I have seen up to Fickert’s. Allo- 
quimur is found in the first edition (circa 1470), and in an ed. 
Ven. 1490 fol. 

If any word in any Latin author ought to have been sacred from 
corruption, it is this. 

Victorius in his Variae lectiones vir. 23. proved that alloguor = 
mapauv0éouwar—=condole, comfort. He emended the passage of 
Varro 1.1. vx. § 57, which has since appeared in all lexicons: 


hine adlocutum mulieres ire aiunt, 
quom eunt ad aliquem locum consolandi causa. 


ee 
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Muretus in his Variae lectiones, 11. 4, followed by Bentley and by 
all lexicons, cites a passage from the Troades of Seneca 619, 620, 
alios parentes allogwi in luctu dece, tibi gratulandum est, misera 
quod nato cares. Here we have the same opposition between 
gratulor and alloquor, ‘ congratulate’ and ‘ condole,’ as in our text. 
Since the days of Muretus it ought to have been impossible for 
any editor to read in Epistle 121 anything but alloguemur. 

Once more. Muretus warned the world against the imperits who | 
corrupted Hor. Epod. xu. 17. 18. by inserting et. 


illic omne malum uino cantuque leuato, 
deformis aegrimoniae e¢ dulcibus alloquiis. 


He says with perfect justice : 

‘‘ Ita interpretati sunt, moneri Achillem a Chirone, ut ad Troiam 
leuaret omne malum deformis aegrimoniae tribus rebus; uwino, 
cantu et iucundis sermonibus. non autem id dixit Horatius, sed 
uinum et cantum uocauit dulcia deformis aegrimoniae alloquia, id 
est, yAvéa rapamvora.”” 

‘Bentley must have forgotten this lesson, when he conjectured, 
but happily kept out of his text, ae dulcibus alloquiis, ‘ wine and 
song and pleasant conversation.’ Itis amazing that so consummate 
a scholar should make aegrimoniae depend on omne malum. Bentley 
however draws a true distinction between rapapu0eomat (wapapvOvov, 
rapapvOia) and alloquor (allocutio, alloguium) when he says that the 
Greek words very frequently take as their object a thing (some 
misfortune, sickness, etc.), while the Latin words ordinarily take a 
person as their object. I have examined all passages, cited in 
lexicons and indexes, in which allocutio, alloguium, alloquor, occur, 
and find as examples of alloguc rem only aegrimoniae in Horace and 
quicquid here (if indeed guicquid be accusative of the object, and 
not rather, as Mr. Smith suggests, a cognate accusative: guicquid 
alloguimur=quicquid est allocutionum). 

Yet again: Lambinus, on the passage of the Epodes, cites, and 
Klotz and Corradini place in juxtaposition to the passage of the 
Troades, a second certain instance of antithesis between gratulor 
and alloguor. Valerius Maximus, u. 7. §6 nostra urbs.... 
imperatorum proprio sanguine manantes secures . . . . ex castris 
incerta publice speciosas, priuatim lugubres duplici uultu recepit, 
gratulands an alloquends officio fungeretur. 

One further criticism. I can only suppose that guod in Madvig’s 
parenthetical question quicqguid contra (quos aut quod?) dreimus, is a 
misprint for guid. He confesses in the preface to Vol. 1. of the 
adversaria that he wrote the volume in haste; it must also be 


‘remembered that he is nearly blind. 


It may be thought that I have made too much of a small 
matter. But any conjecture found in Madyig’s works is almost 
sure to find its way into texts. Some time since I defended the 
received reading in Sen. de otio 8, § 4 (sic ad iter, quod inhabile 
sciet, non accedet) from Madvig’s conjecture quot inhabilem se scvet. 
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I observed that all lexicons cite inhabile iter from the digest, and 
proved that enhabilis is nearly as often an epithet of things as of 
persons. Yet in Koch’s edition of Seneca’s dialogues so-called, 
Madvig’s corruption stands in the text. I take this occasion to~ 
warn our members against implicit trust in the Teubner texts. 
The editions, for example, of Seneca by Haase, and Gellius by 
Hertz, are, I believe, the least trustworthy in existence. 
(2) Ovid Metamorphoses, 11. 508, 504, 


omnia trita simul, quae sanguine mixta recenti 
coxerat aere cauo, uiridi uersata cicuta. 


On this Madvig (Advers. 11. 82) remarks: ‘‘ineptum et ridiculum 
est, ceteras potionis uenenatae particulas uersari cicuta, nimirum 
quasi trulla. rectum est mersata, cicuta copiose affusa.”’ 

If Madvig had compared the kettle of Medea (Ov. Met. vu. 
278—280) he would have seen, what wirzd¢ should have told him, 
that cicuta is the stem of hemlock, used to stir the ingredients of 
the potion. 

omnia confudit summisque immiscuit ima. 
ecce uetus calido uersatus stipes aéno 
fit uiridis primo. 


Add that miscere wenena is a technical term (Juvenal 1. 70 n.). 

Ritschl long since called for a critica wannus to sift the chaff of 
Madvig’s conjectures from the wheat. Certainly any one who 
would merely digest the criticisms which they have already called 
forth, would do a good service to letters. 

(3) In puris naturalibus. Seven years ago (20th May, 1875, 
Journal of Philology, vr. 174—5) I pointed out to the Society that 
this phrase had its origin with the schoolmen, and remained in 
use after the reformation among philosophers and theologians. I 
have since met with ‘pure naturals,’ ‘mere naturals,’ in Andrewes 
and Jeremy Taylor (several times). Sorbiére, a Frenchman who 
_ wrote a somewhat shallow account of a visit to England under 
Charles II., used the phrase as a mere purpureus pannus, as he used 
the name of Des Cartes to gain credit with Dr. John Wallis. The 
first example of the grotesque modern use that I have met with is 
in Wieland’s introduction to Hor. Epist.1. 16: ‘a good old comrade, 
to whom we have always displayed ourselves 7m purds naturalibus,’ 
i.e. evidently ‘ without disguise,’ ‘as we are.’ 

No branch of lexicography has been more neglected than that 
which deals with proverbial sayings of this kind: it is plain that 
combination alone, and that of many persons working on different 
lines, can lead to any satisfactory result. Our Journal, or Notes 
and Queries, would no doubt always be open to contributions. 
Many years must elapse before any one can be competent to publish 
a dictionary of our Gefligelte Worte. 

(4) Lhe dwarf Atlas of Juvenal vu. and Robert Browning. 
Tuy. vr. 32, 

nanum cuiusdam Atlanta uocamus, 
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IT assume that the following is an ‘unintentional parallel, and 
therefore the more important as an illustration of the principle. 

Passages from the French and Italian Notebooks of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Strahan, London, 1871) 1. 11 (9 June, 1858): ‘his 
[Browning’s] little boy Robert, whom they call ‘‘Pennini” for 
fondness. The latter cognomen is a diminutive of Apennino, 
which was bestowed upon him at his first advent into the world, 
because he was so very small, there being a statue in Florence of 
colossal size called Apennino.’ 


Professor A. Patmer (Trinity College, Dublin) sent the following 
emendation of Horace, Sat. 1. 6. 6: 


Non quia, Maecenas, Lydorum quicquid Etruscos 
incoluit fines, nemo generosior est te, 

nec quod auus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus, 
olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco 

agnotos, ut me libertino patre natum. 


“The last line is commonly read as above, but there is very 
scanty MS. support for wf. Out of fifteen MSS. cited by Holder 
only two, and those not first-rate, haye wt at first hand. Seven 
have aut, which Holder reads. But curiously two have aut ut, one 
has ut ut, one e¢ aut, while another L (Lipsiensis of the tenth 
century) has the strange reading aut me ut. Surely this points to 
some corruption. Again, instead of the simple natum of the 
vulgate, although there was no temptation for the scribes to 
‘wander, four of the best MSS. have natos, two natus. Hence, 
thanks to Holder for his recension, I have no hesitation in saying 
that what Horace wrote was: 


ignoto, aut, ut me, libertino patre natos. 


The writer of the archetype was in a hurry to bring in his 
accusative, and changed ignoto to ignotos, leaving the line a foot 
too long, and causing all the various corrections in subsequent 
MSS. I only leave out an s.” 


Mr. Hurrnanp sent a reply to Mr. Ridgeway’s paper’ on Aristotle 
Pol. 1. 2, 6. as follows: 


(a) “Why does my proposal ‘need éx rather than do’? Cannot 
the notion of descent be conveyed by azo? To the quotation given 
— in my pamphlet, p. 8 note, add Thue. 1. 15. §5 of dz’ ’A@nvalwy 
“Iwves, VI. 76. § 8 dooe ard chav joav Evupaxor, Vit. 57. § 4 “Iwves 
dvtes kal am’ ’AOnvatwy, Odyssey x. 8350—1 yiyvovtat 8 dpa tat y 
éx Te Kpyvewy are 7 dhaéwv éx 0 iepby ToTamiv . . » « K.Td 


1 See Proceedings above, p. 8. 
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How does rr. 2. § 2 affect the matter? ofcda é modews seems to 


me to denote order of sequence, not descent—' it will cease to be 
mods and become | will have become | oz«éa.’ 

(6) I freely grant that Aristotle does not say ‘that village ¢s 
amouxta, but éorxe.’ But I do not grant that this is fatal to my 
proposal. I take dw oixtas efvac after éorce to mean ‘ seems to be 
descended from.’ And I still believe this to be a reasonable 
meaning, and one directly derivable from the Greek as I timidly 
proposed to read it. 

(e) That I also hold that ‘ Aristotle wants to show that the 
xwun comes from the first occca, and is not composed of any chance 
persons inhabiting contiguous oé«/ac’ is I trust sufficiently clear 
from the words of my published pamphlet. Indeed how any one 
could on any other supposition propose to read dz’ oixéas instead of 
amotxia oixtas I cannot for the life of me understand. As soon as 
any one shows how this sense is to be gathered from the traditional 
reading, I shall cease to desire a correction of the text, but not 
sooner. I think I have shown that to retain dzocxia is on the face 
of tt simply a violation of the meaning of the word. I merely seek 
to lay the onus proband: on those who would adopt what seems. to 
me a far more revolutionary proceeding than my hypothesis of a 
duttoypagpia.”’ 

Mr. Ripeeway remarked in reply that an emendator incurred the 
onus probandi (1) that the text is corrupt, (2) that his proposal 
conforms to Greek usages. With respect to the first point 
Mr. Heitland says ‘‘one MS. omits oik«cas after droxéa,” but he 
omits to tell his readers that the aforesaid MS. (P*) is only one of 
the third-rate MSS. Aristotle wanted to express the idea that one 
community (cwuy) stood in the relation of offspring to the other 
(oixca). The familiar terms pytporodis and doixca expressed such 
a relationship to every Greek, so that Aristotle had the familiar 
word dzoxda ready to hand to make clear his meaning. At the 
most it would be a very slight extension of the term to make it 
include the parent oé«‘a which was the nucleus of the cuuy. But 


even this is unnecessary. Ar.’regards the cwuy as being composed 


of the oc«cac of the children of the original man and woman, upon 
whose death, their occ/a ceases to exist, in which case there is no 
extension of the literal meaning of dzocxda. 

With regard to the second point he maimtained his former state- 
ment that efva: do tivos was not good prose Greek in the sense of 
‘ offspring,’ and that statement was confirmed by the fact. that a 
scholar ike Mr. Heitland had only quoted in support of it the 
well-known line: 


° \ 9. U ’ r 2A) / 
ov yap amo Spvos éaot Tahaipatou ov amo TeTpNS, 


and had in his note been only able to add four quotations, none of 
which applied to the case. For in the fresh Homeric quotation 
yéyvovtat azo, not eiot, is used, and the three quotations from 
Thuc. come under a well-known use of amo, expressing remote 
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origin or dependence, like efs dé Srdprys, of dro TNarwvos, ete. 
With reference to the first Homeric quotation (1) pace tanti vir it 
was rather inconclusive to quote Homer in support of a construction 
in Aristotle, and (2) the line cited is one of the most disputed in 
Homer as regards its meaning. As however Plato quotes it in the 
sense given it by Mr. Heitland, it is worth while to see what 
evidence he gives on the subject of efvas azo twos. 

Plat. Apol. 84 p Socrates says 036 éyw dao dpuos ov6 dro métpyS 
mépuca (not eipl), ddr €& dvOpwrwy (not az’ dvOpwrwv) Again 
Rep. 544 D # oter é« dpuos roOev i) éx méTpas Tas TohiTELaS yéyvecOat. 

Surely Plato was a fair judge of fourth century Greek Prose, and 
these two quotations. indicate that he will not use elvat aro Tivos ON 
any account. This is confirmed by the fact that no instances of 
such a construction are found in Bonitz’s Index Arist., Ast’s 
Lex. Plat., Schweighaeuser’s Lex. Herodoteum, Pindar, Homer, 
Wellauer’s Lex. Aeschyleum, Beck’s Ind. Euripidis, Beatson’s Ind. 
Sophoclis (Oed. R. 415 may be an exception), Aristophanes 
(aravella), though we do find azo used after ydyvecOa, Podvat, 


mepuKevat, etc. 


Mr. Parry communicated a paper on Aesch. Ag. 1229 (Dind.) 
odK oldev ofa yAwooa pLonTHs Kuvos K.T.d. In defending the vulgate 
against the changes proposed, he thought it not improbable that 
reveerar was the future of revxw. Cf. Hesych. revfoudvy* rouoovea., 
The construction is ofa A\dfaca ofa tedéeta, quis uerbis dictis ac 
longo sermone tractis quidnam sibi demum paratura sit. The tongue 
is mentioned and not the person because it was the speech that was 
to put the king off his guard and which led him into the snare. 
Gatdpovovs seems genuine, and dadpov ovs is not supported by 
Gaépots wotv Ar. Pac. 154 which is rather to be compared with 
micare auribus, etc. Mr. Paley could not accept Mr. Verrall’s 
explanation of rdxyv drys ‘a chance of hurt,’ and his construction 
of tuyxdve tUxnv as a cognate acc. He could see no difficulty 
whatever in ddenv "Atns NaOpadov, ‘like a doer of mischief in secret,’ 
as we have ddkyv @aépas cedjvys in this very play. Mr. Munro’s 
reading éoxjv and explanation did not seem to have the genuine 
ring of tragedy: but he was undoubtedly right in taking ponty as 
‘lewd,’ a sense expressly recognized by J. Pollux. : 

Mr. E. §. Txompson suggested that the MS. reading might 
stand, but punctuated thus: 


> “sah e aA U ‘ ‘ 
OUV OlOEV Ota YAWOTA MLONTHS KUVOS, 

f b) ’ , r 
AdEaca Kaxtelvaca Pat6povovs OiKnv, 
drys NaOpatou tevferat Kaxy TVX). 

t t 


‘‘Knows not what things the tongue of the lewd she-hound, that 
with gay heart hath uttered and spun out at length her ‘justice,’ 
may achieve by an evil chance of treacherous mischief.’ The 
speech of Clytemnestra (vv. 855—918 Dind.) is seemingly pointed. 
to by the word cxze’vaca: cf. v. 916. This speech, though doubt- 
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less a trap, is at the same time a plea or apology. In our passage 
it might be possible to translate décyv ‘‘plea.” But instances of 
d/ey in this sense are hard to find; for in Kum. 491 the reading is 
uncertain; and Sept. c. Theb. 584 is a line of very doubtful 
genuineness. However one may suppose Cassandra to quote the 
word 6écyy from the last lines of Clytemnestra’s speech, where 
ddey and dicacws are both prominent. | ) 


SECOND MEETING. 


Ar a meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, May 25, 
the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


- The following were elected Members: 


. C. E. Cuamsers, Hsq., Trinity College. ~: 
W. G. Mirenert, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
. T..G. Tucker, Esq., B.A., St. John’s College. 


- Dr. Kuynzpy read the following paper : 


“Various editors and translators of Thucydides have variously. 
interpreted the concluding words of this chapter. My own view, 
which differs in some degree from any given in the volumes of 
Arnold, Poppo, Goller, Kriiger, Klassen, Meyer, Bloomfield, 
Sheppard and Evans, Dale, Crawley, J owett, may perhaps. be 
best understood and appreciated if it winds up a free translation 
of the whole preceding context. In the funeral oration of Pericles 
(Thuc. m. 32-46) the 42nd chapter immediately follows the orator’s 
splendid picture of Athens as the glorious ornament and pattern of 
Hellas. 


Ad 67 Kat cpaqjuvva 7 Ta epi THs TONEWS, 6v0ackaNlay Te rrovovpevos 
pu) rept icou ape etvae Tov dyiva Kai ots tévde pmyndév imdpxet 
opotws, Kal THY edhoyiav dua ep’ ois vov dey Pavepav onpetous 
KkaQvotas. Kal eipytat aurijs td peyioa® a yap mY woh Uuvynoa ai 
Tavee Kat Tay ToLwvee apEeTac - exoopnoav, Kal ovK dv woNXots THY 
‘EAMvev t ioopporos warep Tibvde o ojos TOV epywv pavein. Ooxet 
dé pot oy oo avépos apetyy Tpwrn Te payvvoved Kal Tehevraca 
BeBasovoa 9 vov .tHv6E kataotpopy. kal yap tots td\Xa XEetpooe 
Sikavov THY és TovsS mrohepous uTep THs maTpioos dv6payabiay Tpote- 
Geatar: ayabyy | yap Kakov apavicavtes KOLV@S paddov whehycay 
q eK Toy iddwv épXaypav. TWVOE 6e ovte TOUTW TLS TY ere avo\avow 
mporyunoas cuahaxioOn, ovTe Tevias éNrrdb1, ws Kay ert _deapuywr 
airy movry sever, dvaBohyv TOU CELVvoU éroujoaro" my dé TOP 
EvayTiwy Tipwplav moOewvorepay avTov NaBovres Kal cevdvvwr cpa 
tovee KaAALOTOV VoMicavTEs éBoudyOnoav per abTod Tovs pev Tibw- 
petoOar TwY 6 épiccOa, édaidu ev 70 dhavés tod KatopOwoew 
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émitpéevraytes, épyw 6 rept tod 76n opwvéevov oiow adtois afvodvTes 

werolOdvat, Kal év adTu TO dpdvecOas Kat Tabety MadNov Hyyodpmevot 

b) an 

)) 76 evdcvtes owleaOat 70 pev aicxpov 700 Noyou euyov, ro 6 épyov 
iat U e , \ Dae U a 1d WA p) a a 

TW owWmaTe UTemeway, Kai O¢ éhaxXloToY Katpod TYXNS ama aypy TIS 


_ d0Eyns padXov 7) 70d Séovs drynddayyoav. 


‘T have dwelt at length on the character of our city for these 
reasons :—I wished not only to prove that people without any of 
the advantages resembling ours have not an equal stake with us in 
the present contest, but also to justify clearly by striking facts 
my eulogy of the men over whom I am now speaking. Its chief 
grounds are contained in what has been said already ; the glories 
of our city which I extolled were conferred on her by the virtues 
of these men and of others like them: and there are few Greeks in 
whose praises word and deed would be shown so evenly balanced 
as in this case. In my opinion the death of each now lying before 


-us amply proves the worth of a man, whether it be the first 


indication or the final confirmation. For in favour of those whose 
conduct in other respects was less creditable, it is but just to put 
forward their bravery in war for their country’s cause: they have 
cancelled evil by good, and the benefit of their public services has 
been greater than the harm of their private acts. No rich man 
among them became a coward from over-esteeming the prolonged 
enjoyment of his wealth: no poor man put off the hour of peril in 
the natural hope that even yet he might escape poverty and be 
rich. Such aims they embraced with less longing than the chastise- 
ment of their enemies: and, as they deemed this moreover the 
noblest of dangers, they frankly welcomed it, resolving, while they 
punished the foe, to let their aims stand over; trusting to hope for 
success in a future which they could not see, but for work in a 
present which they did see minded to rely upon themselves. In 
that work they thought more of resistance even to the death 
than of safety by retreat: the word of shame they fled from, the 
brunt of action they personally bore, and in fortune’s briefest 
crisis, full of high-wrought determination, free from dread, they 
passed away.’ 

My version of this chapter will, I hope, for the most part 
explain and defend itself. But the concluding words need special 
comment. : 

It will answer no good purpose here to tax particular scholars 
with this or that error. There are three points to be decided, and 
as my opinion on each of these has been long considered and held 
with full conviction, the shortest and simplest course is to state it. 

1. Does réxys depend on 6’ édaxdorov xaipod, which stands 
before it, or in dua dxuy, which follows it? I reply without 
hesitation, on the former ‘of these, as all editors but Arnold have 
held. 

2. It is a necessary consequence of the last answer, that the 
genitives dv&ys, déovs, depend on du, not on the verb drnAXayyoav, 
which accordingly means ‘ departed,” ‘ died’ or ‘ passed away.’ 
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8. I hold, in contradiction to commentators and translators’ 
generally, that defs cannot be rendered glory without making 


the passage nonsensical. 


. Klassen’s note here is the best and deserves attention. He ~ 
says: ‘dof s contrasted with ééovs must have a_ subjective . 


meaning.’ I cordially agree. But he unhappily adds: ‘not that 


of indeterminate, but of glorious expectation: when their souls 


were not full of fear, but in the highest anticipation of the glory to 


be gained.’ This exegesis, in my judgment, involves a confusion 


of thought. Ac&a has two general meanings and uses: one of 


these, ‘ opinion,’ ‘ expectation,’ is subjective: the other, ‘ reputation,’ 


‘glory,’ is objective. These senses cannot coexist in the word: 
it must mean one or the other, not an amalgam of the two, as 
Klassen tries to make out. What he first says is true, that here 
the subjective sense is required; the objective sense (glor/) must 
not be thrust in over and above. 

- I doindeed believe that the subjective sense given here by Thucy- 
dides to 60£a is very large. I think he uses it to comprise the sum of 
all those Foolings which he ascribes to these men in their death- 


struggle; and, as flying from disgrace was one of these, desire of 


glory is so far implied. But we should be wrong in saying that 


this is specially denoted by the word écf€a, and that the word is 
chosen for the purpose of including it. Perhaps the nearest’ 


approach to the meaning may be ‘the determination to do (éddéoxr0 
avrots) what they deemed their duty’ as soldiers and “patriots. 
Some may prefer ‘ expectation.’ 

' Again, I believe that the expression maddov 7 1s one of those 
which grammarians would place under the figure pecwors, as when 
ovx éAdoowy is used for peCwv. I believe that the presence of 
‘fear’ is not implied by its use but excluded entirely: in short 
that paddov 7=xai odtr. I have written above, ‘full of high- 
wrought determination, free from dread.’ I might write, to the 
same effect, ‘when determination (or expectation) not dread, was at its 
highest.’ If I am asked why Thucydides should bring in ééos_at 


all, if there was none of it, I reply, because a death-struggle seems 


to all beholders or hearers a dreadful thing: and what they think 
of it they are tempted to ascribe to those engaged. ‘ Yes,’—the 


historian would say—‘it is in its nature éewov, but each of these 


] 


men, when in it, felt not the béos.’ See above ‘ovre . 


avaBohynv Tow GELtvovd éromoato.’ 


Probably rhythm and alliteration had some share in determining’ 


Thucydides to use the word éc&ns as opposed to ééovs. 
I set this passage in the late examination for the Chancellor's 


Medals; and, as I found most of the candidates clinging to the 
notion of glord,? this circumstance, added to my sense of the 


general mistake of commentators, has led me to publish my own 
interpretation of the passage. 


As Arnold’s view was advocated by a member of the Society, I 


am constrained to state it, with my objections. 
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* The concluding words of this chapter Arnold represents and 
renders thus: ‘xai 6¢ édaxdotov Katpod, and in the briefest moment, 
zdyns dua dxwy, when their fortune was at its height, ris do&ns 
paddpov } 700‘ déous arndddynoav, they were taken away from 
what was their. glory rather than their fear;’ then adding: 
‘Death found them not dreading his approach, fearful and miserable, 
but in the height of their glory; for the battle was not their 
terror but their glory.’ 


— Against this view I have to urge: 


(1) 8¢ €daxorov xarpod is a phrase which lacks support. Thue. 
would have written 6’ édaxorov without subst. Twxys added 
makes all the difference. See capod zvxetv often; and tux Kat 
catpos Plat. Leg. 1v. 709. | 

(2) rdyxns dua depp is an objectionable arrangement. It should 
be dua dxuy tdxns.. Neither can it be rendered, ‘when ther 
fortune was‘at its height :’ nor can good reason be shown for any 
such expression being here brought in. But 6” édaxiorov Katpov - 
rvxys, ‘in fortune’s briefest crisis’ (or ‘ opportunity’), 1.e. ‘a 
fatal struggle, very soon decided,’ gives excellent sense. See 
Kriiger. If this argument be accepted as settling the government 
of tuys, the subsequent interpretation of Arnold falls to the 
ground. But let us consider it on its own merits. 

- (8) As to arn\Adyyoar, it can mean ‘were freed’; it can mean 
‘were removed’ (Antig. 422); it can mean ‘were removed by 
death,’ i.e. ‘passed away,’ ‘died.’ So Eurip. Her. 995 xecvov 
& araddaxOevros, ‘ when he was dead.’ | 

(4) As to éé€a, how does it obtain the meaning ‘glory’? The 
primary sense ‘opinion’ is used objectively, ‘the opinion of others. 
about some one.’ See Soph. Oed. Col. 258 ri dfra dokys, f 
KA Oovos Kahhs matny peovons wpehnma yiyverac; Now let us ask, 
what rational sense is there in saying, that a man who dies in 
battle ‘is removed from the opinion of men concerning him, not 
from his fear’? or even ‘is removed from his glory (obj.) not from 
his fear’? ‘The glory’ is purely objective, ic. his renown in 
the minds and mouths of others; his fear belongs to his own mind, 
if existing at all. Arnold’s translation ‘what was their glory,’ 
and his paraphrase, ‘the battle was not their terror but their 
glory,’ are both alike ‘blendwerk,’ verbiage disguising the truth 
of the Greek original by the ambiguous sense of ‘ glory’ in English, 
where it can mean not only fame,’ ‘renown,’ but also ‘boast.’ 
‘Awake up, my glory.’ Arnold, like all other interpreters, was 
unable to rid himself of the idea that éc&ys here means glory, and 
thus he has (almost unconsciously) striven to attach to it some 
subjective element, which may qualify it to stand in contrast with 
égovs. The Scholiast, whose version condemns Arnold’s con- 
struction, is possessed with the same idea of dofys. He writes: 
ixpaCovres, Qyoiv, év ebdokia Kai ovxt dela aéOavov. Such, 
with slight variation, is the tone of all editors, Klassen not 
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escaping the infection. It is true, that dc£a, in its objective use, 
may often be rendered ‘glory’ without impropriety, particularly 
in the orators; yet I doubt whether in any place ‘reputation’ 
might not express its singular, and ‘ good opinions’ its plural use, 
in the laudatory sense. I ask then, confidently, is it not impossible 
to say that these men, dying in their brief struggle, ‘ were re- 
moved from their reputation, from the good opinion entertained of 
thom, not from their fear’? They were not removed from that 

‘glory’; they gained and kept it by their fearless death, as the 
orator declares in the very next chapter (43) ; ; Kony yap ta owmara 
didovtes idia Tov ayn pwr eT alvov édduBavor, Kal TOV Tdpov é émvonpora- 
agi ovK év w Kear parXov, arr éve 7 do€a abtiv rapa Tw évTuxovte 
Get Kat Adyou Kal epyou katpw deimynatos KATANELTETAL. dvépiv yap 
éripavioy maca yh tapos x.t.\. On all these grounds I contend 


that é6c&)s must be rendered here by a purely subjective word, — 


whether it be ‘determination’ or ‘ expectation.’ JI am indebted to 
my friend Mr. Jackson for the following passage, which strongly 
. supports my adoption of the former rendering: Plato, Rep. 412 £ 
T™pyTeov ... ef PuAakikol eat TovTOV Tov SoypaTtos Kai pyTE yonTevo- 
peevor pyre Brak omevor éxBarXovow ériiavOavopevor Sofav THY Tod 
qoueiy bety a 77 monet BéAttsTa. To the same effect are the various 
places in which Law is spoken of as zoXutix7 dda, ‘ the determina- 
tion of the State.’ 

(5) Finally, Arnold and his advocate prefer the rhythm given to 
the sentence by his explanation. If A. and B. interpret a. passage 
differently, each usually finds a better rhythm in his own interpre- 
tation. Arnold thought his clauses ‘better suited to the natural 
pauses of the voice.’ This I do not perceive: and while, in his 
arrangement, the combatants trip to their ‘ removal from glory not 
fear’ in trochaic rhythm without any pause— 


HanrXrov 7 | 70d ddovs amn\XNaynoay, 


in mine, the orator, after saying, in sustained tone, cai 6 édhaycotov 


Katpod TUXNS, 18 supposed to raise his voice and utter with proud 
dignity the words dua dwn ths d0&ns parXov 4} Tod Séovs, then — 


dropping it slowly to the ‘sad and solemn cadence dry\Xdyyoar. 
This rhythm seems to me the more suitable of the two to such a 
place as this. But Ishould not have raised the question of rhythm 
except in reply to what has been said on the other side.”’ 


Dr. Kennepy gave, a new interpretation of Euripides Zroades 
(ed. Tyrrell), 1167—1172. 


‘Ex. & pirral’, WS TOL Oavaros Oe dvatuxis. 
él pev yap €Oaves 7po Toews, mys TUX WY 
yapowy TE KAL THs taoQeou Tupavvtoos, 
praxapros 700 av, et Tl THVOe poaxapwov. 
vov © avr iowy pep yvous TE o7) yxy TEKVOV, 
ovK oto eX pHow & ovdev év domots ‘EX WY. 


~~ whikee= 
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After quoting Mr. Tyrrell’s note Dr. Kennedy said : 


- “Mr. Tyrrell has, in correspondence with me, very cordially 
accepted my interpretation, which, placing a comma after yvous te, 
and connecting on Wuxy with the verb ofc@a, understands that 
dative to mean “‘ with ‘thy (disembodied) spirit.’ In the classical 
Nexvéa, as Homer and Virgil show, the shade or disembodied spirit © 
remains what it was at death. And here Hecuba condoles with 
her murdered grandchild Astyanax, calling his death dvoTyXYS, 
because he did not live to be a warrior, a husband, and a sovereign, 
and so to possess in the nether world the memories and prestige 
belonging to these characters. I take adv’ to be aiza, those things. 
I render freely thus :— : 


Ah darling! how ill-fated came thy death! 

If thou hadst died before the city’s walls 

Its champion, after reaching man’s estate— 

And marriage rites and godlike royalty, 

Blest thou hadst been, if aught of these is blest. 

But now—though thou didst see, didst recognise 
Those things, my child—thy spirit knows them not: 
None didst thou use, when all were housed with thee. 


The peculiar antithesis of ivnoet < iow pév yvous te and finite 
verb éypiow dé deserves special notice.” 

Mr. Rosy read a paper on points arising out of the Gromatiot 
Veteres of which the following is a summary : 7 

Areifinius. The derivations which have been given of this word 
from arcere. fines or arcere uicinos are all unsatisfactory i in meaning 
and impossible in form, the position of the verb and noun in such 
a compound being reversed. areifinius is ‘* bow-bounded.” The 
ancient arcus had often the shape of a double curve joined by a 
straight line and was thus a symbol of an irregular line. arcifinius 
ager is land with wavy natural boundaries as opposed to land 
bounded by the straight lines of Roman surveyors. So Balbus 
describes it (p. 98), extremitatum genera sunt duo unum quod 
per rigorem obseruatur, alterum quod per flexus: rigor est quicquid 
inter duo signa ueluti in modum lineae perspicitur, per flexus 
quicquid secundum locorum naturam curuatur ut in agris arcifiniis 
solet. 

Decumanus. is the name of a balk between centuries, normally 
running EK. and W.. It has been the subject of wild speculations. 
But it must be derived from decwma and must mean ‘ of the tenth.” 
The centuria was a square plot of land divided into tugera, two. 
dugera forming an heredium or original allotment and there being a 


hundred heredia in the century which were not separated by balks 


but only by marks erected by the proprietors. Measuring along 
the cardo or a side after the tenth heredium comes a balk, limes, 
which thus belonged as it were to the tenth plot. Hence limes 
decumanus and then simply decumanus. 

Mr. Roby then controverted Mommsen’s view of the difference 
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between ager writanus and ager coloniarius (Corp. Inscr. 1. pp. 88, 
89), viz. that colonial land was divided into centuries by balks and 
given by lot and only to a relatively small number of persous, 
which was fixed by a law authorising the distribution: whereas 
ager uiritanus was divided into saltus of four centuries, it was not 
given by lot and to all Roman citizens subject only to their 
willingness to receive it and the amount of distributable territory. 
Mommsen’s seven instances of wirztim diuisus ager prove nothing, 
as he does not assert that writim cannot be applied to a colony, 
and in two of them according to Livy (iv. 47, 48, v. 24) the 
distribution was colonial which shows that L. did not recognize 
the distinction. In Festus Paul pit. LZ. 3873 wiritanus ager 
dicitur qui uiritim populo distribuitur (the only place where 
uiritanus is found) populo cannot be pressed to mean the whole 
people. Nor does Varro &. &. 1 10 quattuor centuriae coniunctae 
appellantur in agris diuisis uiritim publice saltus prove anything, for 
the satus mentioned by the surveyors was twenty-five centuries 
(p. 158). The third place from Siculus Flaccus, Diuisi et adsig- 
nati agri non unius sunt condicionis; nam et diuiduntur sine 
adsignatione et redduntur sine diuisione. diuiduntur ergo agri 
limitibus institutis per centurias assignantur uiritim nominibus, 
may be translated freely ‘ Divided and assigned lands are not all 


held on the same tenure. You may have a division of lands 


without their being assigned, and you may have restoration of 
lands without their being divided (cf. Grom. p. 162). Division is 
the separation of land into centuries by regular balks, assignment 
is the appropriation of the land to individuals by name.’ Assign- 
ment and division are thus different things, and are not always 
found together. Assignment may be made without division 
(Frontinus Grom., p. 4, Siculus Flaccus, p. 160, a passage which 
seems to have escaped Mommsen) and division without assignment 
(cf. p. 163). mominibus assignare, to register the land in the 
proprietors’ names, is opposed to per centurias diuidere, not as a 
different mode of allotment, but as a different part of the same 
process. weretim diurdere is not necessarily division to all the 
people but merely to ¢ndividuals of the body or number specified. 
Mr. Roby next criticized Mommsen’s rendering of Cic. Brut. 36. 
136 (Corp. Inscr. 1. 77), Sp. Thorius .. . . qui agrum publicum 
uitiosa et inutili lege uectigali leuauit. Appian B.C. 1. 27 gives 
the history of the public land after C. Gracchus.. The Gracchi had 
prohibited the sale of the allotments and imposed a tax on the 
holders. Three laws followed. The first removed the prohibition 


of sale, the second put an end to any further allotments and allowed © 
the holders of lands yet undistributed to retain them by paying a 


tax or rent, the revenues thence accruing: to be distributed to the 
people in lieu of the lands. The third law removed the rent. 
Appian attributes the second law to Yzovpios Bopios, probably a 


misreading of Ovcpios. So far most writers are agreed. The 


discrepancy which thus arises between Cicero and Appian Mommsen 


tt: ott 2 et Se 


. 
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would remove by translating the Cicero “Sp. Thorius . . . . who 
by imposing a rent on the public land, relieved it from the faulty 
and impolitic law of the Gracchi:” an impossible translation not 
justified by Cic. Zael. 20 § 72 where no ambiguity could arise. It 
is not a difficult supposition that Appian confused the authors of 
the second and third laws. 


Mr. Roby finally criticized some remarks of Niebuhr’s in his 
Roman History, m. 140, on the tenure of public lands. The 
passage of Hyginus (Grom. p. 116) there quoted refers to leases of 
the land, not of a mere ground rent. promimi quique possessores 
would be suitable tenants of the land, but not suitable as sublessees 
of a ground rent. per centurias (locawerunt) probably here means 
not ‘by a century at a time,’ but in the several centuries, as in 
p. 121 and p. 125. 


Mr. Jackson read a paper on Aristotle Politics 1. 6. 12554, 
7 sqq:, of which the following is a summary : 


To the question stated at the beginning of ch. 5—zozepoy 
Bédtiov Kal ScKacov TivE Sovreve, } ov, aN\Na Taca SovdeLa Tapa 
vow éor/v ;—Aristotle makes answer, that, as it is advantageous 
to both and to each, and therefore just and natural, that body, 
appetite, beast, and female should be respectively subject to soul, 
reason, man, and male, so it is advantageous to both and to each, 
and therefore just and natural, that a man who is inferior in dpery of 
soul should be subject to a man who is in that respect superior. 
At the same time he recognises the obvious fact that the custom of 
selling prisoners taken in war sometimes reduced to slavery men 
who by right of dpe7}) should be free. His contention is then, that, 
since theoretically de? ro Bédri0v Kat apeTyy apxew Kal deoTroCely, 
in practice some slavery is just and natural, some slavery is unjust 
and unnatural. : 

Tt had been maintained however in the course of a contemporary 
controversy, — “rt | 

(i) by X, that all slavery is unjust and unnatural, because 
violence is wrong ; 

(ii) by Y, that all slavery is just and natural, because might is 
right ; . 

(iii) by Z, that all slavery is just and natural, because what is 
legal is just. Thus, while Aristotle declares that in practice some 
slavery is just, some slavery is unjust, X holds that aid slavery is 
unjust, Y and 7 hold, though on different grounds, that a// slavery 
is just. The purpose of the sentences 1255 a 12—21 is then to 
show that the positions of X and Y are open to attack precisely in 
so far as they differ from the position of Aristotle himself. 

Now the Acyou of X and Y, (i) all slavery is unjust, (11) all 
slavery is just, éra\\drrovew: i.e. slaveries which X pronounces 
to be unjust are pronounced by Y to be just. What is the reason 
of this difference of opinion ? 
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The reason is, that, as dpev7 with proper appliances is able to 
exert force or violence, while force or violence implies dya@ov of 
some sort or other, X and Y agree in the hasty assumption that 
where there is Bla, theré there is dpery, and consequently suppose 
that they differ fundamentally in their notions of éccavov. That is to 
say, starting from the assumption that Aca is always accompanied 
by dpevn, and consequently ignoring Aristotle’s distinction between 
Bia accompanied by dpery and fia not accompanied by apery, X 
condemns all relations between inferior and superior which are not 
based upon edvo.a, ‘loyalty,’ ‘the willing obedience which an 
inferior renders to a kind and considerate superior,’ and Y takes as 
his principle Might is right. 

When however the two theories are withdrawn within their 
proper limits, so that they éestaor ywpis and no longer éah- 
Adtrovet, the adverse theories (drepor Noyor), 1.e. the theory which 
X advances against Y and the theory which Y advances against X, 
have neither force nor plausibility as against the modified doctrine 
maintained by Aristotle, ws de? 70 Bé\tiov Kaz’ apeTny dpxeww Kal 
Seorolewv. . 

» Two words in this passage need a word of explanation: (a) 
éva\\atrew Means primarily, as Mr. Heitland points out, ‘to 
overlap’; whether by superposition, e. 8. 7H 7 eraddake TOV OaxTd\wv 
460 B 20, or by juxtaposition, e.g. dca éwadXatter Tovs ddovTas — 
TOUS Bebe! 5014 18; for secondary uses, see Iliad xm. 358, Plat. 
Sophist 240 o, Aristotle 501 4 22, 1317 A 1, 464 F 28: in this 
place it describes the mutual relation of two incompatible sub- 
contrary propositions: (6) for the meaning which I have given to 
evvora, see Xen. Ocecon. 7 § 87; 9 §§ 5,12; 12 §§ 5—8; 15§5 
(in all which cases the oécérys is evvovs to his master and mistress) : 
Aristot. Wie. eth. 1x. 5 §§ 3, 4: Polus Pythag. ap. Stob. florid. T. 9 
p. 106 ofxeray woti deorotas edvowa, deomotay 6é roti Oeparovtas 
xadenmovia: Herodotus v. 24 ovdéva ecival cev ebtvodotepov ... « 
KTH MATWY TavTWY EoTL TYLWTaTOY avip PiNos auveEeTos Te Kal EvVOUS 
(where Darius addresses Histiaeus). 
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OCTOBER TERM, 1882. 


FIRST MEETING. 


Ar a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Oct. 19, 
the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


The Secretary read a paper by Dr. Hayman of emendations on 
Sophocles. 


Trachiniae 628, 
Eévns tdwy 
mpoadeypat, avtny O ws édeLaunv i dws, 
we should read zpocdeypad’, avtny O ws edcEdunv iédws, where 
avryy is for éuavrqv. 


Philoctetes, 684—6, 


a yf + 

os ov7’ épEas tTLv’ ove voodiaas, 
EL) 9 + > + + 

aX’ taos €v toos ayyp 


| WAAVO’ WO’ dvakiws. 
From the corresponding lines, 696—700, 
ov& Ss Oepmotatay ainada KyKiopéevay ENKewv 
évOnpov Todos Hriovst PvANots 
KaTevvdoetev, et TLs émmréecot * *, 
hopBabos ék te yas Edecy, 
(Campbell’s text) 


where a subst. such as vocos is much wanted, and xatevydcevey has 
probably a short a, catevvatw being the Sophoclean form rather 
than xatevydw, cf. Trach. 95, Ant. 838, Trach. 1005 (transitive), 
we should probably read ds ovr: péEas ove voodicas twva a complete 
genarius. In the second line for the unmetrical év tcovs we should 
real dvoctors, toos dvootos ‘just as if profane,’ being like éaos 
avavew, Hom. Od. 10. 378. 


Oed. Col. 277, 8, 
Kat py Ocovs tymbyTes efra TOvS Oeovs 
pootpacs (Vv. ll. potpas, potpav) roretoOe pyndapids. yyetaOe dé 
Prérew pev adtovs mpos tov evocBh BpoTwy K.7.r. 
: 3 
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Read pydév’ bs nycioOe b€. ws for obrws; ef. Aesch. dg. 930, 
ei wavta & ws mpdcoom’ dv. ‘But be this your view that they 
regard the pious man.’ | 

Fragm. 348 (Campbell), 


a / 
KUKNEt 66 Taucay OLKETOV Traum dnOiav. 
t A lol > e/ nan 
ovvoracetat 6€ TAHOOS ov>~K OoOV CoxeErs. 


The MSS. as given by the editor have “‘ doxezs [of ], Sone? cor.” 
From which it is easy to conjecture w\jOes of, wocov Coxets ; 


Mr. Riperway read some notes on Aristotle's Politics, of which 
_ the following is an abstract : 


m1. 2, 2. Topytas péev ody 6 Acovtivos ... « evar yap Twas 
Napicororovs. Commentators force a double meaning on Aapioaiovs, 
as well as on dypwovpyv. LL. and 8. from this passage alone give 
Aapicatos=‘‘a kettle.” The object of this note is (A) to examine 
the grounds for such a view, (B) to show that the words etva: yap 
TLVas Naptoorrotovs (Aapicaorrouovs, Cam. ) are interpolated. 


A. With reference to (A), (a) the comparison is between 
dd\movs and Aapioaiovs: Why drag in another which leaves the 
original one out in the cold? -(6) What are the data for (I.) the 
existence of vessels made at Larisa, and receiving a name from 
thence, (IL) for determining the form of that name? 


(I) The ewistence of such vessels is proved by the line tis 
Aapiocalws Kkutoydotopas éWytipas (Leon. Tar. Anth. vr. 305). 


(Il) The data for form of name are (i) the line quoted ; (ii) 
Napicoroiovs MSS. Ar. Pol. /.c.; (i) The analogy of Tavaypa=a 
copper kettle (Hesych.) ; es Poll. 10, 156; (iv) The supposed 
‘play on Aapiocatovs, lc. - 


In (1) Aapicadovs is not.used as noun, but as adj. with éyy7qp ; 
(11) AXapecororos can only mean Jarisa- maker, not darisacan-maker ; 
(111) on analogy we should expect Aapica, hnaioeas (iv) Dr. Thomp- 
son remarks, ‘it seems unlikely that Aapicatos without a substan- 
tive would have suggested any other notion, but that of a man of 
Larisa”? (Gorg. p. 180). These considerations make it very 
improbable that any vessel was called Aapicatos, but slightly pro- 
bable that some such vessel was called Adpica. If this inference is 
correct, the double-barrelled joke is exploded. ' 


B. (a) On turning the joke of Gorgias into direct narration, we 
find he gives not only the jest, but the interpretation thereof. For 
eva yap 7... depend on éPy, whilst Ar. resumes his own discourse 
with éot & amrdodv. (6) No interpretation which leaves out 
ddhwovs can be right. Some one perhaps not seeing that the point 
lay in the double meaning of Sypovpycs, and knowing of some 
hardware manufacture at Larisa, and that Gorgias alluded to it, 
wrote a note to the effect that there was'a class of mechanics called 
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larisa-makers, and this got into the text. The point of the joke is 
that the dypvovpyoi and odmozovot manufactured Larisaean citizens 
and (Larisaean) odor by the same method, just as though it were 
said in reference to Sheffield that the Master-Cutler and the blade- 
makers manufacture guildsmen and blades on the same principle. 
The gender of cdAmovs suiting Aapioadovs lends force. This will 
preserve the reference to the peculiar industry of Larisa, and give 
due prominence to the important word ¢o)dovs, hitherto ignored. 
If there was authority for Aapioatororods, it is easy to see that it 
was manufactured by some one from Aapicatovs and zovety to 
correspond to oApmozouovs. 


mt. 8, 2. eizep ody cai Symoxpatodvtad twes x.7.. William 
renders this 7x democratiam versae fuerunt, after which Susem.»? 
reads cata Sypoxpatiay étparovro. Did not William take éypoxpa- 
toovrat as if from éypoxpatow, and hence his version ? 


mI. 3,6. worep cai worapovs k.7.r. Ref. to dicta of Heraclitus. 


mi. 3, 7. etzep yap kowwwvia ts » Tos, €oTt O€ KOWWYLA TOITOY 
TONLTELAS K.T.Ne 


The MSS. reading is to be retained. For 7 wedus is the subject 
of xowwwvia won. wor. For the sense cf. m1. 4, 1. For construction, 
xowwvea is found commonly with either kind of gen., and at ur. 9, 
14 is found again with two genitives, though Susem. after Scaliger 
inserts yap with one of them, evidently on account of the pre- 
ceding sentences, where however both genitives are objective, 
whilst in both passages quoted one gen. is swbj., the other 07. 


m. 5,9. dd drov 70 rowdTov émikexpuppevov éativ, amatys 
Xapw tay cuvotkouvvTwy éotiv. ‘This is explained by vim. 3, 11—12, 
610 daou 4On ovvotkovs édéEavto 7 érodkovs, K.7.d., Where cuvotketv 
is used absolutely as here. From this it is plain that ovvorcou= 
joint settlers of alien race (76 pu ouodvaAov), in the original azocxéa ; 
émotkoc— immigrants of alien race into an already established 
do.ixta. So here the meaning is that at the founding of a city the 
main body of citizens of the same race are afraid of offending the 
smaller bodies of different race, which are their cvvorxor. Conse- 
quently dmarys yap they do not openly state in their constitution 
the doctrine that petodcovs mi) meréxerv tar TYnev, though determined 
to put it into practice in due time. 


mr. 9, 11—14. In this passage scholars are troubled by finding 
yévy mentioned with ofxiar, eipac and wodus, whilst in 1. 1 Ar. is 
silent about them. The reason is that ini. 1 he is getting at the 
moms synthetically. First the otxca, then the «wun, lastly the 
x®mar disappear in the wodus. Here on the contrary he is proceeding 
analytically. Starting from the vodus, he perceives as units within 
it first otcéat, then yévy as evidenced by Ovoda, etc. Next the 
sutures of the yévy within the onus indicate the divisions formerly 
existing between the separate «par before their cvvotxiopos. Thus 
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in the process of analysis the yévy are of the utmost importance, 
whilst in that of synthesis: they have no place, as its function ceases 
on the combination of «®ma: into the village. The xwyy is the 
earlier stage of that of which the yévos within the city is the later 
representative. 


Im. 12,6. e yap poaddov TO TL méeyeOos K.T.DN. Eject padXov, 
which has got in from évadpAdov, and carry on cvpBAy7ov from the 
preceding sentence. 


Iv. 11, 3. wove pandemrore UrroNElTrEw eipryopmevous K.T.N.  €rtNel= 
ELV (Koraes), eipryopevous (Madvig), vrokemvew intransitivum 
(Susem.). &éa7a is the subj ect and brohetrew is quite regular, cf. 
Rhet. 1. 18, 20, trodedrou yap dv o aiwy dcapiOwodvTa, and again 
Rhet. 1. 17, 21, 


Iv. 123. Ta Kupiwrata TwWY apxyelwy ovoGttia. 


Ar.’s idea is that the citizens’ messes should be held on the scene 
of their employment, e.g. messes of GuAaxes in dudaxtypia, so here 
that of magistrates, which is of course the most important. Insert 
ta before tHv dpxetwy ; it would easily fall out after cvpudrarta, 


Iv. 12, 6. éwei dé 7o rAHOos—eis iepets, eis dpxovtas, mpErer 
Kat TOV iepéwv ovocitia Tepl. THY TwVY lEepwv oikobomn WaT wv eve THY 
taéiv. There is no need to change dpyovtas. All citizens can be 
called equally om\tra: or dpxovtes. For they are each xara pépos, 
cf. 1v. 9,10. zy» before t&v iepSv is wanting in II’, and is not 
translated by Aretinus. éepév is used as adj., though twice in this 
chapter used as noun=temples. Just as Ar. wishes the didaxes 
and magistrates to have their mess at the scene of their employ- 
ment, so here the priests are to have theirs in the buildings of the 
temple. Omit zy with II’, and read for it ta, and read oixoédomy- 
para. The disorder arose ‘from oixodounuata being changed to 
agree with fepiv. 7a had nothing to depend on, was omitted by 
one family of MSS., and in the others changed to qv in the vain 
effort to get a construction. For use of epi with acc. cf. next sect. 


Iv. 14,11. «Kati def tas tod BerXrtlovos aipetwrépas eivat Tots 
duvamevois Tuyxavew 7 Tacwy 7 toiv dvoty. Omit 7 before zacar, 
which is to be taken closely with zvyyavew, i.e. if we have the 
choice of all zpafexs, etc. 


Iv. 16,10. ér dé 9 diadoxy THY téxvwY Tots péev apxomevys, 
x.t.. The whole passage deals with the adjustment of the ages of 
the sexes. Ar. takes as point of departure the synchronous cessa- 
tion of fertility and seeks so to adjust their ages that the offspring 
may have the maximum of physical and intellectual vigour, Men 
must marry before 37; for (4) women would be too young, and 
(6) the men would not be in their ztellectual prime, which is 49. 
The men have just turned their physical axpy at 35 (cf. Rhet. m1. 
14), and are physically beginning to go down the hill (though 

steadily increasing in mental power); but this is counterbalanced 
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by the fact that the women are just coming to their physical prime. 
Thus when the limit of texvorova is reached, 54 for men, 35 for 
women, the man is at the end of his ¢ntellectual, the woman at the 
_end of her physical dxpyn. Read then tats pév for tots pev, just as 
in the preceding sentence ras wév and rods dé are contrasted. 


Iv. 17, 6.- 9 yap tod mvevpartos xaOeEis move? THY toxXLV Tots 
rovodot. For rovodc: read mvevmoou | 

v. 2,5. ore dé cal tiv édevOepiwy, K.7... Read r&v dvedevOepwv, 
or perh. dvedevdepiwv. 


' , at A 
vi. 1,1. «at ris rots mAeloTors puta Tact, K.T.D. For zaow 
read TALOLY } ef. tazs wAedotars woNeoe Infra. 


vu. 11, 31. desdids ydp éavtdv exovow—Wuxijs yap wreio@ar, 
ef. Eud. Eth. m. In each place there is no object for wveto@a. 
Ar. intends to paraphrase wretoOac by aperdés éxovow. Read the 
good Ionic word évecOac=to think light of, and for gen. cf. Od. 
vy. 879. That it is a very old mistake is plain from Plutarch and 
Tamblichus, who quoted it with a whole clause of varied form to 
give an object for wvetc0a. | 


SECOND MEETING. 


Ar a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, November 2, 
the President, Mr. Muwro, in the Chair, ‘ 


The following were elected Members : 


Baron Frreprich von Hveet. 
H..C. Levanper, Esq., M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
W. G. Rurnerrorp, Esq., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Dr. Hacer communicated a paper on Lichard Croke, of which 
the following is an abstract. ‘‘Mullinger in his history of the 
University of Cambridge, p. 527, refers to Croke’s going abroad. 
and his stays in Paris, Cologne, Louvain, Leipsic. The brief 
- mention there can be filled up from several sources. In Paris he 
attended the lectures of Aleander. Croke was in Leipsic for some 
time during 1514 (letter of Erasmus, 1514? in Erasmi epp. L.B. 
p. 136, and letter of G. Spalatin, dated March 2nd, 1515). In the 
autumn he visited Mutianus, who probably at this time called 
Croke’s attention to the fine library at Wittenberg. From there 
he went to Cologne, where he must have been lecturing for some 
time previous to his matriculation (March 20th, 1515), and which 
he left almost immediately afterwards. 
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As to Croke’s visit to Louvain we only know from his Hncomium 
gratulatorium that it preceded his second stay in Leipsic, where he 
matriculated in the Summersemester of 1515, i.e. after April 23rd, 
the day of St. George, when the election of the rector takes place. 
It is strange that Croke does not allude to his former stay in 
Leipsic in the Encomium; yet if the date of Spalatin’s letter is 
rightly given by Krafft, we are forced to this conclusion. His stay 
at Louvain cannot have been long enough to allow of his making a 
mark there, as his name does not appear in the works on the history 
of that University. Croke was not the first who taught Greek at 
Leipsic, but the first to teach it with success.. Of his success there 
is no lack of evidence. Camerarius used to tell in after life how 
he suddenly became famous from having been the pupil of so 
renowned a teacher. The same is clear from letters of Erasmus to 
Linacre, and of Emser to Erasmus (Erasm. epp. p. 1592), from 
what Croke himself says in his encomium of the professors of 
philosophy, law and history, and from the hatred of the ‘‘ Sophists ”’ 
(Bocking Hutt. oper., p. 276, 19 foll., cf. Carmen Rithmicale 
magistri Phil. Schauraff, p. 200, 48 foll.). At the wish of George, 
Duke of Saxony, the faculty of arts decreed Croke 10 guilders 
“ut ad famam nostre Achademie et profectum studiosorum legeret 
gratis unam lectionem in grecis litteris.” Soon the faculty 
| petitioned the Duke for a stipend of 100 guilders for Croke; and 
when no immediate action was taken, and the same sum was 
offered him from Prague, a petition was sent up to Dresden signed 
by fifteen Masters of Arts (March 12) repeating their request in 
still more urgent terms. Whether their prayer was granted or 
not, we do not know: but it is certain that Croke was very well 
satisfied with the generosity of the Senate and the Duke. 

In 1517 Croke returned to Cambridge where he proceeded to 
his M.A. degree in the same year. 

Croke’s literary activity at Leipsic includes (1) an edition of 
Ausonius (1515). It has a Greek motto, and Greek phrases and 
quotations appear in the prooemium. In the Zncomium Croke 
quotes Greek freely. There are ten quotations in it, five from 
Homer, four from Hesiod Opera, and one from Plutarch. From 
the type, the absence of accents, spiritus and c subseriptum, we can 
clearly see that Greek printing was not far advanced: The 
printer’s name is Valentin Schuman. In 1516 Croke published his 
‘Tabulae graccas literas compendio discere cupientibus sane quam 
necessariae,’ Schuman being the printer. This was not the first — 
Greek book printed with moveable type in Saxony as was formerly 
supposed ; but it shows a great advance on the first one, an 
eloayoyn Tpoe TWD YPahhaTtwv printed five years before at Witten- 
berg. It is dedicated Academie, Senatuc et Philosophorum: in 
orbe Lipsienst, corone, by whose wish as he states in the preface 
(date February 26) he had undertaken the work. In its 60 pages 
he treats his subject i in the following order declinatio articulorum, 
decl. nominum (1a (ao, no), Ila (a, n)) Ila (oc ov), Iva (wo) ; de 
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imparisyllabis ; declinationes nominum contractorum: 1a to Vitra, 
then vooc), next numeralia de formatione comparativorum et superla- 
tivorum de verbis (five conjugations téprw, mhékw, dviTw, Yrarhw, 
and verbs in -mw; de verbis circumflexis); de adverbio ex quarto 
Theodori. Not the least interesting feature about these tabulae are 
two poems printed with it addressed to Jdutianus. In the same 
year (not, as Horawitz says, in 1519), Croke published a transla- 
tion of the fourth book of Theodorus Gaza which he dedicated to 
the Archbishop of Mayence and Magdeburg. In the preface Croke 
again quotes Greek, Homer and Theocritus; and the arms of the 
Archbishop (one eagle, two lions, four griffins) suggest to him a 
Latin elegy. For this and his other publications the Senate 
of the University granted Croke copyright for four years. One 
other of Croke’s poems requires mentioning. He accompanied the 
Reprobatio orationis excusatoriae picardorum, etc. of Hieronymus de 
Ochsenfurt by a poem beginning quis hane perfidiam tuam picarde. 

Croke’s work at Leipsic bore rich fruit. Mainly in consequence 
of his exertions Greek was formally recognized as part of the 
University curriculum (1519). For he left behind him a pupil, 
P. Mosellanus, well qualified to succeed him. Croke was greatest 
as a teacher of grammar as Camerarius says. He was widely 
known amongst the German scholars of his day as is testified by 
his correspondence. Nor was the intercourse broken off when he 
returned to England. He could not however induce P. Mosellanus 
to come to England. : 


Mr. Vrerratt read papers upon the following subjects : 
(1) "Eurovea (also 7 "Eurovea and 9 éurovaa). 


This word, the name of a certain bogie or apparition, appears to 
have signified 7 wopPas dewds dddooovea, she who assumes various 
strange forms, or more briefly, the changing one. (See the passages 
cited from Aristophanes and Demosthenes in Liddell and Scott, s.v.) 
In form it is, like Médovca, Kpdovca, ’ApéOovea, etc., a participle, 
and points therefore to the existence of a verb é¢urew = mophas 
G\Adooew. A compound of this participle éréumovea (cl. émad- 
Adocewv) taking several forms successively should be restored in Plato 
Crito 46 C 0d8 dv mrelw t&v vdv TapevTwy 7 THY TOBY SUvamS 
Horep waidas yas popHoNvTTy TAL, Secpods Kat Oavatous éméurovea 
Kal xpnuatwv aparpéeces—not though the power of numbers should even 
surpass her present effort to frighten us, like children, im ever-shifting 
shapes of fine, imprisonment, and death. The MSS. reading, éz- 
répmovea, though apparently simple, is intrinsically bad; the 
metaphor of the Mop or bogie affords no place for the notion of 
sending, and in any case it should be not émuréurovea but eduetoa. 


Professor Sxrat suggested that the root of cuew was perhaps 
Feur-, a labialised form of wank-(shift), from which are derived 
among other words the Latin vacillor, the German wanken, and the 
English wench. 
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Mr. Nrxon observed that, even if the verb éuzew and its 
participle éumovea Were not in use, Plato ete have coined 
éréurovea, figuring as a bogie, direct from the proper name “Epovea 
itself. 


(2) Eur. Med. 1159 foll. and 947—968. 


On the former passage it was pointed out that it appears to be 
constructed with careful ambiguity, so as to maintain the parallel, 
indicated elsewhere in the play, between the poisoned KOo {Los 


(dridal raiment) sent by Medea to her rival, and the koomos used In ~ 


adorning the dead for burial. 

Upon the latter (947 foll.) the writer advanced the theory that 
the poison of Medea, as also that of Deianira in the Zrachiniae, is 
applied and concealed by means of the x pzua or scented o11 used by the 
Greeks and Romans for garments worn on festal or solemn occasions. 
In connexion with this theory were propounded the corrections 
xpymatwv for xpyuatwy in 963 and avpa for abya in 982. The 
arguments, which are too long to be presented in an abstract, will 
be published hereafter. 


THIRD MEETING. 


At a Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, Nov. 16, 
the President, Mr. Munro, in the Chair, 


The Secretary read a paper from Prof. A. PALMER CPs D) « on 
A lost. Greek proverb. 


‘‘The proverb is the equivalent of the English ‘Fine words 


butter no parsnips.’ It is to be found in Plaut. Poen. 1. 1. 9, a 


passage given in Geppert’s text as follows: 


AGORASTOCLES. | : 
Saepe ego res multas tibi mandaui, Milphio, 
dubias egenas inopiosas consili; 
quas tu sapienter docte et cordate et cate 
mihi reddidisti opiparas opera tua. 
quibus pro beneficiis fateor deberi tibi 
et libertatem et multas grandes gratias. 


Mitpruxio. 
Scitumst, per tempus obuiam si est uerbum uetus. 
nam tuae blanditiae mihi sunt, quod dici solet, 
gerrae germanae, edepol Ajpor Ajpor meri. 
nune mihi blandidicus es: heri in tergo meo 
tris facile corios contriuisti bubulos. 


"wa 
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Here the slave Milphio, vexed at his master’s empty praise with 
nothing substantial: accompanying it, says he has a proverb, for 
that is a regular use of werbum in Plautus, which will express what 
he thinks. But in the ordinary reading no proverb is there, but 
an awkward and common-place line, where the proverb ought to 
come: gerrae germanae edepol Njpor AMjpor mert, which is about as 
far from the MSS. as a line can possibly be. The MSS. give for 
the latter part of the verse : 


haedecol lyrae lyrae. 


that is to say, without the alteration of a letter: ai dé cohddpar 
Avpa, that is, ‘but loaves are the real lyres’ or, ‘presents are 
true praise.’ Does edepol occur so seldom in Plautus that the 
scribes of the Palatine MSS. were puzzled by it and changed it to 
haedecol? If so, what idea did they attach to this remarkable 
word that they unanimously substituted for it? 

In the ordinary reading \fpor is an old correction for /yrae, and 
mert is an addition tacked on by Weise, who also tries to make out 
a proverb in the first line of Milphio’s speech by reading 


scitum est, per tempus si obuiam is, uerbum uetus, 


making out that per tempus st obucam is is the old proverb. But 
(1) there is not much of a proverb about that phrase in any 
application ; (2) it has no application here ; (8) guod dict solet shows 
that the proverb is yet to come.” 


Mr. Patey sent a paper ‘‘On Mr. Munro’s Emendations of 

Euripides”? (Journal of Philology, No. 20, pp. 288—252). 
In fr. 59, we should retain 77 tvxn. The poet is speaking of 
persons whom fortune or fate’ has actually made slaves. ¢ 

In fr. 149, read for dv, ‘‘No man is fortunate who is not favoured 
by heaven in most of his endeavours.’ There is plenty of authority 
for cvvOddew, ‘‘ to have a common will.” 

No alteration is required either in Medea v. 966, xecvyns 6 dacuwy, 
xetva vov avées Oeos, ‘ hers is the luck now; that is the side which 
the god is making great.”’ Cf. for the neut. pl. Pers. 397. 

Fr. 162. Hence we should retain 7» typyo1s, comparing for the 
sentiment Aesch. Suppl. 975. The poet says, amorous young men 
are not easily kept safe at home, for ‘‘ Love laughs at locksmiths.” 

In the last verse, which is a common metaphor from a bird or a 
bee alighting, read « & dv (or 7 & dv) rpooify Kurpus, ydiory 
NaBety. Mpoonrat is a gloss on zpoaifp. . 

In 167, we should punctuate thus, 


e , an 
9 Yap SoKyots, Tatpaor patdas eiKevat 
Ta TONG, TAVTH YlyvETaL TEKYWY Ep. 


In 280, xadd\orov éx yatas (springing out of the earth) véwp 
cannot be altered with the least probability. 3 Ve 
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Tn 250, I read olftwes Soxodor pév, Ppovodar & obdév x pymatwv 


uméptepov. The gloss dpovety to doxodcx caused it to be corrupted 


to Ppovodvor. 
In fr. 264, rds TUXaS Tas TWV Bporav seems an obvious nil 
certain novecetianl 


In fr. 324, v. 5, I propose aBporys for pByTHs, and wépuxe Sp 


for wédun’ doe. Of. Bacch. 968. 

In 414, it seems clear from Hipp. 645, x pay v és qyuvatka 
Pans tee pev ov mepav, that here too we must read zpcoroXor 
wepav (for éav). In the third line, from v. 1005 of the same play, 
we should read 


7a © aioxpa pice? Kod Kart’ ofOarpmors exet. 


In 457, for dvacto, proposed by Mr. Munro, idiom requires ovaio. 


In 514, rv Kxeviv dofacuatwy seems a case of abstract for 
concrete, ‘‘those vain pretensions’’ for ‘‘those vain pretenders,”’ 
viz. to true nobility. 

In fr. 554, we should not alter davetoa, perhaps a metaphor 
from sighting land in a storm, as in Agam. 872. The addition of 
padrov to a comparative is easily defined. 

In fr. 582, v. 7, read ypawWavra 7’ eivety tov NaBovta 7’ eidévat. 

In 608, tvpavvis may be a nominativus pendens. Inv. 8, x pewr. 
appears to be an accusative absolute, like é¢ov and dofav. ‘* When 
one has to rob (ruin) one’s friends, or put them to death, there is 
the greatest fear always before us lest they should do something,” 
viz. in anticipation or in revenge. Compare Oeods tovs éyyevets 
mop0civ, Theb. 578, where the person is used in place of the 
possession dmwOety seems rather weak; it should at least be 
ad7icat, and the construction ots uetore poBos TapEeort, “¢ those 
who are most dangerous ” is doubtful. 

Tn 620, v. 8, for ety somos read é&¢or coos, exeat sapiens. S&ma 
yalas chvastbe may mean a cave or closed cell in the earth. 

In fr. 652, read xai oqor. ‘* Hopes and promises (or professions) 
often deceive mortals.” Cf. Antig. 389, for Wedderv. 

In fr. 664, zovos povwheis dvev tvxns means toil without the 
necessity of being a workman. 

In fr. 739, sporw is genuine. The poor aids his inherited 
nobility by his disposition, tpozw. | 
’ Fr. 773 should be read «dé« tis t¥xns, from the mere fact of being 
rich, deworv dé tots moVTOOGL TodTO xy’ euduTov, ‘‘ Because Plutus, 
who is blind, is their friend, have they also blind minds by the 
very luck that has befallen them?” That is, ‘‘ Shall we say that 
they become fools from the mere fact of being rich ?” 

In fr. 794, read xdv coi diaPOecpas Sond. In 1. 3, for the gloss 
padyon read ervorq act In the last verse read, ov § avTos avtov 
éuaviCé wor Néywv. | 

In fr. 801, read e@ tus for éotv In v. 1. 

In fr. 830, I think Av duws should be retained, nisi ae 
nihilo minus, ote. 


— 
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In fr. 892, ya) tov adrov seems to me clearly right, ‘the same 
person should not always be in misery.” Compare Zroad. 1206, 
obvdeis avTos evTUXE? TOTE. 

In fr. 1039, v. 4, I think for é€wOev we must read Ew pev. 
«¢ Wealth is indeed a thing that is exempt from troubles and the 
cares of business, but it does not bring the credit which results 
from bravery.”’ 

In fr. 1046, v. 2, read px) redux’ evdov méverv. ‘A woman who 
is not of herself disposed to stay at home is watched to no purpose ; 
to do so only makes bad worse.”’ 

In fr. 1052 cwaros seems clearly right. 


Mr. F. T. Arnnorp communicated a note on Eur. J. 7. 1419. 
The MSS. read: 
vi) ovov cov AvAL6e 


b) ’ “A ree’ , 
dpvnwovevtov Sea mpodova ahsoxerTat, 


in which the phrase zpododvac govoy OeG is very strained. We 
should read. 


7 ovov coo ’y AdAdOe | 


> ' \ eS ( 
duvynjovevtos Oeav mpodova atoxKerTat, 


‘‘who, unmindful of the sacrifice at Aulis (ie. her rescue by 
Artemis), is now caught betraying the goddess.” Badham has 
already given: 

) povov tod ’v Ad\cou 


» , 4 A, Dae 
ALVY [LOVEVTOV Oeav rpodove ANLOKETAL. 


povov=svov évexa, ‘ forgotten so far as the sacrifice is concerned’.;. 
which however does not give such good sense, provided it is 
possible to establish the active meaning of duvypcvevros=duryuwy. 
The only passage quoted in the Lexicon for this is Diog. L. 1, 86, 
a\XNoTpiwy 6é KaKBV avn WovEevTtov eivat, Which would prove nothing 
if the words were Diogenes’ own. But they seem to be a quota- 
tion from Bias of Priene (so Orelli Carm. Sentent.), which fact 
seems to make the alteration to duvymovevros worth considering. 


FOURTH MEETING. 
Av a General Meeting held in St. John’s College on Thursday, 
November 30, the President, Mr: Munro, in the Chair, 


The Secretary communicated an emendation from Prof. A. 
Parmer, T.C.D., of Mart. vir. 46 as follows : 
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_ The lines are 


Commendare tuum dum uis mihi carmine munus 
Maeonioque cupis doctius ore loqui, 

excrucias multis pariter me teque diebus 

et tua de nostro, Prisce, Thalia tacet. 

diuitibus poteris Musas elegosque sonantes - 
mittere: pauperibus munera pera dato. 


I have printed the last line according to the reading of the 
Palatine (P), one of the best of the MSS. of Martial. Others have 
plena or plana. Mr. Stephenson repeats Prisce with Beverland. 

I conceive however that pexa very nearly represents the truth. 
Martial says, ‘You may send high-flown poems to the rich: to the 
poor send plain presents without poetry.’. This latter idea Martial 
I think expressed thus : 


—— pauperibus munera ve€a dato. 


meta, * prosaic,’ ‘plain,’ ‘unromantic,’ is just the word required; 
and pewxa is the nearest Latin word it could be oes into.” 


The Secretary read a paper from Mr. W. Luar on the Puyo? 
of three Homeric words. 


augeyvyecrs. Ebeling Lex. says “ duduyuiers (yates vett. 
xwros) ‘utrumque validis artubus instructus’ Goebel, ‘ utraque 
manu agilis’ Doed.’”’ But both these derivations disregard the :, 
and the second, from yuios, overlooks the fact that adjectives in 
-es always come from substantives (see Goebel de Epithetis 
Homericis in -evs desinentibus, Vienna, 1858, esp. p. 24). It is 
much better to take it from “yun ‘crook, curve.” Cf. quys 
curved piece of wood in a plough (afterwards ‘ plough-gate,”’ 
tuger), yvadov hollow of hand (éy-yvad-cFew), curved breastplate, 
yauhos jug, yaddos merchant vessel (Curt. Gr. Et. no. 127), Perh. | 
the Acuvy Tv-y-acy Il. 2. 865, lake of the hollow (ace. to Strabo 
called afterwards Kooy, ? aves Hence yu-t-ov of bending parts 
of body, moveable extremities, yv-:-os crooked and maimed. Hence 
appuyuners might = ‘‘ with a crook on both sides,’ bandy-legged ; 
ef. cuANoroddwy of the same god. 


aupcyvos is used eight or nine times as epithet of a spear and 
is generally explained to mean ‘‘ utrimque manibus instructus,” i.e. 
with a point at each end. But duc means “ on both sides,” not 
‘‘at each end.” As before, the loss of the «is without analogy. 
And there is still the serious objection that Homer would scarcely | 
have called the metal points at the butt and the ‘‘ business’ ends 
of the spear yvia or hands. Hoffmann and Doederlein refer the 
word to the point only and explain it ‘‘ curved on both sides ”’ as of 
a flat point more or less oval with cutting edges. But this is a 
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property of the point hardly obvious enough to give its name to 
the whole spear. A more obvious one is the elasticity of the long 
shaft. Compare Il, 18. 504 aixmi) & Aivetao xpadawvopevy Kata 
qalas ero. Hence dudéyvos seems to mean ‘ bending both ways,” 
‘‘ flexible.” 


dupcédcooa. All the received explanations of this word (1) — 
‘curved at both ends,” i.e. with rising from a poop: (2) ‘with 
curved ribs: (3) “curved” in plan, i.e. of a. guasi-oval shape, do 
violence to the meaning of the root Fer (wol-u-o, etc.), which 
always means ‘‘ wheeling,” ‘‘ revolving,” or ‘‘ twisting” and does 
not pass into that of simple deviation from a straight line. So of 
the foot in circling dances (Eur. Or. 171); in Homer of chariots 
wheeling round, warriors rallying from a flight. ‘‘ Twisted both 
ways”? does not express in the least the gradual curve of a ship’s 
form. The old interpretation ‘‘ rowed on both sides ”’ is not to be 
defended by Soph. Ay. 858 dduov édXdcowv wharav, of the oar-blade 
which approximately describes an oval. And of course the word 
cannot come from root ép, row. The Schol. on Il. 2. 165 explains 
it as dudotépwOev otpehouevas Kai épecoopevas which suggests the 
simplest and most suitable explanation, viz. ‘‘ wheeling round both 
ways,” i.e. easily steered, handy. Although the word is generally, 
i.e. 14 passages out of 20, used of ships drawn up to land, this has 
little weight in view of the very conventional use of epithets in 
Homer. | 


The Presrpent criticised in detail Mr. Paley’s observations on 
Euripides read at the last meeting. 3 


Addendum, p. 12 (2).—Since this note ‘‘On references to 
Tsocrates in the sixth book of Plato’s Republic”? was communicated 
to the Society, the writer has discovered that Teichmiller calls 
attention to the subject in his Literarische Hehden im vierten 
Jahrhundert vor Chr. pp. 1038-105, 1881. 


Erratum, p. 20.—For Mrrcnert read Micuett. 
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